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PREFACE. 


I N this edition many additions and improvements have been 
made which will be at once apparent to those already acquainted 
with the book. An index has been placed at the end which, it is 
hoped, will be of use to the advanced student, not merely by 
enabling him to find the theorems he is looking for, but also by 
presenting the subject in another light. In the table of contents 
things are arranged in the order in which they should be studied 
by the beginner, but in the index like theorems are grouped 
together, and a comparison of the different ways of discussing the 
same thing can sometimes be made. 

The division of the work into two volumes has been retained. 
The dynamical principles of the subject are given in this volume 
together with the more elementary applications, while the more 
difficult theories and problems appear in the second. Sometimes 
one cqpe of a problem supplies mi example sufficiently elementary 
to appear in this volume while the general theory is given in the 
next. For example, the small oscillations of a vertical top and 
the motion of a sphere on a rough plane are partly discussed 
here, but they are more fully treated of in the second volume. 
In order that the plan of the book may be understood, a short 
summary of the next volume has been added to the table of 
contents. 

Each chapter has been made as far as possible complete in 
itself This arrangement is convenient for those who are already 
acquainted with dynamics, as it enables them to direct their 
attention to those parts in which they may feel most interested. 
It also enables the student to select his own order of reading. 
The student who is just begin - 'ug dynamics may not wish to he 
delayed by a chapter of preliminary analysis before he enters 
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on the real subject of the book. He may therefore begin with 
D’Alembert’s Principle and read only those parts of chapter I. 
to which reference is made. Others may wish to pass on as 
soon as possible to the principles of Angular Momentum and 
Vis Viva. Though a different order may be found advisable for 
some readers, I have ventured to indicate a list of Articles to 
which those who are beginning dynamics should first turn their 
attention. 

It will be observed that a chapter has been devoted to the 
discussion of Motion in Two Dimensions. This course has been 
adopted because it seemed expedient to separate the difficulties 
of dynamics from those of solid geometry. 

A slight historical notice of each result has been attempted 
whenever it could be briefly given. Such additions, if not carried 
too far, add greatly to the interest of the subject. But the suc¬ 
cess of the attempt is far from complete. In the earlier history 
there was the guidance of Montucla, and further on there was 
Prof. Cayley’s Report to the British Association. With the help 
of these the task became comparatively easy; but in some other 
portions the number of memoirs which have been written is so 
vast that anything but a slight notice is impossible. A useful 
theorem is many times discovered, and probably each time with 
some variations. It is thus often difficult to ascertain who is the 
first author. It has therefore been found necessary to correct 
some of the references given in the former editions, and to add 
references where there were none before. It has not however 
generally been thought necessary to refer to the author’s own 
additions to the subject. 

Throughout each chapter there will be found numerous ex¬ 
amples, many being very easy, while others are intended for the 
more advanced student. In order to obtain as great a variety 
of problems as possible, a further collection has been added at 
the end of each chapter, taken from the Examination Papers 
which have been set in the University and in the Colleges. 
As these problems have been constructed by many different 
examiners, it is hoped that this selection will enable the student to 
acquire facility in solving all kinds) of dynamical problems. 

In constructing the examples the first care ha,s been to follow 
closely the principle which each is intended to illustrate. But 
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such instruments or applications of principles have been sought 
for as have been found useful in practice. Whenever some useful 
instrument has been found, which did not require so lengthy a 
description as to unfit it for an illustration, it has been preferred 
as an example to a merely curious and artificial construction. 

The use of dots and accents for differential coefficients with 
regard to the time has been continued whenever a short notation 
was desirable. One objection to this notation is that the mean¬ 
ing of the symbol may be greatly changed by a slight error in the 
number of the dots or accents. As this might increase the 
difficulties of the subject to a beginner, the use of dots m the 
earlier chapters has been restricted chiefly to the woiking of 
examples, and care has been taken that the results ‘-hould be 
clearly stated. 

EDWARD J. ROUTH. 


Petkbhocse, 

Ma>j 13 . 1897 . 



EEEATA. 

Page 29, line 2, for Ex. 8 read Ex. 10. 

Pages 80 and 31. For a quadrilateral and two tetrahedra joined together the 
results in Art. 45 should be 

1.2 A 

$2?da =(n i 2) ^ (WA) ~ 2 ( z i z j?8? J! > 

1 2 3V 

^= ( ^1)1^2) (n + 3 )^- 

where S R is the turn of the different homogeneous products of r,r s Are. of « dimen¬ 
sions. The results for the triangle and the tetrahedron mgp also be written 

(nTl]f»rrsi) S " (Ws> ’ 

1 2 RV 

^ = (» + l)^ + 2)(n + 3) 5 «*<*»W«)- 
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CHAPTER I. 


MOMENTS OF INERTIA. 

1. In the subsequent pages of this work it will be found 
that certain integrals continually recur. It is therefore convenient 
to collect these into a preliminary chapter for reference. Though 
their bearing on dynamics may not be obvious beforehand, yet 
the student may be assured that it is as useful to be able to 
write down moments of inertia with facility as it is to be able 
to quote the centres of gravity of the elementary bodies. 

In addition however to these necessary propositions there are 
many others which are useful as giving a more complete view of 
the arrangement of the axes of inertia in a body. These also 
have been included in this chapter though they are not of the 
same importance as the former. 

2 . All the integrals used in dynamics as well as those used 
in statics and some other branches of mixed mathematics are 
included in the one form 

v % t JJJafftvdx dy dz, 

where (a, /9, 7 ) have particular values. In statics two of these 
three exponents axe usually zero, and the third is either unity 
or zero, according as we wish to find tb" numerator or denomi¬ 
nator of a co-ordinate of the centre of gravity. In dynamics 
of the three exponents one is zero, and the sum of the other two 
iB usually equal to 2., The integral m all its generality has not 
yet been folly discussed, probably because only certain cases have 
any real utility. In the case in which the body considered is 
a homogeneous ellipsoid the value of the general integral has 
been found in gamma functions by Lejeune Dirichlet in VoL iv. 
of Liouville ’8 journal. His results were afterwards extended by 
Liouville in the same volume to the case of a heterogeneous 
ellipsoid in which the strata of uniform density are similar 
ellipsoids. 

In this treatise, it is intended chiefly to restrict ourselves to 
tUe consideration of moments ol+ products of inertia, as being the 
only cases of the integral which are useful in dynamics. 

E.D. 
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[CHAP, t 

3. Definition*. If the mass of every particle of a material 
system be multiplied by the square of its distance from a straight 
line, the sum of the products so formed is called the moment of 
inertia of the system about that line. 

If if be the mass of a system and k be such a quantity that 
Mfr is its moment of inertia about a given straight line, then k 
ijs called the radius of gyration of the system about that line. 

The term “ moment of inertia ” was introduced by Euler, and 
has now come into general use wherever Rigid Dynamics is studied. 
It will be convenient for us to use the following additional terms. 

If the mass of every particle of a material system be multi¬ 
plied by the square of its distance from a given plane or from 
a given point, the sum of the products so formed is called the 
moment of inertia of the system with reference to that plane or 
that point. 

If two straight lines Ox, Oy be taken as axeB, and if the mass 
of every particle of the system be multiplied by its two co¬ 
ordinates x, y, the sum of the products so formed is called the 
product of inertia of the system about those two axes. 

This might, perhaps more conveniently, be called the product 
of inertia of the system with reference to the two co-ordinate 
planes xz, yz. 

The term moment of inertia with regard to a plane Beema to have been first need 
by M. Binet in the Journal Poly technique, 1813. 

4. Let a body be referred to any rectangular axes Ox, Oy, 
Oz meeting in a point 0, and let x, y, z be the co-ordinates of any 
particle to, then according to these definitions the moments of 
inertia about the axes of x, y, z respectively will be 

A = 2m(y* +z s ), B = 2m (z* + «*), C = 2m (a ?-f y a ). 

The moments of inertia with regard to the planes yz, zx, xy, 
respectively, will be 

A' = Ima?, B' — 'Innf, C = TLmz*. 

The products of inertia with regard to the axes yz, zx, xy, will be 
D = 'Zmyz, E — tmzx, F — Imxy. 

lastly, the moment of inertia with regard to the origin will be 
H = 2m {a? + if + zf) * Stop*, 
where r is the distance of the particle to from the origin. 

fi. Elementary Propositions. The following propositions 
may be established without difficulty, and will serve as illustrations 
of the preceding definition*. 
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(1) The three foments of inertia A, B, 0 about three 
rectangular axes nre such that the sum of any two of them is 
greater than the third. For a +u - c= 22mx 12 and is positive. 


(®) The sum of the moments of inertia about any three 
rectangular axes meeting at a given point is always the same; 
and is equal to twice the moment of inertia with respect to that 

point. For A + B + C =22m (i* + y i + r 2 ) = 22mr 2 , and is therefore independent of 
the directions of the axes. 

(3) The sum of the moments of inertia of a system with 
reference to any plane through a given point and its normal at 
that point is constant and equal to the moment of inertia of the 
system with reference to that point. Take the given point a« origin and 
the plane as the plane of xy t then C + C= Smr 2 , which is independent of the 
directions of the axes. 


Hence we infer that 

A' = HB + C-A), R^±(C + A-B), and C = $(A + B-C). 

(4) Any product of inertia as 2> cannot numerically be so 
great as $A. 

(5) If A, B, F be the moments and product of inertia of a 
lamina about two rectangular axes in its plane, then AB is greater 
than F 1 . If t be any quantity we have Af 2 +2Ft + R=Sm (yl+xf^a positive 
quantity. Hence the roots of the quadratic At‘ 1 +2Ft + fi=0 are imaginary, and 
therefore AD>F*. 

J (0 Prove that fo r an y body 

(A+B-C)(B + C-A)>IE>, 

(A + B-C)(B + C-A)(C + A-B)> 8 DEF. 

(7) The moment of inertia of the surface of a sphere of 
jadius a- and mass M about aa y diameter is M$a\ Since eve^y element 
is equally distant from the centre its moment of ir^rtia about the centre is ifo*. 
Hence by (2) the result follows, 

(8) The moment of inertia of the surface of a hemisphere 
of radius a and mass M about every diameter is M$a 3 . This follows 
immediately from (7) by completing the Bphere, writing 2if for if and halving the 
result. 


6 . It is clear that the process of finding moments and products 
of inertia is merely that of integration. We may illustrate this 
by the following example. 

To find the moment of inertia of a uniform triangular plate 
about an axis in its plant} passing through one angular point. 

, "Let ABC be the triangle, Ay +he axis about which the moment 
is required. Draw Ax perpendicular to Ay and product BC to 
meet Ay in D, The giv e n triangle ABC may be regarded as the 

1—2 
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different® of the triangles ABD, ACD. Let us then first find the 

moment of inertia of ABD. Let 
PQP'Q be an elementary area whose 
sides PQ, P'Q'- are parallel to the 
base AD, and let PQ cut Aw in M. 
Let & be the distance of the angular 
point B from the axis Ay, AM **w 
and AD «* l. 

Then the elementary areaPQPQ’ 

Q ■ rg 

is clearly l - ^ dx, and its moment 
• Q “• jp 

of inertia about Ay is pi ■■ - - dw. a?, 

P 

where p is the mass per unit of 
area. Hence the moment of inertia 
of the triangle ABD 

~ = 

Similarly if y be the distance of the angular point C from the 
axis Ay, the moment of inertia of the tnangle ACD is jWy** 
Hence the moment of inertia of the given triangle ABC is 
-fapl (y8* — </). Now Jl/8 and Uy are the areas of the triangles 
ABD, ACD. Hence if M be the mass of the triangle ABC, the 
moment of inertia of the triangle about the axis Ay Ts 

(id* + By + 7*). 

Ex. It each element of the mass of the tnangle be multiplied by the nth power 
of its distance from the straight line through the angle A, then it may he proved 

In the same way that the sum of the products is ( n+ ^ n + ! ^ . 



7. When the body is a lamina the moment of inertia about an 
awte perpendicular to its plane is equal to the sum of the moments 
of inertia about any two rectangular owes in its plane drawn from 
the point where the former amis meets the plane. 

For let the axis of s be taken normal to the plane, then, if 
A,B,Che the moments of inertia about the axes, we have, 

A * 2mf, B = 2m«®, C * 2m (x* + y*), 
and therefore C ■» A + B. 

We may apply this theorem to the case of the triangle. Let 
ff, </, be the distances of the points B, C from the axis Aw. Then 
the moment of inertia of the triangle about a normal to the pla ne 
of the triangle through the point A is 

08*+j8y+y+$ , *+/9y + </*). 


AXT. BY INTEGRATION. 5 

Ex. Prow that th« moment of inertia of the perimeter of » circle of radios 
a end maw If about any diameter la 

Sinoe every element is eqoaUy distent from the axis of the circle, the moment of 
inertia about that axis i »'C=X<&. Sinoe A =B, the result follows at one*. 


8 . Reference Table. The following moments of inertia 
occur so frequently that they have been collected together for 
reference. The reader is advised to commit to memory the follow¬ 
ing table: 

The moment of inertia of 

( 1 ) A rectangle whose sides are 2 a and 2 b 

about an axis through its centre in its plane per-) _ a* 
pendicular to the side 2 a ] — ma8S 3 ’ 

about an axis through its centre perpendicu-] o’ + 6 ’ 

lar to its plane ~ ma88 3 

(2) An ellipse semi-axes a and b 

about the major axis a = mass , 


about the minor axis b = mass , 

about an axis perpendicular to its plane! _ mafl8 

through the centre j 4 

In the particular case of a circle of radius a, the moment of 

inertia about a diameter = mass -7- , and that about a perpen- 

4 

a* 

dicular to its plane through the centre = mass 

(3) An ellipsoid semi-axes a, b, c 

. . . b» + c» 

about the axis a — mass — K —. 

o 

In the particular case of a sphere of radius a the moment of 
inertia about a diameter* mass t a*. 


(4) A right solid whoso sides are 2 a, 2 b, 2 c 
about an axis through its centre perpendicular) mftg8 
to the plane containing the sides b and c f 3 

These results may be all included in one rule, which the author 
has long used as an assistance to the memoiy. 

Moment of inertia (sum of squares of perpendicular 

about an axis _ __ semi-axes) __ 

* of symmetry " ma ® 8 ,4 or 5 

The denominator is to be 8 , 4 or 5, according as the body is 
rectangular, elliptical or ellipsoidal. 
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Thus, if we require the moment of inertia of a circle of radius 
a about a diameter, we notice that the perpendicular Bemi-axes in 
its plane is the radius a, and that the semi-axis perpendicular to its 

oP 

plane is zero, the moment of inertia required is therefore M , 

if if be the mass. If we require the moment about a per¬ 
pendicular to its plane through the centre, we notice that the 
perpendicular semi-axes are each equal to a and the moment 

required is therefore M 


a* + a * 


i* a 

4 S'* 

9. As the process for determining these moments of inertia is very nearly the 
same for all these oases, it will be sufficient to consider only two instances. 

To determine the moment of inertia of an ellipse about the minor axis. 

Let the equation to the ellipse be 

y = - Take any elementary area 

PQ parallel to the axie of y, then clearly 
the moment of inertia is 



4fi I .r*ydz=:4/i- f x a *Ja 3 -x 3 dx, 

J > a J<> 


where a is the mass of a unit of area. 
To integrate this, pot x—a sin 0, then the integral becomes 


7T n 

u 4 ( cos 2 0 sin , <j>d$=a* f *— d<p= 
Jo J O o 


ra* 
16 1 


a 2 a 1 

the moment of inertia= uxab —=mass--. 

4 4 

In the same way we may show that the product of inertia of an elliptic quadrant 
ab 


about its axes=mass 


2 »’ 


To determine the moment of inertia of an ellipeoid about a principal diameter. 

Let the equation to the ellipsoid 

be - a + C + ~ = 1. Take any ele- 
a 3 b 3 c* 

mentary area PNQ parallel to the 
plane of ye. Its area is evidently 
wPN. QN. Now PN is the value 
of z when j/=0, and QNihe value 
of y when x=0, as obtained from 
the equation to the ellipsoid; 



.-. PN= e Ju 3 -x 3 , 
/■ ’ ' 




the area of the element 
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Let ii be the mass of the onit of volume, then the whole moment of inertia 

(* * be , a .MP+QN* 

M }-. a* {a x ) T~ 


t be [• 


(a*-x 3 ) 1 t^ 4 (a* - x*) dx 


4 , IH + c* b ! + r s 

— ti^xabc , -=mass —-— . 

3 5 5 

In the same way we may show that the product of inertia of the octant of an 

2 ab 


ellipsoid about the axes of (x, y)=mass 


5ir 


Ex. 1. The moment of inertia of an arc of a circle whose radius is a and which 
subtends an angle 2a at the centre about an axis 

*' (a) through its centre perpendicular to its plane = Ufa 2 , 

» (b) through its middle point perpendicular to ita plane = 21/ ^1 -""“j a s , 

v (c) about the diameter which bisects the arc -'31 ^1 - . 

» Ex. 2. The moment of inertia of the pait of the area of a parabola ent off by 
any ordinate at a distance x from the vertex is 31 z 2 about the tangent at the 
vertex, and }My' J about the principal diameter, where y is the ordinate corre¬ 
sponding to x. 


Ex. 3. The moment of inertia of the area of the lemniscate r i =a‘ cos 29 about 
a line through the origin in its piano and perpendicular to its axis is J/a a (3v + 8)/48. 

Ex. 4. A lamina is bounded by four rectangular hyperbolas, two of them have 
the axeB of co-ordinates for asymptotes, and the other two have the axes for 
principal diameters. Prove that the sum of the moments of inertia of the lamina 
about the co-ordinate axes is J (a 2 - a' 2 ) (pr - where a, a'; /5, /S'are the semi- 
major axes of the hyperbolas. 

Take the equations xy = n, .r 3 -y s =v, then the two moments of inertia are’ 
B—ffx'Wdudv and A asJjpVrfudi, where 1/J is the Jacobian of (u, v) with regard 
to (x, y). This gives at once A +Ii= J Jjdudr, wuere the limits are clearly u=Ja a 
tou=Ja' a , »=/S* to v—p' 3 . 


Ex. 5. A lamina is bounded on two sides by two similar ellipses, the ratio of 
the axes in each being m, and on the other two sides by two similar hyperbolas, the 
ratio of the axes in each being n. These four curves have their principal diameters 
along the co-ordinate axes. Prove that the product of inertia about the co-ordinate 

/.3 _ -flit (aft _ o':2\ 

axes is 1 I, , I - , where a, a'; B, /S' are the semi-major axes of the curves. 

4 (m*+ it*) 

Ex. 6. If da be an element of the surface of a sphere referred to any rect¬ 
angular axes meeting at the centre, prove that f x3n ^ ff= 2n +1 r * n+ "’ w ^ ere r * 8 *h® 
radius of the sphere and n is integral. 

i Ex. 7. Taking the same axes as i he last example, prove that 


f 
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*1mn mm/+§+ A *nd L {/) (taodi ior the quotient at tin prodactof kll the natural 
somber? up to Vby the product of the same numbers up to/, both inoladed. 

To prove this, we notice that by the last example we have 

j(\x+W+ M r&=(* t +?+•>)**{££• 

Expand both aides and equate the coefficients of X*^* 1 *- 

If we multiply the result by Ddr we have the value of the integral for any 
homogeneous shell of density D and thickness dr. Regarding D as a function of r, 
and integrating with regard to r, we oan find the value of the integral for any 
heterogeneous sphere in whioh the strata of equal density are oonoentrio spheres. 

Ex. 8. If do be an element of the surface of an ellipsoid referred to its principal 
diameters, and if p be the perpendicular from the centre on the tangent plane, prove 

f**\y**td*=~ L( ~ )flV+J1 ** H * M *« 

where a,b,e are the semi-axes and the rest of the notation is the same as before. 

This result follows at once from the corresponding one for a spherioal shell by 
the method of projection!. The corresponding integral when the indices of x, y, t 
are any quantities and the integration extends over an octant ot the surface is given 
by Dirichlet’e theorem in gamma functions. 

Ex. 9. Show that the volume V, the surfaoe S, and the moment of inertia I 
with regard to the plane perpendicnlar to the eo-ordinate of the sphere in epaoe 
of » dimensions, whose equation is x 1 *+x 9 *+... +^, a =r a , are given by 

r=f(ri)-/r(jn+i), s=V, 

These results follow easily from Diriehlet's theorem. See also Art. 5 (3). 


10. Method of Differentiation. Many moments of inertia 
may be deduced from those given in Art. 8 by the method of differen¬ 
tiation. Thus the moment of inertia of a solid ellipsoid of uniform 

4 ¥ + & 

density p about the axis of a is known to be 5 trabcp —s—. Let 

f a 0 


the ellipsoid increase indefinitely little in size, then the moment of 

(4 6* + c*) 

inertia of the enclosed shell is d -jg trabcp — j —>. 


This differentiation can he effected as soon as the law according 
to which the ellipsoid alters is given. Suppose the bounding - 
ellipsoids to he similar, and let the ratio of the axes in each be 
given by 6=pa, c — qa. Then 

moment of inertia of solid ellipsoid = fappq a 8 ; 

moment of inertia of shell * frrppq (p* + g*) a*da. 

In the same way the mass of solid ellipsoid <= g irppqa *; 

.'. mass of shell = 4 trppqafda. 

Hence the moment of inertia of an indefinitely thin ellipsoidal 
shell of mass M bounded by similar ellipsoids is Jif (6* + e*). 
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By reference to Art. 8, it will be seen that this is the same as 
the moment of inertia of the circumscribing right solid of equal 
mass. These two bodUb therefore have equal moments of inertia 
about their oases of symmetry at the centre of gravity. 


11. The moments of inertia of a heterogeneous body whose 
boundary is a surface of uniform density may sometimes be found 
by the method of differentiation. Suppose the moment of inertia 
of a homogeneous body of density D, bounded by any surface of 
uniform density, to be known. Let this when expressed in terms 
of some parameter a be (a) D. Then the moment of inertia of a 
stratum of density D will be <f>' (“) Dda. Replacing D by the 
variable density p, the moment of inertia required will be / p<f>\a) da. 

Ex. 1. Show that the moment of inertia of a heterogeneous ellipsoid abont the 
major axis, the strata of uniform density being similar ooncentnc ellipsoids, and 
the density along the major axis varyi:. K as the distance from the centre, is 

Ex. 3. The moment of inertia of a heterogeneous ellipse abont the minor axis, 
the strata of uniform density being confocal ellipses and the density along the 

3U 4a“ 

minor axis varying as the distanoe from the centre, is ^ 2 a» +c »- 3 ac a • 


12. Other methods of finding moments of Inertia. The 

moments of inertia given in the table in Art. 8 are only a few of 
those in continual use.' The moments of inertia of an ellipse, for 
example, about its principal axes are there given, but we shall 
also frequently want its moments of inertia about other axes. It 
is of course possible to find these in each separate case by integra¬ 
tion. But this is a tedious process, and it may be often avoided 
by the use of the two following propositions. 

The moments of inertia of a body s’jout certain axes through 
its centre of gravity, which we may take as axes of reference, are 
regarded as given in the table. In order to find the moment of 
inertia of that body about any other axis we shall investigate, 

(1) A method of comparing the required moment of inertia 
with that about a parallel axis through the centre of gravity. This 
is the theorem of parallel axes. 

(2) A method of determining the moment of inertia about 
this parallel axis in terms of the given moments of inertia about 
the axes of reference. This is the theorem of the six constants of 
a body. 


t 13. Theorem of ParaT ' Axes. Given the moments and 
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The moment of inertia of a body or system of bodies about 
any axis is equal to the moment of inertia about a parallel axis 
through the centre of gravity plus the moment of inertia of the 
whole mass collected at the centre of gravity about the original 
axis. 

The product of inertia about any two axes is equal to the 
product of inertia about two parallel axes through the centre of 
gravity plus the product of inertia of the whole mass collected at 
the centre of gravity about the original axes. 


Firstly, take the axis about which the moment of inertia is 
required as the axis of z. Let m be the mass of any particle of 
the body, which generally will be any small element. Let x, y, z 
be the co-ordinates of m, y, z those of the centre of gravity 
G of the whole system of bodies, x , y, z those of m referred to 
a system of parallel axes through the centre of gravity. 


Then since 


'S.mx' 
~2m ’ 




are the co-ordinates of the 


centre of gravity of the system referred to the centre of gravity 
as the origin, it follows that 2mx' = 0, ~my' = 0, 2ms' = 0. 


The moment of inertia of the system about the axis of z is 
= 2m (ar“ + y 2 ), 

= 2m {(£ + x'f + (7/ + y'y), 

= 2m (j? + y 1 ) + 2m (x' 1 + y u ) + 2j . 2«u' +■ 2 y . 2 my‘ 


Now 2m (i? + y 2 ) is the moment of inertia of a mass 2m 
collected at the centre of gravity, and 2 m ( x '* + y' 2 ) is the moment 
of inertia of the system about an'axis through G, also 2 mu' — 0, 
2 my' = 0; whence the proposition is proved. 

It follows from "this theorem, that, of all axes parallel to a 
given straight line that one has the least moment of inertia which 
passes through the centre of gravity. 


Secondly, take the axes of x, y as the axes about which the 
product of inertia is required. The product required is 

= 2m xy = 2m (sc + x') (y + y'), 

—Jy . 2m + 2ma/y' + 2 5my 4 yZmx' 

=ory’2.m + Hmxy'. 

Now SSy. 2m is the product of inertia of a mass 2m collected 
at G and %mx'f is the product of the whole system about axes 
through G ; whence the proposition is proved. 

Let there be two parallel axes A and B at distances a and b 
from the centre of gravity of the body. Then, if M be the mass 
of the material system, 
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moment of inertia') „ _ (moment of inertia . _ 

about A ~\ about5 -Mb*. 

Hence when the moment of inertia of a body about one axis 
is known, that about any other parallel axis may be found. It is 
obvious that a similar proposition holds with regard to the pro¬ 
ducts of inertia. 

14 The preceding proposition may be generalized as follows. 
Let any system be in motion, and let x, y, z, be the co-ordinates at 
the time t of any particle of mass m. Let also x,y,z\ x,y,z be 
the resolved velocities and accelerations of the same particle, 
where the dots represent as usual differentiations with regard to 
the time. Suppose 

y ~ sw> (*■. y, y> y, z> ?) 

to be a given function depending on the structure and motion of 
the system, the summation extending throughout the system. 
Also let <f> be an algebraic function of the first or second order. 
Thus 4> may consist of such terms as 

ax" + b.rij + ci 2 + eyz +fx +. 

where a, b, c. &c. are some constants. Then the following 
general principle will hold. 

The value of V for any system of co-ordinates is equal to the 
value of V obtained for a parallel system of co-ordinates with the 
centre of gravity for origin plus the value of V for the whole mass 
collected at the centre of gravity with reference to the first system 
of co-ordinates. 

For let -T-, y, s be the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity, 
and let x = .f + x, &c. .*. x = x + x, &c. 

Now since <j> is an algebraic function of the second order of 
x, x, x ; y, &c. it is evident that on making the above sub¬ 
stitution and expanding, the process of squaring &c. will lead to 
three sets of terms, those containing only r, x, if, &c., those 
containing the products of x, x' &c., and lastly those containing 
only x', x’, &c. The first of these will on the whole make up 
<f) (r, x, &c.), and the last <f> (x, if, &c.). 

Hence V=x...) + Zmtf>(x\x + ...) 

+ Sm (A, ix + Bxx’ + C>y +...), 
where A, B, C, &c. are some constants. 

Now the term 2m (xdf) is the same as xLmx', and this 
vanishes. For since 2maf = 0, it follows that 2mi: = 0. Simi¬ 
larly all the other terms in the econd line vanish. 

Henoe the value of V is reduced to two terms. But the first 
of these is the value of V for the whole mass collected at the 
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centre of gravity, and the second of these the value of F for 
the whole system referred to the centre of gravity as origin. 
Hence the proposition is proved. 

The proposition would obviously be true if x, y, z, or any 
higher differential coefficients were also present in the func¬ 
tion V. 


(is) Theorem of the she constants of a body. Given the 
moments and products of inertia about three straight lines at right 
angles meeting in a point, to deduce the moments and products of 
inertia about all other axes meeting in that point. 

Take these three straight lines as the axes of co-ordinates. 
Let A, B, G be the moments of inertia about the axes of x,y,z\ 
D, E, F the products of inertia about the axes of yz, zx, xy. Let 
a, fi, 7 be the direction-cosines of any straight line through the 
origin, then the moment of inertia / of the body about that line 
will be given by the equation 

I — A (A + Bf3? + Cy — 2Df3y — 2 Eya — 2Fcl/3. 


Let P be any point of the body at which a mass m is situated, 
and let x, y, z be the co-ordinates of P. 
Let ON lie the line whose direction- 
cosines are a, (3, y, draw PN perpendicular 
to ON. 

Since ON is the projection of OP, it is 
clearly = <ra + y/9 + zy, also 

OP 1 = f + x 1 , and 1 =so* + j 8 *-f t 9 . 

The moment of inertia I about ON — 'S.mPN* 



- 2m {*? + y* + P - (ax + f3y + yz)*} 

= 2m {(a* + y* + «*) (« 8 + ^ 4- 7 s ) - (a® + /3y + ya)*} 

= 2m (y s + ■**)«* + 2m (a® + f& + 2m («* + y*) y* 

— 2£my*. f3y — 22 mix. ya — 22 tnxy. a/3 
= Aa* + Bp+Cy>-2D0y - 2Eya - 2 Faff. 


It may be shown in exactly the same manner that if A\ B, C 
be the moments of inertia with regard to the planes yz, zx, xy, 
then the moment of inertia with regard to the plane whose direc¬ 
tion-cosines are a, /3, y is 

I* =* A'(A + B (3 l +(7 | )f , + 21)fly -I- 2 Eya + 2 Fa/3. 

It should be remarked that this formula differs from that 
giving the moment of inertia about a straight line in >hs signs 
of the three last terms. 
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16. When three straight lines at right angles and meeting in 
a given point are such that if they be taken as axes of co-ordi¬ 
nates all the products 2wu ty, 2 myz, Xmzx vanish, these are said 
to be Principal Axes at th e given point. 

The three planes which pass each through two principal axes 
are called the Principal Planes at the given point. 

The moments of inertia about the principal axes at any point 
are called the Principal moments of inertia at that point. 

The fundamental formula in Art. 15 may be much simplified 
if the axes of co-ordinates can be chosen so as to be principal 
axes at the origin. In this case the expression takes the simple 
form I = Ac? + B/3? + Cy 

A method will presently be given by which we can always 
find these axes, but in some simpler cases we may determine 
their position by inspection. Let the body be symmetrical about 
the plane of xy. Then for every element m on one side of the 
plane whose co-ordinates are (x, y, z) there is another element of 
equal mass on the other side whose co-ordinates are (x, y, — z). 
Hence for such a body 'S.mxz = 0 and 2 myz = 0. If the body be 
a lamina in the plane of xy, then the z of every element is zero, 
and we have again 2 mxz = 0, 2 myz = 0. 

Recurring to the table in Art. 8, we see that in every case the 
axes, about which the moments of inertia are given, are principal 
axes. Thus in the case of the ellipsoid, the three principal 
sections are all planes of symmetry, and therefore, by what has 
just been said, the principal diameters are principal axes of 
inertia. In applying the fundamental formula of Art. 15 to any 
body mentioned in the table, we may therefore always use the 
modified form given in this article. 

17 . Let ub now consider how the two important propositions of Arts. 13 and 15 
are to be applied in practice. 

Ex. 1. Suppose we want the moment of inertia of an elliptic area of mass M 
and semiaxes a and b about a diameter making an angle 6 with the major axis. The 
moments of inertia about the axes of a and b icepectively are l Mb* and IMa*. 
By Art. 16 the moment of inertia about the diameter is J Mb 1 ooe 5 $+| Afa* sin* 6. 
If r be the length of theaiameter this is knowi. from the equation to the ellipse to 

be the as ^ , which is a very convenient form in praotiee. 

Ex. S. Suppose we want the moment of inertia of the same ellipse about 
a tangent Let p be the perpendicular from the oentre on the tangent, then by 
Art 18, the required moment is equa. *o the moment of inertia about a parallel 

axis through the oentre together with Mp=— +Afp*= -^-p*. unoepr=«i. 
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Ex. 8. As an example of a different land, let ns find the moment of inertia of 
an ellipsoid of nuns M and rani-axes (a, b, c) with regard to a ^ihjxxetraJ plane whose 
direction-cosines referred to the principal planes are (a, ft y). By Art. g, the moments 
of inertia with regard to the prinoipal axes are tAffb’+c*), JAf( C j +tt ij ( (a*+ 6*). 
Henoe by Art. 6, the moments of inertia with regard to tike Principal planet are 
J-Afa’, lltlfi, JAfe*. Henoe the required moment of inertia is i-itf (a*a* + b*|8*+cV)/ 
If p he the perpendionlar on the parallel tangent plane, we lino* by solid geometry 
that this is the same as J Afp*. 

Ex. 4. The moment of inertia of a reotangle whose side, are 2a 2b about 

„ , . 2Af a*b s 

a diagonal is — 


* Ex. 5 . It ki, i, be the radii of gyration of an elliptic lamina about two 
oanjngate diameters, then ~ + ^,=4 Qj + pj ■ 


Ex. 6. The sum of the moments of inertia of an elliptie 4rea about any two 
tangents at right angles is always the same. 

Ex. 7. If AT be the mass of a right cone, a its altitude and j the radius of the 
base, then the moment of inertia about the axis is tl* at about a straight 

line through the vertex perpendicular to the axis is it + ib*) ( that about a Biant 

•*** £r^r*‘ - tW " Rhnnt ^ .WMandifliilar .to -the Jixie ^ a , 

gravity is AT -fo (a* + 4b*). 

Ex. 8. If a be the altitude of a right cylinder, b the radiu, 0 f the base then 
ti e moment of inertia about the axis is §Jfi>* and that about a st ra ight line through 
the centre of gravity perpendicular to the axis is JAf(Ja* + b*). 

Ex. 9. The moment of inertia of a body of mass Af about a straight line whose 
equation is referred to any rectangular ax,, meeting at the 

centre of gravity ia 

AP + Bm*+ Cn* - 2Dmn - 2Enl - 2 Flm + M {/*+ g* + A *- (fh + gm + to)S} 
where ((, m, n) are the direction-eoBines of the straight line. 

Ex. 10. The moment of inertia of an elliptic disc whose equation is 
a a* + 2bxy + cy* + 2dx + ley +1 = 0, 
ilT Met 

about a diameter parallel to the axis of *, is j. > where Af ia the mass and 

H is the determinant ae - b*+2bed - ae* - cd*, usually called the discriminant. 

Ex. 11. The moment of inertia of the elliptic diso whose ©qnation i n sroal 
co-ordinates is <p (x, y, z)—0 about a diameter purallel to the sid^ 0 j. 



where A is the area, H the discriminant and K the bordered dU^imigggt, 


18- Method of transformation of axes. The method age £ in Art. 16 to 
And the moment of inertia about the straight line ON is raa^ equivalent to a 
change of oo-ordinate axes in which this straight line is taken „ , new * 
of (, those of ij and f not being required. We may now gcn a wt n„ *kx. j^to j 
method which is often of great practical use. 
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Let ue suppose that <j> (f, 17, f) is any qnadrio function, say 

0=ii? + iiV+L,f» + 2 K lV t+ 2 jy f + 2^5,, 

ind that it is required to find 2m0 (£, 17, f) the summation extending throughout 
my body. 

Select some convenient set of axes which we may call x, y, 2 
having the same origin such that the six constants of the body, 
vis. Swr*, 2mjr*, 2mz a , Imxy, 2 myz, Zmzx are all known or can 
be easily found. Let the direction-cosineB of these axes be given 
by the diagram in the margin. 

We then have {=ax + a'y + a"z, y=px+p'y+p"z, f= yr +y'y A y"z Substitut¬ 
ing these values and expanding we obtain an expression for 2m0 (£, 77, f) in terms of 
the six known constants of the body 

The result may appear at first fight to be rathrr complicated, bi t if the new 
axes be properly chosen it reduces in most cases to a few terms Thus if the axes 
of xyz are principal axes all the tarns 2 mry, 'S.myz, Xnux are zao Supposing this 
choice to be made, the formula reduoes to tne convenient form 

2w0 (£, y, f)=0 («. 0. 7) r a t 0 (a', 0 , y ) 2m y J + 0 (a", 0', 7") 2mz a . 

In using this formula, the coefficient of 2 mx 1 is obtained by substitutmg for 
(£< V, f 1 0 (£< V, f) the direction-cosmes of the new axis of x, i.e the cosines in 
the row of the diagram marked x The coefficient of 2 my 1 may be obtained by 
substituting the direction-cosines of the new axis of y, i.e. the cosmes in the row 
marked y, and so on. 

If it be required to change the origin of co oidmates also, this may be done by 
an application of the theorem in Art. 14 

Ex. 1. The co-ordinates of the oentre of an elliptic area aie (/, q, h) and the 
direction-cosines of its axes are (a, 0, 7) (a' S', y') crave that 

2mf ! =il (A' + iaV + i&V). 

Ex. 2. Let Ox, Oy, Oi be the principal axes at the origin, prove that the 
product of inertia F' = 2m£r7 about two rectangular axes 0{, O17 whose directions 
are (a, a', a") (0, 0', 0") is given by either of the fon alae 

2/m£i 7 = a02«w J + a'0’2 my- + a"0"2»iz- 
= - o0.t - a'0'il -a’p'C 

The second result follows fiom the first since a0 + a'0'+a"0'':=O. 

Ex. 8. Let (7, 7', 7") be the direction-cosines of a fixed axis Of. Then as 
0 (, Oy turn round Of, prove that both D^+E”- and A'B’-F* are constant where 
A.', Jl’, C', O', A”, F are the moments and products of inertia of the body referred 
to these moving axes 

For by Ex. 2, - IY=APy+Bpy'+ Cp'y", -E'=Aay + Ba'y' + Ca"y"; 

.• r>'*±E'*=A*y t {a. t + P 1 )+‘2.lByy' (aa'+00')+Ao., 
sinoeo 1 +0 8 ssl-7*=7' ll +7* J andua'+00'= 77'webave 
* V t AE*-{A-B) i {yy'? + ( L - C)» (7V') 2 + (C - A) 5 (t" 7) j - 

Similarly A'F - E^-BCy^ + CAy^AABy"*. 
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19. The Ellipsoids of Inertia. The expression which has 
been found in Art. 15 for the moment of inertia I about a straight 
line whose direction-cosines are (a, ft, y), 

/=» Aet* + j9jS*+ C<f— 2Dfiy — 2Eya — 2Fa/3, 
admits of a very useful geometrical interpretation. 

Let a radius vector OQ move in any manner about the given 
point 0, and be of such length that the moment of inertia about 
OQ may be proportional to the inverse square of the length. Then 
if R represent the length of the rfl4ius vector whose direction- 

cosines are (a, 0, y), we have = jjjf > where e is some constant 

introduced to keep the dimensions correct, and M is the mass. 
We shall sometimes abbreviate Alt* into the single symbol K. 
Hence the polar equation to the locus of Q is 

^ = do* + B& + <V - 2 Dpy - 2 Ey« - 2 FaR. 

Transforming to Cartesian co-ordinates, we have 

K - AX* + BY*+ CZ* - 2DYZ- 2EZX - 2 FXY, 

which is the equation to a quadric. Thus to every point 0 of 
a material body there is a corresponding quadric which possesses 
the property that the moment of inertia about any radius vector 
is represented by the inverse square of that radius vector. The 
convenience of this construction is, that the relations which exist 
between the moments of inertia about straight lines meeting at 
any given point may be discovered by help of the known properties 
of a quadric. 

Since a moment of inertia is essentially positive, being by 
definition the sum of a number of squares, it is clear that every 
radius vector R must be real. Hence the quadric is always an 
ellipsoid. It is called the momental ellipsoid, and was first used 
by Cauchy, Exercises de Math. Vol. II. 

So much baa been written on tbe ellipsoids of inertia that it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine whet is really doe to eeob of the various authors. Tbe reader will find mneh 
information on these points in Prof. Cayley’s report to the British Aaaociatioh on 
the Special problem of Dynamict, 1862. 

20. The Invariants. The momental ellipsoid is defined by 
a geometrical property, viz. that any radius vector is equal to some 
constant divided by the square root of the moment of inertia 
about that radius vector. Hence whatever co-ordinate axes are 
taken, we must always arrive at the same ellipsoid If therefore 
the momental ellipsoid be referred to any set of rectangular axes, 
the coefficients of X*, Y\ Z*, - 2 YZ, - 2 ZX, - 2XY in its equa¬ 
tion will still represent the moments and products of inertia about 
these axes. 
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Since the discriminating cubic determines the lengths of the 
axes of the ellipsoid, it follows that its coefficients are unaltered 
by a transformation of axes. But these coefficients are 

A + B + G, 

AB + BG + CA- D 1 -E a — F 2 , 

ABC - 2 DEF -AD*- BE* - CF\ 

Hence for all rectangular axes having the same origin, these are 
invariable and all are greater than zero. 

21. It should be noticed that the constant e is arbitrary, 
though when once chosen it cannot be altered. Thus we have 
a series of similar and similarly situated ellipsoids, any one of 
which may be used as a momental ellipsoid. 

When the body is a plane lamina, a section of the ellipsoid 
corresponding to any point in the lamina by the plane of the 
lamina, is called a momental ellipse at that point. 

If principal axes at any point 0 of a body be taken as axes of 
co-ordinates, the equation to the momental ellipsoid takes the 
simple form AX*+ BY*+ CZ 1 = Me t , where M is the mass and e 4 
any constant. Let us now apply this to some simple cases. 

Ex. 1. To find the momental ellipsoid at the centre of a material elliptic dine. 
Taking the eame notation ae before, we have A=}llb\ B=\Sld > , C=£Hf (o s +6 a ). 
Hence the elUpeoid is J MW + J Ma* Y* + J M ( a 3 + bf‘)X*-Me*. 

a 1 y* /i i\ 

Since t is any constant, this may be wiitteu a* + ir T + L a4 I* 2 )' 23- *’’ 

When if=0, this becomes an ellipse similar to the boundary of given disc. Hence 
we infer that the momental ellipse at the centre of an elliptio area is any similar 
and similarly situated ellipse. This also follows from Art. 17, Ex. 1 

Ex. 2. To find the momental elliptoid at any point O of a material ttraight rod 
AB of maw M and length 2 a. Let the straight lin' OAB be the axis of x, 0 the 
origin, O the middle point of AB, OG = c. If the material line can be regarded 
as indefinitely thin, A= 0 , B = M{in i + c*) = C, hence the momental ellipsoid is 
y a +E a =e' J , where e' is any constant. The momental ellipsoid is therefore an 
elongated spheroid, which becomes a right cylinder having the straight line for 
axis, when the rod becomes indefinitely thin. 

Ex. 3. The momental ellipsoid at the centre of a material ellipsoid is 
(b»+c») X*+ (c«+ a*) T*+ (o>+6 s ) Z* =t 4 , 

where « is any constant. It should be noticed that the longest and ehorteet axet of 
the momental elliptoid coincide in direction with the longeet and shortest axes 
respectively of the material ellipsoid. 

22. Conversely, we may show that any ellipsoid being given, a real material 
body can be found of which it it the « cental ellipsoid provided the eum of the 
squares of the reciprocals of any two of il* axet is greater than the square of 
the reciprocal of the third. 

R. D. 
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For let the momenta of inertia about the principal diameters be A=Kja t , 
■BzzKjtp, C=Kj( then by Art. 5 it is neoeeeary that the sum of any two of the 
three A , B, C should be greater than the third Again, this condition 1 b sufficient, 
for if we place two particles on each principal diameter, at such distances from the 
origin, ±g, =fcr, and of suoh masses, m, m\ m", that 

4 mp»=B + C-A, 4 mq i =C+A-B, lm*=A + B-C, 
these six particles will have the principal diameters for principal axes, and the 
given quantities A , B, C for their principal moments of inertia. 

23. Elementary Properties of Principal Axe*. By a 

consideration of some simple properties of ellipsoids, the following 
propositions are evident: 

I. Of the moments of inertia of a body about axes meeting at 
a given point, the moment of inertia about one of the principal axes 
is greatest and about another least. 

For, in the momenta] ellipsoid, the moment of inertia about 
a radius vector from the centre is least when that radius vector 
is greatest and vice versd. And it is evident that the greatest ami 
least radii vectores are two of the principal diameters. 

It follows by Art. 5 that of the moments of inertia with regard 
to all planes passing through a given point, that with regard to 
one principal plane is greatest and with regard to another is least. 

IL If the three principal moments at any point 0 are equal 
to each other, the ellipsoid becomes a sphere. Every diameter is 
then .a, principal diameter, and the radii vectores are all equal. 
Hence every straight line through 0 is a principal axis at 0, and 
the moments of inertia about them are all equal. 

For example, the perpendiculars from the centre of gravity of 
a cube on the three faces are principal axes; for, the body being 
referred to them as axes, we clearly have iimxy = 0, Hmyz = 0, 
Hmzx — 0. Also the three moments of inertia about them are by 
symmetry equal. Hence every.axis through the centre of gravity 
of a _cube is a principal axis, and the moments of inertia about 
them are all equal. 

Next suppose the body to be a regular solid. Consider two 
planes drawn through the centre of gravity each parallel to a face 
of the solid. The relations of these two planes to the solid are 
in all respects the same. Hence also the momental ellipsoid at 
the centre of gravity must be similarly situated with regard to 
each of these planes, and the same is true for planes parallel to all 
the faces. Hence the ellipsoid must be a sphere and the moment 
of inertia will be the Bame about every axis. 

Ex. 1. Three equal partioles A, B, 0 are plaoed at the corners of an equilateral 
triangle; prove that the momental ellipse at their centre of gravity O is a circle. 

By symmetry the diameters OA, OB, QC of the momental ellipse at 0 must be 
equal. The ellipse is therefore a circle. 
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E*. 8. Poor equal particles are placed at the corners of a tetrahedron. If the 
moniestal ellipsoid at their oentre of gravity is a sphere, prove that the tetrahedron 
is regular. 

Ex. 3. Any point O in a body being given and any plane drawn through it, 
prove that two straight lines at right angles can be drawn in this plane through 0 
such that the product of inertia about them is zero. 

These are the axes of the section of the momental ellipsoid at the point O 
formed by the given plane. 

24. At every point of a material system there are always three 
principal axes at right angles to each other. 

Construct the momental ellipsoid at the given x >oiut. Then it 
has been shown that the products of inertia about the axes are 
half the coefficients of — X F, — YZ, — ZX in th« equation to 
the momental ellipsoid referred to these straight lines as axes of 
co-ordinates. Now if an ellipsoid be referred to its principal 
diameters as axes these coefficients vanish. Hence the principal 
diameters of the ellipsoid are the principal axes of the system. 
But every ellipsoid has at least three principal diameters, hence 
every material system has at least three principal axes. 

25. Ex. 1. The principal axes at the centre of gravity being the axes of 
leference, prove that the momental ellipsoid at the point (p, q, r) is 

(^ + 9 s + X* + (J[ + r-+f) V 2 + (^+p- + 9 4 ) Z"-- 2qrYZ-2rpZX~2pqXY=e l , 

when referred to its centre as origin. 

/ Ex. 2. Show that the cubic equation to find the three principal moments of 
inertia at any point (p, q, r) may be written in the form of a determinant 


I-A , 

q 3 -r- 

PQ 

rp 

pq 

21 r 

qr 

rp 

qr 

I-C . 

21 


If (I, m, n) be proportional to the direction-cosines of the axes corresponding to 
any one of the values of I, their values may be found from the equations 

{T-pl + llfg’ + jV?*)} 1 + 2Ipqm+Mrpn=0, 'j 
Mpql + {I-(B + 2Ii a + Jfp*)}m + Mqm = 0, J- 
Mrpi + 21qrm + {I-(C + Up* + Slq'*)}n—0. J 
Thus (J, to, n) are proportional to the minors of the constituents of any row of the 
determinant. 

Ex. 3. If 5=0 be the equation to the momental ellipsoid at the centre of 
gravity O referred to any reotangular a»»s written in the form given in Art. 19, 
then the momental ellipsoid at the point P whose co-ordinates are (p, q, r) is 
S + M{p , + q a +r‘)(X*+Y 3 +Z*)-M(pX+qY+rZ ) i =0. 


2—2 
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Henoe show (1) that the oonjngate planes of the straight line OP in the momental 
ellipsoids at O and P are parallel and (3) that the eeotions perpendicular to OP 
have their axes parallel. 

26. Ellipsoid of Gyration. The reciprocal surface of the 
momental ellipsoid is another ellipsoid, which has also been em¬ 
ployed to represent, geometrically, the positions of the principal 
axes and the moment of inertia about any line. 

We shall require the following elementary proposition. The reciprocal surface 

*9 u3 *9 

of the ellipsoid + — + j=l is the ellipsoid a?x‘ t + 6 *^*+e***=e 4 . 
a* o 

Let ON be the perpendicular from the origin 0 on the tangent plane at any 
point P of the first ellipsoid, and let l, m, n be the direotion-oosiaee of ON, then 
ON*=a s P+b%» 3 +<•*»’. Produce ON to Q so that OQ=t*ION, then Q is a point on 
the reciprocal surface. Let OQ=R; .. c i =(aW + b 1 m* + c l n t ) It*. Changing thiB 
to rectangular co-ordinates, we get *•»«%*+by*+«***. 

To each point of a material body there corresponds a series 
of similar momental ellipsoids. If we reciprocate these we get 
another series of similar ellipsoids coaxial with the first, and such 
that the moments of inertia of the body about the perpendiculars 
on the tangent planes to any one ellipsoid are proportional to 
the squares of those perpendiculars, it is, however, convenient 
to call that particular ellipsoid the ellipsoid of gyration which- 
makes the moment of inertia about a perpendicular on a tanaerM 
plane equal to the product of the mass into the square of thau 
perpendicular. If M be the mass of the body and A, B, C th©' 
principal moments, the equation to the ellipsoid of gyration is 

p p 5 i 

A + B + G M ' 

It is clear that the constant on the right-hand side must be 
1/M, for when Y and Z are put equal to zero, MX* must by 
definition be A. 

27. Conversely, the series of momental ellipsoids at any point 
of a body may be regarded as the reciprocals, with different con¬ 
stants, of the ellipsoid of gyration at that point. They are all of 
an opposite shape to the ellipsoid of gyration, having their longest 
axes m the direction of the shortest axis and their shortest axes 
in the direction of the longest axis of the ellipsoid of gyration. 
The momental ellipsoids however resemble the general shape of 
the body more nearly than the ellipsoid of gyration. They are 
protuberant where'the body is protuberant and compressed where 
the body is compressed, line exact reverse of this is the case in 
the ellipsoid of gyration. See Art. 22, Ex. 3. 

381 Ex. 1. To find the ellipsoid of gyration at the centre of a material ellipse 
disc. Taking the values of A, B, C given in Art 32, Ex. 1, we aee that the 

yi yt z* 1 

ellipsoid of gyration » F + ? + 5 ^* 4 - 
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Ex. 2. The ellipsoid of gyration at any point 0 of a material rod All is 

vi yi & 

+ —•*-—■„ + ■ ■ yr— 1. taking the notation of Art 21, Ex 2 It le thus a very 
0 Ja*+c* Jo'+c* 

flat spheroid whioh, when the rod is indefinitely thin, becomes a circular aiea, whose 
centre is at 0, whose radius is Jia^ + c 1 and whose plane is perpendicular to the rod 

Ex 8. It may be shown that the general equation to the ellipsoid of gyration 
referred to any set of rectangular axes meeting at the given point of the bod> is 


A 

-F 

-1 

MX =0 

-JP 

11 

-D 

MY 

-E 

-D 

6 

MZ 

MX 

VY 

MZ 

M 


oi, when expanded, 

(B C-D^X'+WA-W) Y' + {4B-l“)4 i + 2(AD + Lr)YZ + 2(JlL+li))Z\ 

+S(,Ch+l>l )M=^(4bC-AB i 1,1 Cl 3 -2Vht) 

The right hand side, when multiplied ny 1/, is the discriminant obtained by 
leaving out the last row and the last column, and the coefficients of X-, Y‘, 7, 2 , 
fl/A, 211 ,iYZ are the minors of this diseiimmant 


29 The use of the ellipsoid whose equation referred to thr 
principal axes at the centie of gravity is 

_x P 

Saw? 2my* "Zinz- M' 

has been suggested by Legendie in his Fonctoons Elliptiques. 
T his ellipsoid is to be legalded as a homogeneous solid of such 
density that its mass is equti to that of the body By Art 8, 
Ex 3, it possesses the property that its moments of inertia with 
regard to its principal axes, and therefore by Art 15 its moments 
of inertia with legard to all planes and axes, are the same as 
those of the body. We mav call this ellipsoid the equimomental 
■ellipsoid or Legendre's ellipsoid 

Ex If a plane move bo that the moment of inertia with regard to it ie always 
proportional to the square of the perpendicular from the centre of gravity on the 
plane, then this plane envelopes an ellipsoid similar to Legendre s ellipsoid 

80 There is another ellipsoid which is sometimes nsed By Art 15 the 
moment of inertia with reference to a plane whose direction cosines are (a, f), y) is 
r = 2 ms 3 a 3 + 2 mjt 3 / 3 » + 2 mz 1 y 3 + 22 my* /3y+2Smzx ya hQZmxy ap 
Hence, as m Art 19, we may construct the elnpsoid 
Xmx*. X 3 + Zny 3 . y*+2 mz 3 . Z 3 + 22 myt YZ + 22nui .ZX + 22 mxy .XY=K. 
Then the moment of inertia with regard to any plane through the centre is repre 
sented by tbe inverse square of the radius veotor perpendicular to that plane 

If we oompare the equation of the momental ellipsoid with that of tbiB ellipsoid, 
we see that one may be obtained from «ue other by subtracting the same quantity 
from eaoh of the coefficients of X *, Y 3 , Z 3 . Henoe the two ellipsoids have their 
circular sections coincident in direction* 
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This ellipsoid may also be used to find the moments of inertia abont any 
straight line through the origin. For we may dednoe from Art. 16 that the moment 
of inertia abont any radins vector is represented by the difference between the 
inverse square of that radins vector and the sum of the inverse squares of the 
semi-axes. This ellipsoid is a reciprocal of Legendre’s ellipsoid. All these ellipsoids 
have their principal diameters coincident in direction, and any one of them may be 
need to determine the directions of the principal axes at any point. 

SI. When the body considered is a lamina, the section of the ellipsoid of 
gyration at any point of the lamina by the plane of the lamina is called the ellipse 
of gyration. If the plane of the lamina be the plane of xy, we have 2>u s =0. 
The section of the fourth ellipsoid is then clearly the same as an ellipse of gyration 
at the point. If any momental ellipse be turned round its centre through a right 
angle it evidently becomes similar and similarly situated to the ellipse of gyration. 
Thus, in the case of a lamina, any one of these ellipses may be easily changed 
into the others. 


32. Bqniaamnental Cons. A straight line passes through a fixed point O and 
moves about it in such a manner that the moment of inertia about the line is always 
the same and equal to a given quantity I. To find the equation to the cone generated 
by the straight line. 

Let the principal axes at 0 be taken as the axeB of co-ordinates, and let 
(a, ft, y) be the direction-cosines of the straight line in any position. Then by Art. 
16 we have Aa?+lip i + Cy>= I. 

Hence the equation to the locus is 

(.1 - 1) o= + (It - /) /P + (C- 1) r> = 0, 
or, transforming to Cartesian oo-ordinateB, 

(A - 1) **+(h -1) y*+(<' - 1 ) r*=0. 

It appears from this ^uation that the principal diameters of the cone are the 
principal axes of the body at the given point. 

The given quantity I must be less than the greatest and greater than the least 
of the moments A, B, C. Let A, If, C be arranged in descending order of magni¬ 
tude ; then if I be less than B, the cone has its concavity turned towards the axis 
C, if / be greater than If the concavity is turned towards the axis A, if I =11 the 
cone becomes two planes which are coincident with the central circular sections of 
the momental ellipsoid at the point O. 

The geometrical peculiarity of this cone is that its circular sections in all cases 
are coincident in direction with the circular sections of the momental ellipsoid at 
the vertex. 

This cone is called an equimomental cone at the point at which its vertex is 
situated. 

33. On Equimomental Bodies. Two bodies or systems of 
bodies are said to be equimomental when their moments of inertia 
about all straight lines are equal each to each. 

84 If two systems have the same centre of gravity, the same 
mass, the same principal axes and principal moments at the centre 
of gravity, it follows from the two fundamental propositions of 
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Arts. 13 and 15 that their moments of inertia about all straight 
lines are equal, each to each. 

The converse theorem is also true. If the two bodies have 
eqi&l moments of inertia about every straight line, it is evident 
that the axes of maxima and minima moments are the mmc in 
the two bodies. Of all straight lines having a given direction 
that one has the least moment of inertia for either body which 
passes through the centre of gravity of that body (Art. 13). 
Consider any direction perpendicular to the straight line joining 
the two centres of gravity G, G'. The minimum for one body 
passes through G and for the other through G'. They cannot 
be the same unless G, G' coincide. 

Next consider all the directions which pass through the 
common centre of gravity. The axes of greatest and least 
moments of inertia for each body are two of the principal axes 
of that body (Art. 23). These must therefore coincide in the 
two bodies. The third axis in each body is perpendicular to these 
two, and they also must coincide. 

Lastly, consider two parallel axes at a distance p apart, one 
passing through the common centre of gravity. By the theorem 
of parallel axes, the difference of the moments of inertia about 
these for either body is Mp 1 , where M is the mass of that body. 
But both the moments of inertia and the distance p are the same 
for each bod}'. Hence the masses are also equal. 

It is easy to see that two equimoment al systems must have 
the same momental ellipsoid, and therefore the same principal 
axes at every point. 

35. Case of a Triangle. To find the moments and products 
of inertia of a triangle about any axes vihatever. 

If fi and y be the distances oi the angular points B, C, of a 
triangle ABC from any straight line AX through the angle A, in 
the plane of the triangle,’it is known that the moment of inertia 
of the triangle about A A is \M (/?-’ + #7 4- f), where M is the 
mass of the triangle. 

Let three equal particles, the mass of each being faM, be placed 
at the middle points of the three sides. Then it is easily seen, 
that the moment of inertia of the three particles about AX is 

which is the same as that of the triangle. The three particles, 
treated as one system, and th triangle have the same centre of 
gravity. Let this point be called 0. Draw any straight line OX' 
through the common centre of gravity 0 parallel to AX, then it . 
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is evident that the moments of inertia of the two systems about 
OX' are also equal. 

Since this equality exists for all straight lines through 0 in 
the plane of the triangle, it will be true for two straight lines 
OX', OY' at right angles, and therefore also for a straight line 
OZ' perpendicular to the plane of the triangle. 

One of the principal axes at 0 of the triangle, and of the 
systems of three particles, is normal to the plane, and therefore the 
same for the two systems. The principal axes at 0 in the plane, 
are those two straight lines about which the moments of inertia 
are greatest and least, and therefore by what precedes these axes 
are the same for the two systems. If at any point two systems 
have the same principal axes and principal moments, they have 
also the same moments of inertia about all axes through that 

E oint, and the same products of inertia about any two straight 
nes meeting in that point. And if this point be the centre of 
gravity of both systems, the same thing will also be true for any 
other point. 

If then a particle whose mass is one-third that of the triangle 
he placed at the middle point of each side, the moment of inertia 
of the triangle about any straight line, is the same as that of the 
system of particles, and the product of inertia about any two 
straight lines meeting one another, is the same as that of the 
system of particles. 


36. The existence of equiraomental points is of the greatest 
utility in finding the moments and products of inertia of a body 
about any axes. They may also be used for more general integra¬ 
tions. Thus suppose any given body to be equimomental to three 
particles whose co-ordinates are (x,, y lt z,), (x t ,y 3 ,z t ), (x t ,y t ,s 3 ). 
Since the massed placed at these points may not in all cases 
be equal, let these masses be respectively M u M„ M 3 , where of 
course the sum is equal to the mass of the body. Let <j> (x, y, z) 
be any function of x, y, z which does not contain any power higher 
than the second. Let it be required to find the value of the 
integral or Bum 1m<j>(x, y, z) taken throughout the body, where 
♦n is an element of the mass. The required integral is evidently 
equal to M (*,, y u z,) + y„ z s ) + M t <f> (x„ y t , *,). 

By properly choosing the equivalent points we may use a 
similar rule when tf> is any cubic or quartic function of x, v, z, but 
as these cases are not wanted in rigid dynamics we shall merely 
state a few results a little farther on. 

The same body may be equimomental to several systems of 
points, and some of these sets may be more convenient than the 
others. In order that a set of equimomental points may be usefhl 
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it is necessary (1) that the points should be so conveniently placed 
in the body that their co-ordinates can be easily found with regard 
to any given axes, (2) that the number of points employed in the 
set should be as small as possible. Of these two requisites the 
first is by far the most important. 

Equimomental points have another use besides that of shorten¬ 
ing integrations which may otherwise be troublesome. It will be 
presently seeD that they have a dynamical importance. 


37. A momental ellipsoid at the centre of gravity of any triangle may be found 
xt follow». 

Let an ellipse be inscribed in the triangle touching two ox the sideB AB, BC 
in their middle points F, D. Then, by Carnot's theoiem, it touches the third Bide 
CA in its middle point E. Since DF in parallel to CA the tangent at £, the straight 
line joining E to the middle point N of DF pn nnes through the centre, and therefore 
the centre of the oonio is at O the centre of gravity of the triangle. 


This conic may be shown to be a momental ellipse of the triangle at O. To 
prove this, let us find the moment of inertia of the triangle about OE. Let 
OF = r, and let r 1 be the semi-conjugate diameter, and w the angle between r and r\ 
Now ON=hr, and hence from the equation to the ellipse FlV J =Jr^, ' *■* f* •» 


moment of) M 

about OE 8m ’"’ = 2 

tv f 


therefore moment of] 
inertia 


tHt 2 ’ 


where A' is the area of the ellipse, so that the moments of inertia of the system 
about OE, OF, OD are proportional inversely to OE *, OF a , Of)’. If we take a 
momental ellipse of the right dimensions, it will cut the inscribed conic in E, F, 
and D, and therefore also at the opposite ends of the diameters through these 
points. But two conios cannot cut each other in six points unless they are iden¬ 
tical. Hence this conic is a momental ellipse at 0 of the triangle. 


A normal at O to the plane of the triangle is a principal axis of the triangle 
(Art. 16). Henoe a momental ellipsoid of the triangle has the inscribed conic for 
one principal section. If 2a and 2b be the lengths of the axes of this conic, 2c that 
of the axie of the ellipsoid which iB perpendicular to the plane of the lamina, we 
have, by Arts. 7 and 19, l/c**l/a*-t-l/b*. 

If the triangle be an equilateral triangle, the momental ellipsoid beoomes a 
spheroid, and every axis through the oentre of gravity in the plane of the triangle 
is a principal axis. 

Since any similar and similarly situated ellipse is also a momental ellipse, we 
may take the ellipse oireumscribing the triangle, and having its oentre at the centre 
of gravity, as the momental ellipse of the triangle. 


38/ Ex. 1. A momental ellipse at an angular point of a triangular area touches 
the opposite side at its middle point and bisects the adjacent Bides. 

f' Ex. 2. A momental ellipse at the middle point F of the side AB of a t riangu la r 
lamina. ABC circumscribes the triangle and has FC, FB for conjugate diameters. 
Prove also that another momental ellipse at the same point F touches the sides AC, 
BC at their middle points. 
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El a. The principal radii of gyration at the centre of gravity of a triangle 

a » + b* +c * A* * 

are the roots of the equation x* -gg— **+i08 = " 

where A is the area of the triangle. 

Ex. 4. The direction of the principal axes at the centre of gravity 0 of a 
triangle maj be constructed thus. Draw at the middle point h of any side BC 

leng ths DH=~, DB'=^ along the perpendicular, where p is the perpendicular 
P P 

from A on BC and k, k' are the principal radii oi gyration found by the last 
example. Then OH, OH 1 are the directions of the principal axes at O, whose 
moments of inertia are respectively Jlfk 1 and Mb' 1 . 

Ex. 6. The directions of the prinoipal axes and the principal moments at the 
centre of gravity may also be determined thus. Draw at the middle point D of any 
side BC a perpendicular DK—BCfl*] 3. Describe a circle on OK as diameter and 
join D to the middle point of OK by a line outting the circle in R and S, then OR, OS 
are the directions of the principal axes, and the moments of inertia about them are 
respectively JiV. DS 2 and Jlf. DR 2 . 

Ex. 6. Let four particles each one-sixth of the mass of the area of a parallelo¬ 
gram be placed at the middle points of the sides and a fifth particle one-third of the 
same mass at the centre of gravity, then these Jive particles and the area of the 
parallelogram are eqmmomental systems. 

Ex. 7. Let particles each equal to one-twelfth of the maBg of a quadrilateral 
area be placed at each corner and let a fifth particle of negative mass but also one- 
twelfth be placed at the intersection of the diagonals. Then the centre of gravity of 
the quadrilateral area is the centre of gravity of these five particles. Let a sixth 
particle equal to three-quarters of the mass of the quadrilateral be placed at the 
oentre of gravity thus found. Prove that these six particles are equimomental to the 
quadrilateral area. 

Ex. 8. Let particles each equal to one quarter of the mass of an elliptic area be 
placed at the middle points of the chords joining the extremities of any pair of con¬ 
jugate diameters. Prove that these four particles are equiiaomental to the elliptic 
area. 

Ex. 9. Let a tenth of the mass of a solid homogeneous ellipsoid be placed at 
each of the six extremities of a set of conjugate diameters and two-fifths of the 
mass at the centre, prove that this system of particles is rguimomental to the 
ellipsoid. 

Ex. 10. Any sphere of radius a and mass 11 is equimomental to a system of 

four particles each of mass placed so that their distances from the centre 

make equal angles with each other and are each equal to r, and a fifth particle equal 
to the remainder of the mass of the sphere placed at the centre, 

39. Caaeof a Tetrahedron. To find the moments and pro~ 
ducts of inertia of a tetrahedron about any axes whatever, i.e. to 
find a system of equimomental particles. 

Let A BCD be the tetrahedron. Through one angular point 
D draw any plane and let it be taken as the plane of wy. Let D 
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be the area of the base ABC, a, ]3, y the distances of its angular 
points from the plane of ay, and p the length of the perpendicular 
from D on the base ABC . 

Let PQR be any section parallel to the base ABC and of 
thickness du, where u is the perpendicular from D on PQR. The 
moment of inertia of the triangle PQR with respect to the plane 
of ay is the same as that of three equal particles, each one-third 
its mass, placed at the middle points of its sides. The volume of 

the element PQR — t, Ddu. The ordinates of the middle points of 

the sides AB, BC, CA are respectively 4(a + £), 40 + y), My + a). 
Hence, by similar triangles, the ordinates of the middle points of 
PQ, QR, RP are 4(* + 0) v/p, 40 + Y> u !p> My + *) «//>■ 

The moment of inertia of the triangle PQR with regard to the 
plane ay is therefore 

Integrating from it = 0 to u = p, we have the moment of 
inertia of the tetrahedron with regard to the plane xy 

= ls v y+& > +'f + 0y + 'Y* + a P\ 

where V is the volume. 

If particles each one-twentieth of the mass of the tetrahedron 
were placed at each of the angular points and the rest of the 
mass, viz. four-fifths, were collected at the centre of gravity, the 
moment of inertia of these five particles with regard to the plane 
of a y would be 


V V 

a-‘ + ^R"-+ ^y*. 


4/a + 0 + 7 y V 
o\ 4 ) + 20 20 

which is the same as that of the tetrahedron. 

The centre of gravity of these five particles is the centre of 
gravity of the tetrahedron, and together they make up the mass 
of the tetrahedron. Hence, by Art. 13, the moments of inertia of 
the two systems with regard to any plane through the centre of 
gravity are the same, and by the same article this equality will 
exist for all planes whatever. It follows, by Art 5, that the mo¬ 
ments of inertia about any straight line are also equal. The two 
systems are therefore eQuimomental. 


40. Theory of Projections. If the distance of every point 
in a given figure in space from soap fixed plane be increased in a 
fixed ratio, the figure thus altered is called the projection of the 
given figure. By projecting a figure from three planes at right 
angles as base planes in succession, the figure may be often much 


ev 
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simplified. Thus an ellipsoid can always be 
sphere, and any tetrahedron into a regular teta 



It is clear that if the base plane from which the figure is 
projected be moved parallel to itself into a position distant D 
from its former position, no change of form is produced in the 
projected figure. If n be the fixed ratio of projection the pro¬ 
jected figure has merely been moved through a space nD perpen¬ 
dicular to the base plane. We may therefore suppose the base 
plane to pass through any given point which may be convenient. 


41. If two bodies are equimomental, their projections 
equimomental. 


Let the origin be the common centre of gravity, then the 
two bodies are such that Sm = 2m'; = 0, 2wV = 0, &c., 

%ma? = 2mV a , Xmyz = Xm'fz', &c., unaccented letters referring 
to one body and accented letters to the other. Let both the 
bodies be projected from the plane of xy in the fixed ratio 1 : n. 
Then any point whose co-ordinates are (x, y, z) is transferred to 
(x, y, nz ) and (x\ f, z) to (x\ y\ nz'). Also the elements of mass 
m, to' become nm and nm. It is evident that the above equalities 
are not affected by these changes, and that therefore the projected 
bodies are equimomental. 

The projection of a momental ellipse of a plane area is a 
momentai ellipse of the projection. 

Let the figure be projected from the axis of x as base line, 
so that any point (x, y) is transferred to \x, y) where y' — ny, and 
any element of area m becomes m! where to' — nm. Then 

^ StoV, Xrnxy = ^ Xm'xy', 2to?/ 3 = ^Sm'y' 3 . 

The momental ellipses of the primitive and the projection are 
Xmy*X 2 — 2 XmxyXY + Sma^F 3 = Me*, 

Zm'y‘*X'* - 21m’xj/X'T + 2mVF' a = M'e'*. 

To project the former we put X' = X, Y' ~ nY. Its equation 
becomes identical with the latter by virtue of the above equalities 
when we put e' 4 = eW. 

43. Ex. 1. A momental ellipse of the area of a square at its centre of gravity 
is easily seen to be the inscribed circle. By projecting this figure first with one side 
as base line, and secondly with a diagonal as base, the square beoomee successively 
a rectangle and a parallelogram. Hence one momental ellipse at the centre of gravity 
of a parallelogram is the inscribed oonio touching the sides at their middle points. 

Ex. 3. By projecting an equilateral triangle into any triangle, we may infer the 
results of some of the previous articles, but the method will be best explained by ite 
application to a tetrahedron. 
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Bx. 8. Since any ellipsoid may be obtained by projecting a sphere, we infer by 
Art. 88, Ex. 8, that any solid ellipsoid of mass M is eqnimomental to a system of 

1 

four particles each of mass ™ , placed on a similar ellipsoid whose linear dimen¬ 
sions are n times as great as those of the material ellipsoid, so that the eccentric 
lines of the particles make equal angles with each other, and a fifth particle equal to 
the remainder of the mass of the ellipsoid plaoed at the centre of gravity. 

If this material ellipsoid be the Legendre’s ellipsoid of any given body, we 
see that any body whatever is eqnimomental to a system of five particles placed as 
above described on an ellipsoid similar to the Legendre’s ellipsoid of the body. 

Ex. 4. Show that a solid oblique cone on an elliptic base is eqnimomental to a 
system of three particles each one-tenth of the mass of the oone plaoed on the cir- 
cnmferenoe of the base so that the differences of their eccentrio angles are equal, a 
fourth particle equal to three-tenths of the cone placed at the middle point of 
the straight line joining the vertex to the centre of gravity of the base, and a 
fifth particle to make np the mass of the cone plaoed at the centre of gravity of the 
volume. 


43. To find an eUiptoid eqnimomental to any tetrahedron. 

The moments of inertia of a regular tetrahedron with regard to all planet through 
the centre of gravity O are equal by Art. 23. If r be the radius of the inscribed 
sphere, the moment with regard to a plane parallel to one face is easily seen by 

Art. 39 to be 3/ —. If then we describe a sphere of radinB p-JSr, with its centre 

1) 

at the oentre of gravity, and its mass equal to that of the tetrahedron, this sphere 
and the tetrahedron will be equimomental. Since the oentre of gravity of any face 
projects into the oentre of gravity of the projected face, we infer that the ellipsoid 
to which any tetrahedron is equimomental is similar and similarly situated to that 
inscribed in the tetrahedron and touching each faoe in its centre of gravity, but has 
its linear dimensions greater in the ratio 1 : N /§. It may also be easily seen that 
the sphere whose radios is p=»/3r, touches each edge of the regular tetrahedron at 
its middle point. Bence we infer that the ellipsoid eqnimomental to any tetra¬ 
hedron touches each edge at its middle point and has Us centre at the oentre of 
gravity of the volume. 


Ex. 1. If E* be the aum of the squares of the edges of a tetrahedron, E* the 
sum of the squares of the aTeaB of the faces and V the volume, show that the Bemi- 
axes of the ellipsoid inscribed in the tetrahedron, touohing each face in the centre 
of gravity and having its oentre at the centre of gravity of the tetrahedron, are the 
roots of . E* . f* , K 3 „ 

***” 2 4 .8** + 2 4 .8 ,P ~2 , .8 -0, 


and that, if the roots be ±p,, ±p,, ±pj, the moments of inertia with regard to the 
principal planes of the tetrahedron are it , M , Af . 


Ex £. If a perpendicular EP be draw** at the centre of gravity E of any 
faees=4pt/p, where p is the perpendioular from the opposite corner of the tetrahedron 
on that faoe, then E is a point on the principal plane corresponding to the root p of 
the cubic. 
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44. Four particlct of equal mau can always be found which are equimomental to 
my given toUd body. 

Let 0 be the centre of gravity of the body, Ox, Oy, Oi, the principal axes at O. 
Let the moments of inertia with regard to the co-ordinate planet be 3f«*, Mj S 9 , and 
ify 5 . By Art. 84, the mass of each particle must be JAf. Let (x x y x * x ) Ac. (*< 3 / 4 * 4 ) 
be the required co-ordinates of these four points. Then these twelve co-ordinates 
must satisfy the nine equations 

2*»=4a>, Zy s = 4/3*, S* S = V. Sry=0, Zy* = 0, 2 * 1 = 0 , 2* = 0, Xy=0, 2*=0. 

Now if we write X]=af,, *,=afj Ac. yi=fr>h, y 3 =d’!a Ao. *i= 7 fi Ao. we have 
nine equations to find the twelve oo-ordinatee (fiVili) Ac. ({<i)<D which differ from 
those just written down only in having a 3 , 0 s , y 3 each replaced by unity. These 
modified equations express that the momenta! ellipsoid at 0 of the four particles 
must be a sphere. The equations are therefore satisfied if the four points, whose 
co-ordinates are represented by the Greek letten, are the corners of a regular tetra¬ 
hedron. (See also Art. 23, Ex. 2.) This tetrahedron may be regarded as inscribed 
in a sphere whose radius is If we project this sphere into an ellipsoid whoso 
semi-axes are o (3 7 the regular tetrahedron will be deformed into an oblique tetra¬ 
hedron. The comers of this obliqne tetrahedron are the required equimomental 
points. 

In the same way we may prove that three particles of equal mass can always be 
found which are equimomental to any plane area. If Ma 3 , Mfl 1 , and zero are the 
moments of inertia of the area about the principal planet at the centre of gravity, 
the result is that these particles must lie on the ellipse 0V 2 + 1 i*y*=2a*/P. It also 
follows that, if one of these points, as Z), be taken anywhere on this ellipse, the other 
two points, E and F, are at the opposite extremities of that chord which is bisected 
in some point N by the produced radius DO so that ON =J OD. 

45. Moments with higher powers. These moments arK 
not often wanted in dynamics though useful in other subjects. 
It will therefore be sufficient to state some general results, the 
demonstrations of which are left to the reader. 

Let da he any elementary area or volume as the case may he. 
Let z be its ordinate refeiTed to any plane of xy. Our object is 
to find the value of the integral $z n da for a triangle, quadrilateral, 
tetrahedron, &c. 

Let the co-ordinates of the comers of the body considered be 
foyA), (tfjJMx), &c. Let H n (z x z 3 &c.) represent the arithmetic 
mean of the different homogeneous products of z y z 3 , &c. of n 
dimensions, for example H» (x,* s ) = \ (z, J + z 3 z t + z x z 3 + z*). 

Then for a triangle of area A, 

jz n da = Aif„ (ziZiZ»). 

For a quadrilateral of area A, 

JtPda = A {ff n (z l z 3 z t z 4 ) - z'H n _ x (****<)}, 
where z is the ordinate of the intersection of the diagonals. 
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For a tetrahedron of volume V, 

Jz n dtr = VH n (z I z t z t z 4 ). 

For two tetrahedra joined together, whose united volume is V, 
Jz n d<r =V[H n (z 1 ...z t )- z'H n z t )), 

where z' is the ordinate of the point of intersection of the common 
base with the straight line joining the two vertices. 

We notice that, except for the factor A or V representing the 
area or volume, these four expressions are functions of the ordinates 
only of the comers and are not functions of the differences of the 
abscissae. 


When the index n is not a positive integer these expressions take more com¬ 
plicated forms. For these we refer the reader to a paper by the author in the 
Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, No. 83, 1886. 

When the value of JW<r is known that of nfxz n ~'da can be found by performing 


d d 

the operation x x — + 


on the former result. The value of n(n - l)Jj-V- s dcr 


can be found by repeating the operation and so on. 


Lastly, it may be shown that when two bodies are such that the valnes of )z"dtr 
are equal, each to each, for all planes of xy these bodies are equimomentaL 


Ex. 1. If <p (ryz) be a function not higher than the third degree the value of 
ffdir tor any triangle can be found by using seven equivalent or equimomental 
points. We collect one-twentieth of the mass of the area at each corner, tipo- 
fifteenths at the middle point of each side, and the rest, viz. nine-twentieths, at the 
centre of gravity. 


Ex. 2. If <p (ryz) be not higher than the third degree the value of \<pda for 
a tetrahedron can be represented by eight equivalent points. We collect nine- 
fortieths of the volume at the centre of gravity of each face and one-fortieth at each 
corner. Other examples may be found nt the paper already referred to. 


46. Theory of Inversion. To explain how the theory of 
inversion can be applied to find moments of inertia. 


Let a radius vector drawn from some .fixed origin 0 to any point P of a figure be 
produced to P\ where the rectangle OP . OP' =it being some given quantity. 
Then as P travels all over the given figure, P' traces out another which is called the 
inverse of the given figure. 


Let (*, y, z) be the co-ordinates of P, [z', y', :') those of P '; r, r' the radii vectores, 
dv, do' corresponding polar elements of volume; p, p, dm, dm' their respective 
densities and masses. Let du be the solid angle subtended at O by either do 
or dd. Then 


and since ~ = * we have x'Hv 
r r 


dv' - r^dwdr' = £)•*** = (‘J dr, 




x*do. Now dm=pdv, dm' =p'dv'. If then 


we take £-= * we have 2x^dm' ezXxMm, with similar equalities in the case of 

all the other moments and products of inertia. 
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When the body is on axes or an axo the ratio of dv' to do ie different. We have 

dl? f / j(\4 /k\* 

In these oases respectively - J or f - J . Similar results however follow 

which may be all summed up in the following theorem. 

.Thbob. I. Let any body be changed into another by invert Con with regard to 
any point O. If the deneitiee at eorretponding poinU be denoted by p, p' and their 

distances from O by r, r'; let p'=p f p'j . Then these two bodies have the same 

moments of inertia with regard to all straight lines through O. Here ti=10, 6 or 6 
aooording as the body is a volume, an area or an are. 

It also follows that the two bodies have the same principal axes at the point 0, 
and the same ellipsoids of gyration. 

We may also obtain the following theorem by the nae of Eelvin’s method of 
finding the potentials of attracting bodies by Inversion. 


Theor. II. Let any body be changed into another body by inversion with regard 
to any point O. If the densities at corresponding points P, P' be denoted by p, p\ 

and their distances from O by r, r\ let p’=p (p\ . Then the moment of inertia of 


the second body with regard to any point C’ is equal to that of the first body with 
regard to the corresponding point C multiplied by either of the equal quantities 

Here n=8, 6 or 4 according an the body is a volume, area or arc. 


/ * v oc 
\oc) or 00 • 


To prove this, consider the osse in which the body is a volume. By similar 
triangles CP. r'=CP‘. OC. We then find pdv (CP) 3 = p'dv' (C'P') 3 , by pro¬ 

ceeding as before. This being true for every element the theorem follows at once. 


Ex. The density of a solid sphere \aries inversely as the tenth power of the 
distance from an external point 0. Prove that its moment of inertia abont any 
straight line through 0 is the same as if the sphere were homogeneous and its 
density equal to that of the heterogeneous sphere at e point where the tangent from O 
meets the sphere. Prove that if the density bad varied inversely as the sixth power 
of the distance from 0, the masses of the two spheres would have been equal. What 
is the condition that they should have a common centre of gravity ? Math. Tripos. 


47. Centre of Pressure. If a plane lamina is immersed in 
a homogeneous fluid it is proved in treatises on hydrostatics that 
the pressures on the elements of area act normally to the plane 
and are proportional to the product of the area of the element 
by the depth below a fixed horizontal plane often called ‘‘the 
effective surface.” It easily follows from statical principles that 
the centre of these parallel forces lies in the plane of the lamina 
and is the same however the forces are turnea round their points 
of application provided they remain parallel. This point w called 
in hydrostatics the centre of pressure. 

Let the intersection of the lamina with the effective surface 
taken as the axis of x and let the axis of y be in the plane of 
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the lamina, the axes being rectangular. Then by the common 
formulae for the centre of parallel forces 

j Product of inertia about Ox, Oy 
~ moment of the area about Ox ’ 

Y _ Moment of inertia about Ox 
~ moment of the area about Ox ' 

Let the given area be equimomental to particles whose masses 
we m,, m, ®c. and let ( x lt y,), (a~,, y s ), &c. be the co-ordinates of 
these particles. Then 

„ _ S mxy 2my 2 

— Imy ’ — 2my ' 

But these are the formulae to find the centre of gravity of particles 
whose masses are proportional to Mt,y,, m./y t &c. having the same 
30 -ordinates as before. Hence this rule, 

If any area be equimomental to a eerie* of particles, the centre 
of pressure of the area is the centre of gravity of the same particles 
with their masses increased in the ratio of their depths. 

For example, the centre of pressure of a triangle wholly im¬ 
mersed is the centre of gravity of three weights placed at the 
middle points of the sides and each proportional to the depth of 
the point at which it is placed. 

In this article we confine our attention to the hydrostatical 
properties of the point, but we may notice that the co-ordinates 
X and Y are so useful that in dynamics also names have been 
given to them. It follows from the formulae (5) of the next article 
that X is the abscissa of the principal point of the axis of x, so 
that the projection of the centre of pressure of any area on its 
intersection with the effective surface is the prinr pal point of that 
intersection. It will also be shown in Chap. Ill that the ordinate 
Y is equal to the distance of the centre of oscillation from the axis 
of suspension. In this way we can translate our hydrostatical 
results into dynamics and conversely. 

Since the co-ordinates X, Y depend only on the ratio of the 
moments and products of inertia to the mass and on the position 
of the centre of gravity, it is clear that two equimomental areas 
have the same centre of pressure. 

Ex. 1. If p, q, r be the depths of the oornere of a triangular area wholly 
immersed in a fluid, prove that the areal oo-ordiaatee of its centre of pressure 
referred to tire aides of the triangle itself are £ (1 +j>/«), $ (I +g/»), $ (1 +r/*), where 
*=P+ j+r v t 

Thie may be proved by replacing the triangle by three weights situated at the 
ruiddle points of the sides proportional to their depths, and taking moments about 
the aides in sueeeeeion to find their centre of gravity. 
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Ex. 8. Let any vertical area be referred to Cartesian rectangular axes Ox, Oy, 
with the origin at the centre of gravity. Let the depth of the oentre of gravity 
be h, and let the intersection of the area with the surface of the fluid make an 
angle 8 with the axis of x, and let this intersection in the standard case cut the 
positive side of the axis of y. Let A, B and F be the moments and product of 
inertia of the area about the axes. Then by taking moments about Ox, Oy we see 
that the oo-ordinates of the oentre of pressure are 

„ B sin 8- Poos 8 „ F sin 8- A oos 8 

ha ‘ 'ha ’ 

where a is the area. 

Ex. 3. If the area turn round its oentre of gravity in its own plane the locus 
of its centre of pressure in the area is an ellipse and in space is a circle. The 
ellipse has its principal diameters coincident in direction with the principal axes 
of the area at the oentre of gravity. The circle has its oentre in the vertical through 
the centre of gravity. 

Ex. 4. In a heterogeneous fluid the pressure at any point P referred to a unit 
of area is given by p=a+6s* where * is the ordinate of P. Prove that the ordinate 
of the oentre of pressure of any triangular area wholly immersed at any inclination 
aH + bH 

to the horizon is —=1—where H has the meaning given in Art. 45. 

fl-alQ + of£ n 

Ex. 5. In rotating fluids the pressure at any point P is given by p=a + i« + er* 
where r is the distance of P from the axis of z. Show that the pressure on any part 
of the area of the containing vessel is given by 

(1) whole pressure=J(a + 4-cr 5 ) do-=(a+ M) (T + cci 5 

where Z is the ordinate of the centre of gravity of the area a, and ale 3 its moment of 
inertia about the axis of z. 

(2) Vertical pressure=//(o + bz + cr 1 ) dxdy = aP + bV+cPh'* 

where P is the projection of a on the plane of xy, V the volume between a and its 
projection and Pk' 3 the moment of inertia of the projection P about the axis of z. 

It is evident that in all these cases the values of the integrals oan in general be 
written down by the rules given in this chapter; so that actual integrations are 
for the most part unnecessary. 

48. The Principal Axes of a system. A straight line 
1 being given it is required to find at what point in its length it is a 
principal axis of the system , and if any such point exist to find the 
other two principal axes at that point. This point 'may be con¬ 
veniently called the principal point of the straight line. 

Take the straight line as axis of z, and any point 0 in it as 
origin. Let C be the point at which it is a principal axis, and 
let Cx', Oy 7 be the other two principal axes. 

Let G0=zh,6 — angle between Cx and Ox. Then 
si as x cob 0 Ay sin 
y' ~ — x sin 0 + y cos 
zl — x — h 
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lence Xmaff — cos BXmxz + sin BXmyz) _ 

— h (cos BXrnx + sin BXmy)) ~ 

.(1). 

Xmy'f — — sin BXmxz + cos BXmyz 1 
— h (— sin BXmx + cos BXmy) j — 

. (2), 

Xmx'y' - Xm {xf - a?) +Xmxy cos 20 — 0... 

. ( 3 )- 

The last equation shows that 


a . iXmxy 2 F 

tan 2 6 — ^— , = D . 

Xm (a? — if) B — A 

.(4), 


ccording to the previous notation. 

The equations (1) and (2) must be satisfied by the same value 
if h. Eliminating h we get Xmxz X my = XmyzXmx as the coa¬ 
lition that the axis of z should be a principal axis at some point 
n its length. Substituting in (1) we have 

, Xmyz Xmxz 

h= .(o). 

Xmy zmx s ' 

The equation (•>) expresses the condition that the axis of z 
hould be a principal axis at some point in its length ; and the 
ulue of h gives the position of this point. 

If Xmxz — 0 and Xmyz = 0, the equations (1) and (2) are 
10th satisfied by h = 0. These are therefore the sufficient and 
necessary conditions that the axis of z should be a principal axis 
’t the origin. 

If the system be a plane lamina and the axis of z be a normal 
o the plane at any point, we have 2 = 0. Hence the conditions 
Zmxz = 0 and Xmyz = 0 are satisfied. Therefore one of the 
iriucipal axes at any point of a plane lamina is a normal to the 
ilane at that point. 

In the case of a surface of revolution bounded by planes 
aerpendicular to the axis, the axis is a principal axis at any point 
if its length. 

Again, equation (4) enables us, when one principal axis is 
liven, to find the other two. If 8 = a be the first value of 0, all 
jhe others are included in 8 = a + £ mr, hence all these values give 
inly the same axes over again. 

49. Since (4) does not contain h, it appears that if the axis 
if 2 be a principal axis at more than one point, the principal axes 
it those points are parallel Again, in that case (5) must be 
atisfied by more than one value of h. Hut, since h enters only in 
-he first power, this cannot be unless 

Xmx*= 0, Xmy = 0, Xmxz — 0, Xmyz — 0; 
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so that, the aria must para through the centre of gravity and he 
a principal avis at the origin, ana therefore (since the origin is 
arbitrary) a principal axis at every point in its length. ‘ 

If the principal axes at the centre of gravity be taken as the 
axes of a, y, z, (1) and (2) are satisfied for all values of h. Hence, 
if a straight line be a principal axis at the centre of gravity, it is 
a principal axis at every point in its length. 

If the given straight line is parallel to a principal axis at the 
centre of gravity 0, it is easy to see that the given line is a 
principal axis at the projection of G on itself. For let the origin 
0 be taken at the projection, and let (?£, Gy, G£ be a parallel 
system of axes, then since and z are zero, it follows 

from Art. 13 that 'S.mxz and 'S.myz are also zero. 


50. Let the system be projected on a plane perpendicular to 
the given straight line, so that the ratios of the elements of mass 
to each other are unaltered. The given straight line, which has 
been taken as the axis of z, cuts this plane in 0, and will be a . 
principal axis of the projection at 0, because, the projected system ] 
being a plane lamina, the conditions 1/nurz = 0, Hmyz = 0 are both 1 
. satisfied. Since z does not appear in equation (4), it follows that, 
if the given straight line be a principal axis at some point C in 
its length, the other two principal axes at C will be parallel to 
the principal axes of the projected system at 0. These last may 
often be conveniently found by the next proposition. 

61. Ex. 1. The principal axes of a right-angled triangle at the right angle 
are, one perpendioular to the plane and two others inclined to its sides at the 

angles itan -1 jrZjs • where a and 6 are the sides of the triangle adjacent to the 
right angle. 

We have tan20 = , Art. 48, and by Art. 36 ,A=M~, B=M~, F=M a - . 

& A. D Q 12 

Ex. 2. The principal axes of a quadrant of an ellipse at the oentre are, one 
perpendicular to the plane and two others inclined to the principal diameters at the 

angles | tan -1 ^ > where a and 6 are the semi-axee of the ellipse. 

Ex. 8. The principal axee of a oribe at any point P are, the straight line 
joining P to 0 the centre of gravity of the cube, and any two straight lines at P 
perpendicular to PO, and perpendioular to eaoh other. 

Ex. A Prove that the loom of a ppoint P at which one of the principal axes is 
parallel to a given straight line'is a rectangular hyperbola in the plane of which the 
oentre of gravity of the body lieu, and one of whose asymptotes is parallel to the given 
straight line. Bat if the given straight line be parallel to one of the principal axes 
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t the oentre of gravity, the locus of P ii that principal axis or the perpendicular 
riacipal plane. 

Take the origin at the oentre of gravity, and one axis of co-ordinates parallel 
> the given straight line. 

Ex. 6. The principal point of any side Ali of a, triangular area ABC bisects 
le distance between the middle point of that side and the foot of the perpendicular 
•om the opposite corner on the side. 

Ex. 6. An edge of a tetrahedron will be a principal axis at some point in its 
mgth only when it is perpendicular to the opposite edge. [Jullien.] 

Conversely, if this condition be satisfied, the edge will be a principal axis at 
point C, such that OC=iON, where N is the middle point of the edge and Oisthe 
>ot of the perpendicular distance between it and the opposite edge. 

Ex. 7. The axes Ox, Oy axe so placed that the product of inertia F or Smxy 
1 zero. If A and S are the moments of inertia about these axes, prove that the 
roduct of inertia about two perpendicular axes Ox', Oy' in the plane xy is 
F'=\(A-B) sin 29 

'here 9 is the angle xOx' measured in the positive direction from Or. 

52. Foci of Inertia. Given the positions of the principal 
s res Ox, Oy, Oz at the centre of gravity 0, and the moments of 
nertia about them, to find the positions of the principal axes at any 
mnt P in the plane of xy, and the moments of inertia about them. 

Let the mass of the body be J\f, and let A, B be the moments 
if inertia about the axes Ox, Oy, of which we shall suppose A 
he greater. Let S, H be two points in the axis of greatest mo- 

nent, one on each side of the origin so that OS — OH = 

riiese may be called the foci of inertia for that principal plana. 

Because these points are in one of the principal axes at the 
sentre of gravity, the principal axes at S and H are parallel to the 
ixes of co-ordinates, and the moments of inertia about those in 
he plane of xy are respectively ‘A and B + M. OS 1 = A. These 
>eing equal, any straight line through <S or H in the plane of xy 
s a principal axis at that point, and the moment of inertia about 
t is equal to A. 

If P be any point in the plane of xy, then one of the principal 
Lxes at P will be perpendicular to the plane xy. For, if p, q be 
he co-ordinates 01 P, the conditions that this line should be a 
principal axis are 

2m (® — 2 >)* = 0, 2m (" —q)z = 0, 

vhich are obviously satisfied, because the centre of gravity is the 
>rigin, and the principal axes the axes, of co-ordinates. 


V 


A-B 
M • 
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The other two principal axes may be found thus. If two 

straight lines meeting 
at a point P be such that 
the moments of inertia 
about them are equal, 
then, provided they are 
in a principal plane, the 
principal axes at P bi¬ 
sect the angles between 
these two straight lines. 
For, if with centre P 
we describe the mo- 
mental ellipse, the axes 
of this ellipse bisect the angles between any two equal radii 
vectores. 

Join SP and HP; the moments of inertia about SP, HP are 
each equal to A. Hence, if PG and PT are the internal and 
external bisectors of the angle SPH, PG, PT are the principal 
axes at P. If therefore with S and H as foci we describe any 
ellipse or hyperbola, the tangent and normal at any point are the 
principal axes at that point. 

53. Take any straight line MN through the origin, making an angle 9 with 
the axis of x. Draw S3I, HN perpendiculars on MN. The moment of inertia 
about MN is 

=A cos 2 9 + DBm*9=A - (A -N) ain 2 0 
= A - M. {OS sin 0)*= A - 31. SM*. 

Through P draw PT parallel to MN, and let SY and HZ be the perpendiculars 
from S and H on it. The moment of inertia about PT is then 
= moment about MN + M. MY* 

=A+M(MY-SM) (MY + S3f) 

=A+M.8Y.UZ. 

In the same way it may be proved that the momeut of inertia about a line PG 
passing between H and .S' is lets than A by the mass into the product of the perpen¬ 
diculars from .S’ and H on PG. 

If therefore with 8 and H at foci we deteribe any ellipte or hyperbola, the moment 
of inertia about any tangent to either of theee curvet it constant. 

It follows from this that the moments of inertia about the principal axes at P 
are equal to B +J M (SP ± HP)*. 

For if a and b be the axes of the ellipse we have a* -1*«. OS*=(A- B)jM, 
and hence 

A + M.SY.HZ=A+Mb*=B + Ma*=B + lM(SP+HP)\ 
and the hyperbola may be treated in a similar manner. 

54. This reasoning may be extended to points lying in any given plane passing 
through the centre of gravity 0 of the body. Let Ox, Oy be tbe axes in the given 
plane each that the product of inertia abont them is zero (Art. 28). Construct the 
points S and H as before, so that OS 1 and OH* are eaeh equal to tbe difference of 
the moments of inertia about Ox and Oy divided by the mass. Draw Sy' a parallel 
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rough S to the axis of y, the product of inertia about Sx, 8y' ia equal to that 
out Ox, Oy together with the product of inertia of the whole maee collected 

0. Both these are zero, hence the section of the momental ellipsoid at S is a 
role, and the moment of inertia abont every straight line through 8 in the plane 
Jy is the same and equal to that about Ox. We can then show that the moments 

inertia about PH and PS are equal; so that PG, PT, the internal and external 
sectors of the angle SPH, are the principal diameters of the section of the 
omental ellipsoid at P by the given plane. And it also follows that the 
loments of inertia about the tangents to a oonic whose fooi are S and H are the 
une. 

55 . Ex. 1. To find the fooi of inertia of an elliptic area. The moments of 
iertia about the major and minor axes are £ Mb 2 and £ .1/a 2 . Hence the minor axis 
i the axis of greatest moment. The fooi of inertia therefore lie in the nn axis at a 
istancefrom the centre = J fa^-b 2 , i.e. half the distance of the geometrical foci 
cm the centre. 

Ex. 2. Two particles each of mass m are placed at the extremities of the minor 
xis of an elliptic area of mass M. Prove that the principal axes at any point of 
tie circumferenoe of the ellipse will be the tangent and normal to the ellipse, pro- 
m 5 e* 

idedthst Af = - i-^ a . 

Ex. 3. At the points which have been called foci of inertia tico of the principal 
loments are equal. Show that it is not in general tiue that a point exists such 
bat the moments of inertia about all axes through it are the same, and find the 
onditions that there may be such a point. Such points when they exist in a solid 
ody may be called the spherical points of inertia ttj that solid. 

Refer the body to the principal axes at the centre of gravity. Let P be the point 
equired, (or, y, z) its co-ordinates. Since the momental ellipsoid at P is to be a 
phere, the products of inertia about all rectangular axes meeting at P are zero, 
lence, by Art. 13, ry = 0, i/r = 0, rr = 0. It follows that two of the three x, y, z 
nust be zero, so that the point must be on one of the principal axes at the centre 
>f gravity. Let this be called the axis of :. Since the moments of inertia about 
hree axes at P parallel to the co-ordinate axes are A +M:\ B + Mz 2 and C, we see 
hat these cannot be equal unless A-11 and each is less than C. There are then 
wo points on the axis of unequal moment which are equimomental for all axes. 
Poisson and Binet.] 

Ex. 4. The spherical points of a hemispherical surface are the centre and a point 
m the surface. Find also the spherical points of a solid hemisphere. 

By Art. 5, Ex. 8, the momenta of inertia about every axis through the centre are 
he same. Hence the oentre is one spherical point. Since the oentre of gravity 
lisects the distauoe between the points the position of the other follows at once. 

56. Arrangement of Principal axes. Given the positions 
>f the principal axes at the centre of gravity O and the moments 
rf inertia about them, to find the positions of the principal axes* 
and the principal moments at any other point P. 

* Some of the following theorems were given by Lord Kelvin and Mr Townsend, 
m two artioles which appeared at the same time in the Mathematical Journal , 1846. 
Their demonstrations are different from those given in this treatise. 
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Let the body be referred to its principal axes at the centre of 
gravity 0, let A, B, C be its principal moments, the mass of the 
body being taken as unity. Construct a quadric confocal with 
the ellipsoid of gyration, and let the squares of its semi-axes be 
a* = A + A, b i =B + X, c* = C + A. Let us find the moment of 
inertia with regard to any tangent plane. 

Let (a, 0, 7 ) be the direction angles of the perpendicular to any 
. tangent plane. The moment of inertia, with regard to a parallel 
' plane through 0 , is 

£( A +B+C)—(A cos 8 a + B cos’/9 + 0cos 8 7 ). 

The moment of inertia, with regard to the tangent plane, is found 
by adding the square of the perpendicular distance between the 
planes, viz. 

{A + X) cos 8 a + (jB + X) cos 8 /9 + (C + X) co 8 s 7 . 

We get moment of inertia with) _ , . . _ ~ 

regard to a tangent planej — * ^ + B + L>) + \ 

=4(P + C-^)+« s 

Thus the moments of inertia with regard to all tangent planes to 
anyone quadric confocal with the ellipsoid of gyration are the same. 

These planes are all principal planes at the point of contact. 
For draw any plane through the point of contact P, then in the 
case in which the confocal is an ellipsoid, the tangent plane 
parallel to this plane is more remote from the origin than this 
plane. Therefore, the moment of inertia with regard to any plane 
through P is less than the moment of inertia with regard to a 
tangent plane to the confocal ellipsoid through P. That is, the 
tangent plane to the ellipsoid is the principal plane of greatest 
moment. In the same way the tangent plane to the confocal 
hyperboloid of two sheets through P is the principal plane of 
least moment. It follows that the tangent plane to the confocal 
hyperboloid of one sheet is the principal plane of mean moment. 

Through a given point P, three confocals can be drawn, and 
the normals to these confocals are the principal axes at P. By 
Art. 5, Ex. 3, the principal axis of least moment is normal to the 
confocal ellipsoid and that of greatest moment normal to the con- 
focal hyperboloid of two sheets. 


‘57. The moment of inertia with regard to iH 9s point P is, 
by Art. 14, ^ (A + B + O) + OP 8 . Bence, by Art. 5, Ex. 3, the 
moments of inertia about the normals to the three confocals 
through P whose parameters are Xj, X,, X, are respectively 
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58, If we describe any other confocal and draw a tangent cone 
it whose vertex is P, the axes of this cone are known to be the 
nnals to three confocals through P. This gives another oon- 
uction for the principal axes at P. 

If the confocal diminish without limit, until it becomes a focal 
lie, we see that the principal diameters of the system at P are 
3 principal diameters of a cone whose vertex is P and base a 
al conic of the ellipsoid of gyration at the centre of gravity. 

Ex. Prove (hat the moment of inertia abont an; generator of the oone, vertex 
reciprocal to the tangent oone drawn from V to the ellipsoid of gyration ie the 
ne. Math. Tripos, 1895. 

59 . If we wish to use only one quadric, we may consider the 
nfocal ellipsoid through P. We know* that the normals to the 

* Xheee propositions are to be fonnd in books on solid geometry, they may also 
proved as follows. 

Let the confocal ellipsoid pass near P and approach it indefinitely. The base 
the enveloping oone is nltimately the Indicatrix; and as the cone becomes 
imutely a tangent plane, one of its axes is ultimately a perpendicular to the plane 
the Indicatrix. Now in any cone two of its axes are parallel to the principal 
imeters of any section perpendicular to the third axis. Hence the axes of the 
reloping oone are the normal to the suriace and parallels to the principal 
tmeteis of the Indioatrix. But all parallel sections of an ellipsoid are similar 
d similarly situated, hence the principal diameters of the Indicatrix are parallel to 
} principal diameters of the diametral section parallel to the tangent plane at P. 
To find the principal moments, we may reason as follows. Let a tangent plane 
the ellipsoid be drawn perpendicular to any radios vector OQ ot the diametral 
stion of OP, then the point of contact T, OQ ami OP will he in one plane when 
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other two confocals are tangents to the lines of curvature on the 
ellipsoid, and are also parallel to the principal diameters of the 
diametral section made by a plane parallel to the tangent plane at 
P. And if D lt D s be these principal semi-diameters, we know that 

X, = X, - Df, X J = X 1 -D a a . 

Hence, if through any point P we describe the quadric 

A + \^ B+\ + C + \ ’ 

the axes of co-ordinates being the principal axes at the centre 
of gravity, then the principal axes at P are the normal to this 
quadric, and parallels to the axes of the diametral section made 
by a plane parallel to the tangent plane at P. And if these axes 
be 2 jD, and 2D a , the principal moments at P are 

01 *- x, OP 2 -x + iv, 0P 2 -x +A 2 - 

Ex. If two bodies have the same centre of gravity, the same principal axes at 
the centre of gravity and the dijterences of their principal moments equal, eaoh to 
each, then these bodies have the same principal axes at all points. 

60. Condition that a line should be a principal axis. 

The axes of co-ordinates being the principal axes at the centre of 
gravity it is required to express the condition that any given straight 
line may be a principal axis at some point in its length and to find 
that point. 

Let the equations to the given straight line be 

x-f_y-g _z-l L m 

l ~ m ~ n . K h 


OQ is an axis of the section. For draw through T a section parallel to the 
diametral section, and let O' be its centre, and let O'Y' be a perpendicular from O' 
on the tangent plane which touches at T. Then OQ, O'Y' and OP are in one 
plane. Now consider the section wboBe centre is O'; O'Y' is the perpendicular on 
the tangent to an ellipse whose point of oontact is T. Hence O’Y 1 , O’T do not 
coincide unless O'Y 1 be the direction of the axis of the ellipse. But this section 
is similar to the diametral section to which it was drawn parallel. Hence OQ 
is an axis of the diametral section. 

Let PR be a straight line drawn through P parallel to OQ to meet in 12 the 
tangent plane which touches in T. Then RP, RT are two tangents at right angles 
to tiie ellipse PQT. Hence 

OR*=sum of the squares of the semi-axes of the ellipses:OP*+OQ* 
because OP, OQ are conjugate diameters. 

The moment of inertia about PR, a perpendicular to a tangent plane, has 
been proved above to be 0£*-X, hence the moment of inertia about a parallel 
through P to the axis OQ is OP*+ OQ * - X. 
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then it must be a normal to some quadric 

fl 4. 4. ^ — 1 ( 9 \ 

A+\ + B + \ + C + \ L . {Z) 

at the point at which the straight line is a principal axis. 

Hence comparing the equation of the normal to (2) with (1), we 

hM6 iiibr'"'*’ oh.-"" .w 

These six equations must be satisfied by the same values of x, y, z, 

\ and /z. Substituting for x, y, z from (3) in (1 ), we get 

Ay, — ^ = Bfi~-^- = Gfi—-. 

I m n 

Equating the values of /a given by these equations we have 

f_9_ ; i_/ 

l in m n n l ... 

.< 4) - 


This clearly amounts to only one equation, and is the required 
condition that the straight line should be a principal axis at some 
point in its length. 

Substituting for x, y, z from (3) in (2), we have 

X (l 2 + ni 2 + «*) = — (. Al 2 + Bm 2 + Cn 2 ), 

which gives oue value only to X. The values of X and fi having 
been found, equations (3) will determine x, y, z the co-ordinates of 
the point at which the straight line is a principal axis. 

The geometrical meaning of this condition may be found by the following 
considerations, which were given by Mr Townsend in tbp Mo'hematical Journal. 
The normal and tangent plane at every point of a quadric will meet any principal 
plane in a point and a straight line, which are pole and polar with regard to the 
focal conic in that plane. Hence, to find whether any assumed straight line is 
a principal axis or not, draw any plane perpendicular to the straight line and 
produce both the straight line and the plane to meet any principal plane at the 
centre of gravity. If the line of intersection of the plane be parallel to the polar 
line of the point of intersection of the straight line with respect to the focal conic, 
the straight line will be a principal axis, if otherwise it will not be bo. And the 
point at which it is a principal axis may be found by drawing a plane through the 
polar line perpendioular to the straight line. The point of intersection is the 
required point. 

The analytical condition (4) exactly expresses the fact that the polar line is 
parallel to the intersection of the plane. 

61. Ex. I. Show that the straight tinea(x-a)=h(y-b)=c(t-c)ig at some 
point in its length a principal axis of an ellipsoid whose semi-axes are a6c. 
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Ex. 3. Show that any straight line drawn on a lamina is a prinoipal axis of that 
1 scuds at gome point. Where is this point if the straight line pass through the 
centre of gravity? 

Ex. 8. diren a plane fx+gy+hz- 1»0, there is always some point in it at 
which it is a principal plane. Also this point is its intersection with the straight 
line xjf-A=ylg-B=ijh-C. 

Ex 4. Let two points P, Q be so situated that a principal axis at P intersects a 
principal axis at Q. Then if two planes be drawn at P and Q perpendicular to 
these principal axes, their intersection will be a principal axis at the point where it 
is out by the plane containing the principal axes at P and Q. [Mr Townsend.] 

For let the principal axes at P, 9 meet any principal plane at the centre of 
gravity in p, g, and let the perpendicular planes cnt the same prinaipal plane in 
LN, MN. Also let the perpendicular planes intersect each other in RN. Then 
RN is perpendicular to the plane containing the points P, Q, p, q. Also since the 
polars of p and g are LN, MN, it follows that pg is the polar of the point N. Henoe 
the straight line RN satisfies the criterion of the last Article. 

Ex. 5. If P be any point in a principal plane at the centre of gravity, then 
every axis whiah passes through P, and is a principal axis at some point, lies in one 
of two perpendicular planes One of these planeB is the principal plane at the 
centre of gravity, and the other is a plane perpendicular to the polar line of P with 
regard to the focal conic. Also the locus of all the points Q at which QP is a prin¬ 
cipal axis is a circle passing through P and having its centre in the principal plane. 
[Mr Townsend.] 

Ex. 6. The edge of regression of the developable surface which is the envelope 
of the normal planes of any line of curvature drawn on a confocal quadric is a 
curve sueh that all its tangents are principal axes at some point in eaoh. 

62. Locus of equal Momenta. To find the locus of the 
points at which two principal moments of inertia are equal to each 
other. 

The principal moments at any point P are 
I 1 =OP'-\, /»= OP* - X + D x \ I t - OP 1 - \ + Df 

If we equate /, and /, we have D 1 = 0, and the point P must 
lie on the elliptic focal conic of the ellipsoid of gyration. 

If we equate / s and /, we have D x = D a , so that P is an um¬ 
bilicus of any ellipsoid confocal with the ellipsoid of gyration. 
The locus of these umbilici is the hyperbolic focal conic. 

In the first of these cases we have \ = — C, and D t is the semi¬ 
diameter of the focal conic conjugate to OP. Hence D$*+ OP* = 
sum of squares of semi-axes — A—C + B — C. The three principal 
moments are therefore /, = / s = OP 8 + 0, I a =A+B — G, and the 
axis of unequal moment is a tangent to the focal conic. 

The second case may be treated in the same way by using 
a confocal hyperboloid, we therefore have /, = /,= OP* + B, 
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j ,- A + C — B, and the axis of unequal moment is a tangent 
to the focal eonic. 

These results follow also by combining Arts. 57 and 58. The cone which 
envelopes the ellipsoid of gyration and has its vertex at P must by these articles be 
a right oone if two principal moments at P are equal. But we know from solid 
geometry that this only happens when the vertex lies on a focal oonio, and the un¬ 
equal axis is then a tangent to that conic. 

68. To find the curves on atty confocal quadric at which a principal moment of 
inertia is equal to a given quantity I. 

Firstly. The moment of inertia about a normal to a confocal quadric is 
OP i -\. If this be constant, we have OP constant, and therefore the required 
curve is the intersection of that quadric with a concentrio sphere. Such a curve is 
a sphero-conic. 

Secondly. Let us consider those points at which the moment of inertia about a 
tangent is constant. 

Construct any two confocals whose semi-major axes are a and a’. Draw any 
two tangent planes to these which out each other at right angles. The moment of 
inertia about their intersection is the sum of the moments of inertia with regard to 
the two planes, and is therefore B + C - A + o* + a'*. Thus the moments of inertia 
about the intersections of perpendicular tangent planes to the same confocals are equal 
to each other. 

Let a, a', a" be the semi-major axes of the three confocals which meet at any 
point P, then sinoe confocals cut at right angles the moment of inertia about a 
tangent to the intersection of the oonfooals a', a" is J,= B + C - A + a n +a 

The intersection of these two confocals is a line of curvature on either. Hence 
the moments of inertia about the tangents to any line of curvature are equal to one 
another; and these tangents are principal axes at the point of contact. 

On the quadric a draw a tangent PT making angles <p and with the 

tangents to the lines of curvature at the point of contact P. If I„ I, be the 
moments about the tangentB to these lines oi curvature, the moment of inertia 
about the tangent PT=I i co&q> + I i sin s ^> 

= B + C - A + (a”* + a 3 ) oos 2 q> + (a 1 + o'*) sin’ q>. 

But, along a geodesic on the quadrio a, a^sin 2 <£+«"* co>, 2 ^> is constant. Hence the 
moments of inertia about the tangents to any geodesic on the quadric are equal to 
each other. 


64. Ex. 1. If a straight line touch any two confocals whose semi-major axes 
are a, a', the moment of inertia about it is B + C - A + o*+a”*. 


Ex. 3, When a body is referred to its principal axes at the centre of gravity, 
show how to find the co-ordinates of the point P at whioh the three principal 
moments are equal to the three given quantities I,, I,, I t . [Jullien’s Problem.] 


The elliptic oo-ordinates of P are evidently a*=J(I,+/,~Z 1 -S-C+A) Ac.; 
and the oo-oMinates ( x, y, t) may then be found Dr Salmon’s formulae, 

. aW* 


(A-B)(A-C) 


*o. 
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Ex. 3. Let two planes at right angles touch two oonfocals whose semi-major 
axes are a, a'; and let a, a' be the values of a, a' for eonfocalB touohing the inter¬ 
section of the planes; then a*+a' 5 =a J +a' a , and the product of inertia with regard 
to the two planes is (oV* - aV 1 )*. 

85. Sqnlmomeatal Burtfcee. The locus of all those points at which one of 
the principal moments of inertia of the body is equal to a given quantity is called 
an eqmmommtal surface. 

To find the equation to such a surface we have only to put I, constant, this 
gives \=r*-I. Substituting in the equation to the oonfocal quadric, the equation 
to the surface becomes 

_+_ y 1 _+_f!_ = i 

x*+y* + z* + A-I* xi+yt+f + B-I* x 1 + y*+z i +C-I 

Through any point P on an equimomental surface describe a confooal quadric 
such that the principal axis is a tangent to a lme of curvature on the quadnc By 
Art. 63, one of the intersections of the equimomental surfaoe and this quadric is the 
line of curvature. Hence the principal axis at P about which the moment of inertia 
is I is a tangent to the equimomental surface. 

Again, construct the confooal quadric through P such that the principal axis is 
a normal at P, then one of the intei sections of the momental surface and this 
quadnc is the sphero-conic through P. The normal to the quadnc, being the 
principal axis, has just been shown to be a tangent to the surface. Hence the 
tangent plane to the equimomental surface is the plane which contains the normal 
to the quadnc and the tangent to the spheio-comc 

To draw a perpendicular from the centre O on this tangent plane we may follow 
Euclid’s rule. Take PP a tangent to the sphero-conic, drop a perpendicular from 
O on PP, this is the radius vector OP, because PP is a tangent to the sphere. At 
P m the tangent plane draw a perpendicular to PP', tine is the normal PQ to the 
quadric. From 0 drop a perpendicular OQ on this normal, then OQ is a normal to 
the tangent plane. Hence this construction 

If P be any point on an equimomental surface whose parameter is I, and OQ 
a perpendicular from the centre on the tangent plane, then PQ u the principal 
axis at P about which the moment of inertia is I. 

The equimomental surface becomes Fresnel’s wave surface when I is greater 
than the greatest principal moment of inertia at the centre of gravity. The general 
form of the surface is too well known to need a minute discussion here. It consists 
of two sheets, which become a concentric sphere and a spheroid when two of the 
principal moments at the centre of gravity aie equal. When the principal moments 
are unequal, there are two singularities in the surface. 

(1) The two sheets meet at a point P in the plane of the greatest and least 
moments. At P there is a tangent cone to the surfaoe. Draw any tangent plane 
to this cone, and let OQ be a perpendicular from the centre of gravity O on this 
tangent plane. Then PQ is a principal axis at P. Thus there are an infinite 
number of principal axes at P because an infinite number of tangent planes can be 
drawn to the cone. But at any given point there cannot be more than three 
principal axes unless two of the principal axes be equal, and then the locus of the 
prineipal axes is a plane. Henoe the point P is situated on a focal como, and the 
loeus of all the lines PQ is a normal plane to the come. The point Q lies on 
A sphere whose diameter is OP, hence the locus of Q is a circle. 
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(2) The two sheets have a common tangent plane which touches the surface 
along a curve. This curve is a circle whose plane is perpendicular to the plane of 
greatest and least moments. Let OF be a perpendicular from O on the plane 
of the circle, then P' is a point on the circle. If R be any other point on the oirole 
the principal axis at R is RF. Thus there is a circular ring of pomts, at each of 
which the principal axis passes through the same point, and the moments of inertia 
about these pnnoipal axes are all equal. 

The equation to the equimomental surface may also be used for the purpose 
of finding the three principal moments at any point whose co-ordinates (x, y, t) are 
given. If we clear the equation of fractions, we have to determine I a oubic whose 
roots are the three principal moments. 

Thus let it be required to find the locus of all those pomts at which anv 
symmetrical function of the three principal moments is equal to a given quantity. 
We may express this symmetrical function m terms of the coefficients of the cubic 
by the usual rules, and the equation to the locus is found 

Ex 1. If an equimomental surface cut a quadric con focal with the ellipsoid 
of gyration at the centre of gravity, then the intersections are a sphero-conic and a 
line of curvature But, if the quadnc be an ellipsoid, these cannot be both real 

For if the surface out the ellipsoid in both, let P be a point on the line of curva¬ 
ture, and F a point on the sphero-conic, then by Art 59, OP* + D-?=OP **, which 
is less than .1 +X But OP a +D l t + D^=A+B + C+ 3X, therefore L t i >B + C J -2X, 
which is > > + 2X. Hence Dj>the greatest radius vector of the ellipsoid, which 
is impossible. 

Ex 2 Fmd the locus of all those points in a body at which 

(1) the sum of the principal moments is equal to a given quantity /, 

(2) the sum of the products of the principal moments taken two and two 
together is equal to /*, (d) the product of the principal moments is equal to I 3 . 

The results are fl) by Art Id, a sphere whose radiuB if, {{I-A-B- C)/,V} i, 

(2) by Art 65, the surface 

(x*+y *+* 3 ) 3 + (A + B + C) (x s + y 3 + r 3 ) + A * 3 + By 3 + Cz 3 + AB + BC + CA = I 

(d) the Burface A'RC' - A'yV - BW - C' r 3 y 3 - 2x»y J x*=/», 
where A'=A +y 3 +r 3 , with similar expressions for B', C, 
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d’Alembert’s principle, etc. 


66. The principles, by which the motion of a single particle 
under the action of given forces can be determined, will be found 
discussed in any treatise on dynamics of a particle. These prin¬ 
ciples sure called the three laws of motion. It is shown that if 
(®, y, z) be the co-ordinates of the particle at any time t referred 
to three rectangular axes fixed in space, m its mass, X, Y, Z the 
forces resolved parallel to the axes, the motion may be found by 
solving the simultaneous equations, 


d?x v 


m dt* *• 


d?z „ 


If we regard a rigid body as a collection of material particles 
connected by invariable relations, we may write down the equa¬ 
tions of the several particles in accordance with the principles just 
stated. The forces on each particle are however no longer known, 
some of them being due to the mutual actions of the particles. 

We assume (1) that the action between two particles is along 
the line which joins them, (2) that the action and reaction between 
any two are equal and opposite. Suppose there are n particles, 
then there will be 3a equations, ana, as shown in any treatise 
on statics, 3n —6 unknown reactions. To find the motion it will 
be necessary to eliminate these unknown quantities. We shall 
thus obtain six resulting equations, and these will be shown, 
a little further on, to be sufficient to determine the motion of 
the body. y 

When there are several rigid bodies which mutually act and 
reacton each other the problem becomes still more complicated. 
But it is unnecessary for us to consider in detail either this or the 
preceding case, for D’Alembert has proposed a method by which 
all the necessary equations may be obtained without writing down 
the equations of motion of the several particles, and without 
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making any assumption as to the nature of tbe mutual actions 
except the following, which may be regarded as a natural conse¬ 
quence of the laws of motion: 

The internal action* and reactions of any system, of rigid bodies 
in motion are in equilibrium amongst themselves. 


67. To explain D’Alembert's principle. 

In the application of this principle it will be convenient to 
use the term effective force, which may be defined as follows. 

When a particle is moving as part of a rigid body, it is acted 
on by the external impressed forces and also by the molecular 
reactions of the other particles. If we consider this particle to 
be separated from the rest of the body, and all these forces re¬ 
moved, there is some one force which, under the same initial 
conditions, would make it move in the same way as before. 
This force is called the effective force on the particle. It is 
evidently the resultant of the impressed and molecular forces on 
the particle. 


Let to be the mass of the particle, (x, y, z) its co-ordinates 
referred to any fixed rectangular axes at the time t. The accele- 

d?2 

rations of the particle are and ^ “. Let f be the 


dtr 


resultant of these, then, as explained in dynamics of a particle, 
the effective force is measured by mf. 


Let F be the resultant of the impressed forces, R the resultant 
of the molecular forces on the particle. Then mf is the resultant 
of F and R. Hence if mf be reversed, the three F, R and mf are 
in equilibrium. 


We may apply the same reasoning to every particle of each 
body of the system. We thus have a group of forces similar to R, 
a group similar to F, and a group similar to mf the three groups 
forming a system of forces in equilibrium. Now by D’Alembert’s 
principle the group R will itself forrft a system of forces in equili¬ 
brium. Whence it follows that the group F will be iu equilibrium 
with the group mf. Hence 

If forces equal to the effective forces but acting in exactly opposite 
directions were applied at each point of the systen. these would be in 
equilibrium with the impressed forces. 

By this principle the solution of a dynamical problem is 
reduced to that of a problem in statics. The process is as 
follows. We first choose some quantities by means of which the 
position of the system in space maybe determined. We then express 
the effective forces on each element in terms of these quantities. 
These, when revereed, will be in equilibrium with the given impressed 
AD. 4 
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forces. Lastly, the equations of motion for each body may be 
formed, as is usually done in statics, oy resolving in three direc¬ 
tions and taking moments about three straight lines. 

68. Before the publication of D'Alembert’a principle a vast number of dynamical 
problems had been solved. These may be found scattered through the early 
volumes of the Memoirs of St Petersburg, Berlin and PariR, in the woriu of John 
Bernoulli and the Oputeula of Euler. They require for the most part the determi¬ 
nation of the motions of several bodies with or without weight which push or pull 
each other by means of threads or levers to which they are fastened or along which 
they can glide, and which having a certain impulse given them at first are then left 
to themselves or are compelled to move in given lines or surfaces. 

The postulate of Huyghens, “ that if auy weights are put in motion by the force 
of gravity they cannot move so that the centre of gravity of them all shall rise 
higher than the place from which it descended,” was generally one of the principles 
of the solution: but other principles were always needed in addition to this, and 
it required the exercise of ingenuity and skill to detect the most suitable in each 
case. Such problems were for some time a sort of trial of strength among mathe¬ 
maticians. The Traits de dynamiqne published by D’Alembert in 1743 put an end 
to this kind of challenge by supplying a direct and general method of resolving, or 
at least throwing into equations, any imaginable problem. The mechanical diffi¬ 
culties were in this way reduced to difficulties of pure mathematics. See Montucla, 
Vol. m. page 616, or Whewell’s version in hiB History of the Inductive Scienre*. 

D’Alembert uses the following words:—“Soient A, It, C, Are. les oorps qui com- 
posent le systAme, et snpposons qu’on leur ait imprimA les mouvemens a, b, r, Arc. 
qu’ils soient forces, A cause de leur action mutuelle, de changer dans les mouvemens 

a, b, c, Ac. II est clair qu’on peut regarder le mouvement a Lmprime au corps A 
oomme compose du mouvement a, qu'il a pris, et d'un autre mouvement a; qu’on 
peut de mfime regarder les mouvemens b, c, Ac. comme composes des mouvemens 

b, j9; o, y; dec., d'oil il s’ensuit que le mouvement des corps A, B, C, dtc. entr’eux 
auroit ktk le mfime, si au lieu de leur donner les impulsions a, b, c, on leur efit 
donnfi A-Ia-fois les doubles impulsions a, a; b, ft ; Ac. Or par la supposition les 
corps A, B, C, Ac. ont pris d'eux-mimes les mouvemens a, b, c, Ac. done les mouve¬ 
mens a, 0, y, Ac. doivent Atre tels qu’ils ne ddrsngent rien dans les mouvemens 
a, b, a, Ac. c’est-A-dire que si les corps n’avoieut revu que les mouvemens a, /S, y, 
Ac. ces mouvemens auroient du se ddtruire mutuellement, et le systtune demeurer 
en repos. De 1A rAsulte le principe suivant pour trouver le mouvement de plusieurs 
oorps qui agissent les uns sur les autres. DAcomposez les mouvemens a, b, c, Ac. 
imprimis A cheque corps, chacun en deux autres a, a; b, ft; o, yj Ac. qui soient 
tels que si 1’on n’eut imprimi aux corps que les mouvemens a, b, c, Ac. ils eussent 
pu oonserver les mouvemens sans se nuire rtciproquement; et que si on ne leur efit 
impriml que les mouvemens a, 0, y, Ac. le systems ffit demeure en repos; il est 
clair que a, b, c, Ac. seront les mouvemuns que ces corps prendront en vertu de leur 
action. Oe qu’il falloit trouver.” 

69. The following remarks on D’Alembert’s principle have 
been supplied by Sir G. Airy: 

I have seen some statements of or remarks on this principle which appear 
to me to be erroneous. The principle itself ie not a new physioal principle, nor 
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any addition to existing physical principles; but is a convenient principle of 
combination ol mechanical considerations, which resnlts m a comprehensive 
process of great eleganoe. 

The tacit idea, which dominates throngh the investigation, is this-—That 
every mass of matter in any complex mechanical combination may be conceived as 
containing in itself two distinct properties-—one that of oonnexion in itself, of 
susceptibility to pressure-foroe, and of oonnexion with other such masses, bnt not of 
inertia nor of impressions of momentum •—the other that of discrete molecules of 
matter, held in their places by the connexion frame, susceptible to externally 
impressed momentum, and possessing inertia The union produces an imponderable 
skeleton, carrying ponderable particles of matter. 

Now the action of external momentum forces on any one paiticle tends to 
produce a certain momentum-aoceleration m that particle, which (generally) is 
not allowed to produoe its full effect. And what prevents it from producing its 
full effect? It is the pressure of the skeleton-frame, winch pressure will be 
measured by the difference between the lmpiessed momentum-acceleration and 
the actual momentum acceleration for the same. Thus every part of the skeleton 
sustains a pressure force depending on that difference of momenta And the 
whole mechanical system, however complicated, may non be conceived as a system 
of skeletons, each sustaining pressure forces, and (by virtue of then combination) 
each impressing forces on the others. 

And what will be the laws of movement resulting from this connexion 7 The 
forces are pressnre-foroes, acting on imponderable skeletons, and they must balance 
according to the laws of statical equilibrium For if they did not, there would 
be instantaneous change from the understood motion, which change would be 
accompanied with instantaneous change of momentum acceleration of the mole¬ 
cules, that would produce different pressure- corresponding to equilibrium (It 
is to be remarked that momentum cannot be changed instantaneously, but 
momentum acceleration can be changed instantaneously) 

We come thuB to the conclusion that, taking for every molecule the dif¬ 
ference between the impressed momentum acceleration and the actual momentum- 
acceleration, those differences through the entire machine will statically balance. 
And—combining in one group all the impressed monnntum accelerations, and in 
another group all the actual raomentum-acoelei ations—it is the same as saying that 
the impressed momentum-accelerations through the entire machine will balance the 
actual momentum accelerations through the entire machine This is the usual 
expression of D’Alembert's principle. 

70 The ordinary notation for the successive differential co¬ 
efficients of a function is very convenient when we are not always 
using the same independent variable. In a treatise on dynamics 
the time is usually the independent variable, and it is unnecessary 
to be continually calling attention to that fact For this reason 
it is usual to represent the successive differential coefficients with 
regard to the time by accents or dots or some other marks placed 
over the dependent variable. It will be convenient to restrict the 
dot notation to represent differentiations ^ivh regard to the time 

dec d?x 

solely, thus x and si will be simply abbreviations for ^ and ^. 

A—S 
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Dots will never be used to represent differentiations with regard to 
any quantity other than the time. When any other abbreviations 
are used for differential coefficients they will be preceded by an 
explanation. 

This abbreviated notation is very convenient in working ex¬ 
amples or whenever mistakes cannot be produced by an occasional 
error in the dots. But in stating results to which reference has 
afterwards to be made, or in which it is important that there 
should be no misconception as to the meaning, it will be found 
better to use the more extended notation 


71. Example of D’Alembert’s principle. A light rod 
OAB cam, turn freely in a vertical plane about a smooth fixed hinge 
at O. Two heavy particles whose masses are m and m' are attached 
to the rod at A and B and oscillate with it. It is required to 
find the motion. 

The oscillatory motion of a single particle is usually discussed 
in treatises on elementary dynamics. It is proved that the time 
of a small oscillation is proportional to the square root of the 
radius of the circle described. In our problem we have two 
particles describing circular arcs of different radii in the same 
time. Each particle must therefore modify the motion of the 
other. The particle with the shorter radius hastens the motion 
of the other and is itself retarded by the slower motion of that 
other. Our object is to find the resulting motion. 

By using D’Alembert’s principle we are able to change this 
dynamical problem into an ordinary statical question, which when 
solved by the rules of statics gives the differential equations of 
the motion. 

Let OA — a, OB — b, and let the angle the rod OAB makes 
with the vertical Oz be 9. The particle A describes a circular arc, 
hence its effective forces are known by elementary dynamics to 
be mofi and ma&\ the former being directed along a tangent to the 
circular arc in the direction in which 6 increases and the latter 
along the radius AO inwards. Similarly the effective forces of 
the particle B are m'bO and m'bd 1 along its tangent and radius 
respectively. The directions of these effective forces are represented 
in fig. 1 by the double headed arrows, while the single headed 
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arrows indicate the directions of the weights mg and m'g of the 
particles. 

By D’Alembert’s principle the four effective forces when 
reversed are in equilibrium with the weights of the particles. 
To avoid introducing the unknown reaction at 0 and those 
between the particles and the rod, let us take moments for the 
whole system about 0. The forces mad* and m’bff* being directed 
aloDg BAO have no moments. The moments of the other two 
are ma?8 and m'frB. Reversing these and adding the moments of 
the weights we have 

(ma 1 + m'b 1 ) 8 + (ma + m'b ) g sin 6 = 0.(1). 


This is the differential equation of motion. When it has been 
solved and the two arbitrary constants determined by the initial 
conditions we shall have 0 expressed as a function of the time. 
But without entering here into the analytical solution we may 
shortly obtain the result. 

We notice that if we put m' = 0 and write l for a, the equation 
( L) must give the motion of a single particle oscillating in a circle 
of radius l. This motion is therefore given by 

18 + g sin 0 = 0.(2). 


This is of the same form as the equation (1). Hence the rod 
OAB oscillates as if the two particles were joined together into 

a single particle and placed at a distance l = ma + w „ from the 
° 1 ma + mb 

hinge 0. 


As a variation on this problem, let us find the motion when the 
rod OAB moves round the vertical as a conical pendulum with 
uniform angular velocity, the angle 8 which OAB makes with the 
vertical being constant. 


In this problem also the particles describe circles, but their 
planes are horizontal and their Centres are at E and F as repre¬ 
sented in fig. 2, The motion round the vertical being uniform, 
the effective force of A resolved along the tangent to its path is 
zero, while the effective force along its radius AE inwards is 
ma sin 0fr, <f> being the angle made by the plane zOA with any 
fixed plane passing through Oz. Similarly the whole effective force 
on B is directed along its radius BF and is equal to m'b sin 6<j>-. 

The directions of these effective forces are represented by the 
double headed arrows in fig. 2. Reversing these and taking 
momentt as before about 0, we hav 

— (mo* + mb 1 ) sin 6 cos dip 1 + (ma + m'b) g sin 6 =» 0. 
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Hence the angular velocity tj> of the plane zOA round the vertical 
is given by 

,_ (ma + m'b) g 


4> 3 = 


(nut + m'6 a ) cos 6 


•(3), 


except when the rod is vertical 

In this case again the result shows that the motion of the rod 
OAB round the vertical is the same as if the particles were 
collected into a single particle and placed at the same distance 
from 0 as in the first problem. 

In these problems we have followed the rule given in Art 67. 
We first express the effective forces by using the results given m 
treatises on dynamics of a particle We rcveise these effective 
forces and express by equations the conditions of equilibuum 
These equations aie the equations of motion 


Ex 1 If three particles are attached to the lod at different distances from 0 
find the motion, ( 1 ) when the 83 stem oscillates m a vertical plane, and ( 2 ) when it 
revolves uniformly round the vertical 

Ex 2 If the two particles are attached to 0 by two htnnq « Of, 41) as shown 
in fig 3, and thesystim levolies round the \pitH il with a uniform angulai velocity 
show that (111 41 Of+m' 1)1 01)<j> i =(m A1 +m' Hi) <j 


72 General Equations of Motion. To apply D'Alem¬ 
bert’s principle to obtain the equations of motion of a system of 
rigid bodies 


Let (e, ij, z) be the co-oidinates of the paiticle m at the time 
t referred to any set of rectangular axes fixed m space Then 
d*x d*y d?z 

dt 3 ’ dt 2 ’ an< ^ dt- wl ^ acc< d er ations of the particle 


Let 


X, Y, Z be the impressed accelerating forces on the same particle 
resolved parallel to the axes By D’Alembert’s punciplc the 


forces 



d?z\ 

dt 2 )’ 


together with similar forces on every particle, will be m equi¬ 
librium Hence by the principles of statics w e have the equation 




d s a 
dt 2 


= ImX, 


and two similar equations for y and z, these are obtamed by 
resolving parallel to the axes Also we have 

* m (y^-z d ^ = ?.m(yZ-zY), 

and two similar equations for zx and ey, these are obtained by 
taking moments about the axes 
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These equations may be written in the more convenient forms 


(ft “ m dt = ~ UiZ , 




d 

dt 

d 

dt 


•(A). 


•(B). 


In a precisely similar manner, by taking the expressions for 
the accelerations in polar co-ordinates, we should have obtained 
another but equivalent set of equations of motion. 


73. Co-ordinates of a body. The equations of motion of 
Art. 72 are the general equations of motion of any dynamical 
system. They are, however, extremely inconvenient in their present 
form. When the system considered is a rigid body and not merely 
a finite number of separate particles, the X’.s are all definite inte¬ 
grals. There are also an infinite number of a-’s, y’s and z’s all 
connected together by an infinite number of geometrical equations. 
It will be necessary, as suggested in Art. (>7, to find some finite 
number ot quantities which determine the position of the body in 
space and to express the effective forces in terms of these quantities. 
These are called the co-ordinates of the body*. It is most important 
in theoretical dynamics to choose the co-ordinates properly. They 
should be (1) such that a knowledge of them in terms of the time 
determines the motion of the bod}’ in a convenient manner, and 
(2) such that the dynamical equations when expressed in terms of 
them may be as little complicated as possible. 

Let us first enquire how many co-ordinates are necessary to 
fix the position of a body. 

The position of a body in space is given when we know the 
co-ordinates of some point in it and the angles which two straight 
lines fixed in the body make with the axes of co-ordinates. There 
are three geometrical relations existing between these six angles, 
so that the position of a body may be made to depend on six 
independent variables, viz. three co-ordinates and three angles. 
These might be taken as the co-ordinates of the body. 

* Sir \V. Hamilton uses the phrase “ marks of position," but subsequent writers 
have adopted the term co-ordinates. See Cayley’s Report to the Rrit. Aeeoc., 1857. 
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It is evident that we may express the co-ordinates (x, y, t) of 
any particle m of a body in terms of the co-ordinates of that body 
ana quantities which are known and remain constant during the 
motion. First let us suppose the system to consist only of a 
single body, then if we substitute these expressions for x, y, z in 
the equations (A) and (B) of Art. 72, we shall have six equations 
to determine the six co-ordinates of the body in terms of the 
time. Thus the motion will be found. If the system consist of 
several bodies, we shall, by considering each separately, have six 
equations for each body. If there be any unknown reactions 
between the bodies, these will be included in X, Y, Z. For each 
reaction there will be a corresponding geometrical relation con¬ 
necting the motion of the bodies. Thus on the whole we shall 
have sufficient equations to determine the motion of the system. 

When the motion is in two dimensions these six co-ordinates 
are reduced to three. These are the two co-ordinates of the point 
fixed in the body, and the angle some straight line fixed in the 
body makes with a straight line fixed in space. 


74. Let us next consider how the equations of motion (A) formed 
by resolution can be simplified by a proper choice of co-ordinates. 
We must find the resolved part of the momentum and the re- 
Bolved part of the effective forces of a system in any direction. 

Let the given direction be taken as the axis of x. Let (x, y, z) 
be the co-ordinates of any particle whose ma-s is m. The re- 

d>- 

solved part of its momentum in the given direction is vi - ' . 


Hence the resolved part of the momentum of the whole system is 
1m v. . Let (r, y, c) be the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity 


of the system and M the whole mas 

it ^ vi dx 


men iu,» 


Hence the resolved part of the momentum of a system in any 
direction is equal to the whole mass multiplied into the resolved part 
of the velocity of the centre of gravity. 

That is, the linear momentum of a system is the same as if the 
whole mass were collected into its centre of gravity. 

In the same way . the resolved part of the effective forces of a 
system in any direction is equal to the whole mass multiplied into 
the resolved part of the acceleration of the centre of gravity. 

It appears from this proposition that it will be convenient to 
take the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity of each rigid body 
in the system as three of the co-ordinates of that body. We can 
then express in a simple form the resolved part of the effective 
forces in any direction 
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75. Lastly, let us consider how the equations of motion (B) 
formed by taking moments can be simplified by a proper choice 
of the three remaining co-ordinates We must find the moment 
of the momentum ana the moment of the effective forces about 
any straight lme 

Let the given straight line be taken as the axis of x, then just 
as m statics yZ — zY is the moment of a force about the axis of x, 
so, replacing Y and Z by y and z, the moment of the momentum 

about the axis of x is S m (^y — — z 


Now this is an expression of the second degree. If, then, we 
substitute y*=y + y\ z = z + z 'we get as in Art 14 




- dz' _ v dy' dz dy „ 

+ y%m s -nm + **»/-**" 


Exactly as in Art 14, all the tenns m the second line are zero 
because =0, 2mz' = 0, where M is the mass of the sv stem 
or body under consideration 

The second term is the moment about the axis of a. of the 
momentum of a mass ilf moving with the centre of gravity 

The first term is the moment about a straight lme parallel to 
the axis of x, not of the actual momenta of all the several 

f articles but of their momenta relatively to the centie of grant} 
n the case of an} particular body it therefoie depends onl} on the 
motion of the body relatively to its centre of giavity In finding 
its value we may suppose the centre of gravity reduced to lest 
by applying to every particle of the s} stem a \ elocity equal and 
opposite to that of the centre of gravity Hence we infer that 

The moment of the momentum of a bystem about any stiaight 
lme is equal to the moment of the momentum of the whole mass 
supposed collected at its centre of giavity and moving with it, 
togethei' with the moment of the momentum of the system > elative 
to its centre of gravity about a stiaight line diawn parallefto~the 
given straight line through the centre of gravity 

In the same waj, this proposition will be also true if for the 
“ momentum ” of the system we substitute its “ effective force ” 

By taking the axis Ox through the centre of gravity, we see 
that the moment of the lelatm momenta about any straight line 
through the centre of gravity is equal to that of the actual 
moment 

It appeals from this proposition tnat it will be convenient to 
refer the angular motion of a body to a system of co-ordinate 
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axes meeting at the centre of gravity. A general expression for 
the moment of the effective forces about any straight hne through 
the centre of gravity cannot be conveniently investigated at this 
stage. Different expressions will be found advantageous under 
different circumstances. There are three cases to which attention 
should be particularly directed: (1) that of a body turning 
about an axis fixed in the body and fixed m space, (2) that of 
motion in two dimensions, and (3) Euler’s expression when the 
body is turning about a fixed point. These will be found at the 
beginnings of the third and fourth chapters and in the fifth chapter 
respectively. 

76. Let a ngid body be turning about any point 0 fixed in the body, such as 
the centre of gravity. Let 0£, Orj, Of be a new set of rectangular axes fixed in the 
body. Then the ordinary formula for tiansformation oi axes give 

y=/|+mi 7 + nf, z-\t+/it)+rf 

■where the direction cosines {him) (\ux) are functions of the time. We see therefore 
that the angular momentum 

2/« (y'z' z'y') =AZml? + ll2mii 2 + C2>«£t; + &c 
where A = K-Kl, and 11, C &£ are similar functions of the duection cosines Now 
2ml 3 , 2iiuj s Ac. and also the coefficients f, 11, Ac. would be the same for any s}stem 
of particles equimomental to the given body We therefoie infei that the moment 
of the effective forces of a rigid body about any stiaight hne is the samt as that for 
any equimomental system which moves with the body. 

In the same way we may hhow that the resolved parts of the effective forces are 
the same Hence tn call ulativrj the ejfectue /ones of a iiytd body we may i iplate 
it by any com ement equimomental ‘•yeteui whit h n i iqidly connected u.ith it, 

77. The quantity 'lm(ry — i/x) expresses the moment of the 
momentum about the axis ot z It is called the angular momentum 
of the system about the axis of z. There is another interpretation 
which can be given to it If w e transform to polar co-ordinates, 
we have xy — yx — r 2 #. 

Nowfjr'dd is the elementary area described round the origin 
in the time dt by the projection of the particle on the plane of xy. 
II twice this polar area be multiplied by the mass of the particle, 
it is called the area conserved by the particle in the time at round 
the axis of z. Hence 

is called the area conserved by the system in a unit of time, or 
more simply the area conserved. 

78. Three Important Propositions. Summing up the 
results of the articles from 72 onwards, we see that we have 
established three important propositions. 
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Since any straight line fixed in space may be taken as an axis 
of co-ordinates, the three equations (A) of Art 72 may be written 
in the typical form 

fi /Linear Momentum in any\ _ /Resolved impressedN 
dt \ fixed direction / \ force )' 

For the same reason, the three equations (B) of the same article 
may be written in the typical form 

d /Angular Momentum about\ _ /Moment of im-\ 
dt\ a fixed straight line )~\ piessed foices/ 

Thirdly, we see by Art. 74, that the typical expulsion for the 
linear momentum may be written 

( Linear Momentum in\ _ /Mass x resellod velocity \ 
any fixed direction / \ of centre of grav ity j ' 

The corresponding typical expression toi the angular momentum 
is defened for the piesent. 


79. Independence of Translation and Rotation. We 

may now enunciate two important piopositmns, which follow at 
once fiom the preceding results It will, howeiei, be more useful 
to deduce them from fiist principles 

(1) The motion of the centre of <jrunty of a system acted on by 
any forces is the same as if all the mass wei e collected at the centie 
of gravity and all the forces were applied at that point paiallel to 
their former directions 

(2) The motion of a body, acted on by any forces, about its 
centre of gravity is the same as if the centre of gravity weic fued 
aucl the same forces acted on the body 


Taking any one of the equations (A) wc halt 


d x -w r 

-m = ~m A 
at- 


If r, y, z be the co-ordinates of the centre of granty, then 

c2m = , .• ^’ r 2»i = S/mJT, 

and the other equations may be tieated in a sninlai manner 

Since these are the equations whiyh give the motion of a mass 
2m acted on by forces 2 mX, &c., the first pnnciple is pioied. 
Taking any one of the equations (B) w r e have 

Let x = x + x , y = y + y, «=: + z\ then proceeding as m 
Art. 14 or Art 75 this equation becomes 


mVl 


(,d?y' ,dV\ f-dht d*>\ - v . „ v , 

r df -» s) + VW~ y 
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Now the axes of co-ordinates are quite arbitrary, let them be 
so chosen that the centre of gravity is passing through the origin 
at the moment under consideration. Then % = 0,y = 0, but dxjdt , 
dyjdt are not necessarily zero. The equation then becomes 

This equation does not contain the co-ordinates of the centre 
of gravity and holds at every separate instant of the motion and 
therefore is always true. But this and the two similar equations 
obtained from the other two equations of (B) are exactly the 
equations of moments we should have had if we had regarded the 
centre of gravity as a fixed point and taken it as the origin of 
moments. 

80. These two important propositions are called respectively 
the principles of the conservation of the motions of translation and 
rotation. The first was given by Newton in the fourth corollary 
to the third law of motion, and was afterwards generalized by 
D’Alembert and Montucla. The second is more recent and seems 
to have been discovered about the same time by Euler, Bernoulli 
and the Chevalier d’Arcy. 

Another name has also been given to these results. Together 
they constitute the 'principle of the independence of the motions of 
translation and rotation. The motion of the centre of gravity is 
the same as if the whole mass were collected at that point, and is 
therefore quite independent of the rotation. The motion round 
the centre of gravity is the same as if that point were fixed, aud 
is therefore independent of the motion of that point. 

81. By the first principle the problem of finding the motion 
of the centre of gravity of a .system, however complex the system 
may be, is reduced to the problem of finding the motion of a 
single particle. By the second the problem of finding the angular 
motion of a free body in space is reduced to that of determining 
the motion of that body about a fixed point. 

Example of the first principle. In using the first principle 
it should be noticed that the impressed forces are to be applied at 
the centre of gravity parallel to their former directions. Thus, if 
a rigid body be moving under the influence of a central force, the 
motion of the centre of gravity is not generally the same as if the 
whole mass were collected at the centre of gravity and it were 
then acted on by the same central force. What the principle 
asserts is, that, if the attraction of the central force on each 
element of the body be found, the motion of the centre of gravity 
is the same as if these forces were applied at the centre of gravity 
parallel to their original directions. 
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If the impressed forces act always parallel to a fixed straight 
line, or if they tend to fixed centres and vary as the distance from 
those centres, the magnitude and direction of their resultant are 
the same whether we suppose the body collected into its centre of 
gravity or not. But in most cases care must be taken to find the 
resultant of the impressed forces as they really act on the body 
before it has been collected into its centre of gravity. 

82. Example of the second principle. Let us next con¬ 
sider an example of the second principle. Suppose the earth to 
be in rotation about some axis through its centre of gravity and 
to be acted on by the attractions of the sun and moon. Then we 
learn, from the second principle, that if the resultant attraction of 
these bodies pass through the centre of gravity of the earth, the 
rotation about the axis will not be in any way affected. In what¬ 
ever way the centre of gravity of the earth may move in space, 
the axis of rotation will have its direction fixed in space and the 
angular velocity will be constant. Two important consequences 
follow immediately from this result. The centre of gravity of the 
earth is known to describe an orbit round the sun, which is very 
nearly in one plane, and the changes of the seasons chiefly depend 
on the inclination of the earth’s axis to the plane of motion of the 
centre of the earth. The permanence of the seasons is therefore 
established. Secondly, since the angular velocity is constant, it 
follows that the length of the .sidereal day is invariable. 

Strictly speaking the resultant attraction due to auy particle of the sun and 
moon does not pass through the centre of gravity of the earth. The leason is that 
the earth is not a peifect sphere whose strata of equal density are concentric 
spheres. But since the ellipticities of these strata are all small the motion of rotation 
of the earth will be but slightly affected. Nevertheless the sun (for instance) will 
act with unequal forces on those parts of the earth’s equator which are nearer to it 
and those more remote. Thus the sun’s attiaction will tenil to turn the eaith about 
an axis lying in the plane of the equatoi and which is perpendicular to the radius 
vector of the sun. The general effect of this couple on the rotation of the earth is 
very remarkable. It will be proved in a later chapter (1) that the period of rotation 
of the earth is unaltered, (2) thut though the duection of the earth’B axis is no 
longer fixed in space, yet the axis still preserves, ou the whole, the same inclination 
to the plane of the earth’s motion ronnd the sun. Thus the permanenoe of the 
seasons, as far as these causes are concerned, remains unaffected. 

83. General Method of using D’Alembert’s principle. 

The general problem in dynamics to be solved may be stated 
thus. 

Any number of rigid bodies press both against each other and 
against fixed points, curves, or surfaces and are acted on by given 
forces; find their motion. 

The mode of using D’Alembert’s principle for the solution 
may be stated thus. 
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Let a, y, z be the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity of any 
one of these bodies referred to three rectangular axes fixed in 
space. Let three other co-ordinates of this body be chosen so 
that the three moments of the momentum of the body about 
three rectangular axes fixed in direction and meeting at the 
centre of gravity may be found conveniently in terms of them. 
Let h Jt /tj, hs be these three moments of the momentum, and let M 
be the mass. Then the effective forces of the body are equivalent 

to the three effective forces M ^, M , M ^ * and the three 
effective couples The three effective forces act 


at the centre of gravity parallel to the axes of x, y, z respectively, 
and the three couples act round the three axes about which the 
moments of the momentum were taken. The effective forces of 
all the other bodies of the system may be expressed in a similar 
manner. 


Then all these effective forces and couples being reversed will 
be in equilibrium with the impressed forces. The equations of 
equilibrium may be found by resolving in such directions and 
talking moments about such straight lines as may be convenient. 
Instead of reversing the effective forces it is usually found more 
convenient to write the impressed and effective forces on opposite 
sides of the equations. 

Taking the bodies separately we may thus obtain by three 
resolutions and three moments six equations of motion for each 
body. 

If two rigid bodies press against each other or against a fixed 
obstacle there may be one or more unknown reactions. But there 
will also be in general as many equations to express the conditions 
of contact. The mode of writing down these conditions of contact 
will be explained in the chapters which follow. ■«* 

Thus we shall have as many equations as there are co-ordinates 
and reactions. But sometimes by a judicious choice of the direc¬ 
tions in which we resolve, or of the straight lines about which we 
take moments, we may (exactly as in statics) avoid introducing 
some of these reactions into the equations. This will reduce the 
number of equations which have to be formed. We may also 
sometimes avoid these reactions by resolving or taking moments 
for two of the bodies as if they formed for an instant one single 
body. 

These differential equations will then have to be solved. The 
different methods of proceeding will be explained further on. 
Generally we can find one integral by a method called the princi¬ 
ple of Vis Viva. A rule will be given to write down this integral 
without previously forming the equations of motion. 
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We have here limited ourselves to the method of forming the 
equation by resolving and taking moments. But we may proceed 
otherwise. Thus Lagrange has given a method of writing down 
the equations of motion by which, amongst other advantages, the 
labour of eliminating the reactions is avoided. 


Application of D’Alembert's Principle to impulsive forces. 

84. If a force F act on a particle of mass m always in the 
same direction, the equation of motion is 

dv „ 

m m - F ■ 


where v is the velocity of the particle at the time t. Let £ be the 
interval during which the force acts, and let v, v be the velocities 
at the beginning and end of that interval. Then 

m (V —v) = j T Fdt. 

Now suppose the force F to increase without limit while the 
interval T decreases without limit. Then the integral may have 
a finite limit. Let this limit be P. Then the equation becomes 

m (v — v) — P. 

The velocity in the interval T has increased or decreased from 
v to v. Supposing the velocity to have remained finite, let V be 
its greatest value during this interval. Then the space described 
is less than VT. Since this vanishes in the limit the particle has 
not moved during the action of the force F. It has not had time 
to move, but its velocity has been changed from v to v. 

We may consider that a proper measure has been found for a 
force when from that measure we can deduce all the effects of the 
force. In the case of finite forces we have to determine both the 
change of place and the change in the velocity of the particle. It 
is therefore necessary to divide. the whole time of action into 
elementary times and determine *the effect of the force during 
each of these. But in the case of infinite forces which act for an 
indefinitely short time, the change of place is zero, and the change 
of velocity is the only element to be determined. It is therefore 
more convenient to collect the whole force expended into one 
measure. A force so measured is called an impulse. It may be 
defined as the limit of a force which is infinitely great, but acts 
only during an infinitely short time. There are of course no such c 
forces in nature, but there are forces which are very great, and 
act only during a very short time. The blow of a hammer is 
a force of this kind. They may be treated as if they were im¬ 
pulses, and the results will be more or less correct according to 
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the magnitude of the force and the shortness of the time of 
action. They may also be treated as if they were finite forces, 
and the small displacement of the body during the short time of 
action of the force may be found. 

The quantity P may be taken as the measure of the force. 
An impulsive force is measured by the whole momentum generated 
by the impulse. 


85. In determining the effect of an impulse on a body, the 
effect of all finite forces which act on the body at the same time may 
be omitted. 


For let a finite force f act on a body at the same time as an 
impulsive force F. Then as before we have 

i/ dt = P + f T 

711 



m 


m 


But in the limit fT vanishes. Similarly the force f may be 
omitted in the equation of moments. 


86. To obtain the general equations of motion of a system 
acted on by any number of impulses at once. 

Let w, v, w , u', v, w be the velocities of a particle of inass m 
parallel to the axes just before and just after the action of the 
impulses. Let X', Y, Z' be the resolved part 1 ' of the impulse on 
m parallel to the axes Taking the same notation as before, we 
have the equation 2mx = 2mX, or integrating 

2m(u'—u) = 2mf Xdt = 2X' .(1). 

Jo 

Similarly we have the equations 

2m(v -v) = 2Y'...( 2), 2m (u/-w) = 2Z '.. .(3). 

Again the equation 2m (xy — yx) = 2m(xY — yX) becomes on 
integration 2m (xy - yx) = 2m {g fYdt — yjXdt). 

In this integration x, y are regarded as constants, because the 
duration T of the impulse is so short that the body has not time 
to move (Art. 84), Le. the changes of x, y during this interval may 
be neglected. Taking the equation between limits, 

2m (v — v) — y(yf — u)} =2(xY'~ yX') .(4). 

' The other two equations become 

2m \y (w - w) - z (if — v)} = 2 ( yZ ' - zY'). 

2m [e (u' — u)—x(u/~ w)} = 2 (zX' — xZ'): 


(5), 

.( 6 ). 
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In the following investigations it will be found convenient 
to use accented letters to denote the states of motion after impact 
which correspond to those denoted by the same letters unaccented 
before the action of the impulse. Since the changes in direction 
and magnitude of the velocities of the several particles of the 
bodies are the only objects of investigation, it will be found 
convenient to express the equations of motion in terms of these 
velocities. 

87. In applying D’Alembert’s Principle to impulsive forces the 
only change which must be made is in the mode of measuring the 
effective forces. If (v, v, w), ( u ', v, w') be the resolved parts of the 
velocity of any particle just before and just after the impulse, and 
if m be its mass, the effective forces will be measured by 
m(v' — v), and m(w'—w). The quantity inf in Art. G7 is to be 
regarded as the measure of the impulsive force which, if the par¬ 
ticle were separated from the rest of the bod), would produce these 
changes of momentum. 

In this case, if we follow the notation of Arts. 74 and 75, the 
resolved part of the effective force in the direction of the axis of z 
is the difference of the values of —m dz'rft just before and just 
after this action of the impulses, and this is the same as the 
difference of the values of M dzldt at the same instants. In the 
same way the moment of the effective forces about the axis of z 
will be the difference of the values of 



just before and just after the action of the impulses. 

We may therefore extend the general proposition of Art. 88 to 
impulsive forces in the following manner. 

Let (a, v, w), (it', v', w') be the velocities of the centre of gravity 
of any rigid body of mass M just before and just after the action 
of the impulses resolved parallel to any three fixed rectangular 
axes. Let (A,, h lt A.,), (A/, A/, If) be the moments of momentum 
relative to the centre of gravity about three rectangular axes 
fixed in direction and meeting at the centre of gravity, the 
moments being taken respectively just before and just after the 
impulses. Then the effective forces of the body are equivalent to 
the three effective forces M(v‘ — v), M(w — w). acting 

at the centre of gravity parallel to the rectangular axes, together 
with the three effective couples (//,' — A,), (A/ — h t ), (k s ' — h t ) about 
those axes. 

These affective forces and couples b ,,: ng reversed will be in 
equilibrium with the impressed forces. The equations of equili¬ 
brium may then be formed according to the rules of statics. 

R. D. 5 
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Bxju&plMy/Ex. 1. Two particles moving in the same plane are projected in 
parallel bnt opposite directions with velocities inversely proportional to their masses. 
Find the motion of their centre of gravity. 

Ex. 2. A person is plaoed on a perfectly smooth table, show how he may 
get off. 

Ex. 3. Explain how a person sitting on a chair is able to move the chair aoross 
the room by a series of jerks, without touching the ground with his feet. 

Ex. 4. A person is placed at one end of a perfectly rough board whioh rests 
on a smooth table. Supposing he walks to the other end of the board, determine 
how far the board has moved. If he steps off the board, show how to determine 
its subsequent motion. 

Ex. 5. The motion of the centre of gravity of a shell shot from a gun in vacuo 
is a parabola, and its motion is unaffected by the bursting of the shell. 

Ex. 6. A rod revolving uniformly in a horizontal plane round a pivot at its 
extremity suddenly snaps in two: determine the motion of each part. 

Ex. 7. A onbe slides down a perfectly smooth inclined plane with four of its 
edges horizontal. The middle point of the lowest edge comes in contaot with 
a small fixed obstacle and is reduced to rest. Determine whether the cube is also 
reduced to rest, and show that the resultant impulsive action along the edge will 
not act along the inclined plane. 

Ex. 8. Two persons J and B are situated on a peifectly smooth horizontal 
plane at a distance a from each other. A throws a ball to I! which reaches B after 
a time t. Show that A will begin to slide along the plane wrth a velooity ma\Mt , 
where M iB his own mass and m that of the bail. If the plane had been perfectly 
rough, explain in general terms the nature of the pressures between J's feet and 
the plane which would have prevented him from sliding. Would these pressures 
have had a single resultaut? 


t Ex. 9. A cannon rests on an imperfectly rough horizontal plane and is fired 

with such a charge that the relative velocity of the ball and cannon at the moment 

when the ball leaves the cannon is V. If M be the mas-, of the cannon, m that of 

the ball, and p the coefficient of friction, show that the cannon will recoil a distance 

f mV y 1 , 

( „ - ) ~— on the plane. 

\M+mJ ipg 

Ex. 10. A spherical cavity of radius a is cut out of a cubical mass so that the 
eentre of gravity of the remaining mass is in the vertical through the centre of the 
cavity. The cubical mass rests on a perfectly smooth horizontal plane, but the 
interior of the cavity is perfectly rough. A sphere of mass in, and radius ft, rolls 
down the side of the cavity starting from rest with its eentre on a level with the 
centre of the cavity. Show that when the sphere next comes to rest, the cubical 

masB will have moved through a space t ^here Id is the mass of th« 

M +TO 


remaining portion of the cube, 
smooth or imperfectly rough? 


Would the result be the same if the cavity wer< 


Ex. II. Two railway engines drawing the same train are connected by a loos 
chain and come several times in succession into collision with each other; th 
leading engine being a little top-heavy and the buffers of both rather low. Th 
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fore-wheels of the first engine are observed to jump up and down. What dynamical 
explanation can be given of this rooking motion ? At what level should the buffers 
be placed that it may not occur? Camb. Trans. Vol. vu. 1841. 

Ex. 12. Sir C. Lyell in his acoount of the earthquake in Calabria in 1783, 
mentions two obelisks each of which was constructed of three great stones laid one on 
the top of the other. After the earthquake, the pedestal of each obelisk was found 
to be in its original place, but the separate stoneb above were turned partially round 
and removed several inches from their position without falling The shock which 
agitated the building was theiefore described as having been horizontal and vorticose 
Show that such a displacement would be produced by a simple rectilinear shock, 
if the resultant blow on each stone did not pass through its centre of giarity See 
Mallet’s dynamics of earthquakis Milne in his faithquale >, IWhb, page 196, 
discusses the latter explanation and refers to some similar cases which occuned in 
the earthquake at Yokohama in 1880. 
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MOTION ABOUT A FIXED AXIS. 

88 The Fundamental Theorem. A i rigid body can turn 
freely about an axis Jiaed m the body and m space, to find the 
moment of the effective forces about the axis of rotation 

Let any plane parsing through the axis and fixed in space be 
taken as a plane ot refeience, and let 6 be tht angle which any 
othei plane through the axis and fixed in the body makes with 
the first plane Let m be the mass of any element of the body, 
r its distance from the axis, and let <f> be the angle made bj a plane 
through the axis and the element m with the plane of reference. 

The velocity of the particle wm^ m a direction peipen- 
dicular to the plane containing the axis and the particle The 
moment of the momentum of this particle about the axis is 
clearly mr^ifr Hence the moment of the momenta of all the 
particles is 2 ( mr-tf >) Since the particles of the body are rigidly 
connected with each other, it is obyious that <f> is the same foi 
every particle, and equal to 0 Hence the moment of the mo¬ 
menta of all the particles of the body about the axis is 2»ir"$, 
i e the moment of inertia of the body about the axis multiplied 
into the angular velocity. 

The accelerations of the particle m are rif> and —uff pei- 
pendicular to, and along the direction in which r is measured, 
the moment of the moving forces of m about the axis is rnr‘^> 
hence the moment of the moving forces of all the particles of the 
body about the axis is 2 By the same reasoning as before 

this is equal to 2mr s 0, i e the moment of inertia of the body about 
the axis into the angular acceleration 

89. So determine the motion of a body about a fxed axis 
under the action of any forces 

By D’Alembert’s principle the effective forces when reversed 
will be m equilibrium with the impressed forces To avoid intro¬ 
ducing the unknown reactions at the axis, let us take moments 
about the axis. 
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Firstly, let the forces he impulsive. Let to, to' be the angular 
velocities of the body just before and just after the action of the 
forces. Then, following the notation of the last article, 

to . Zmr 8 — to . Smr 3 = L, 

where L is the moment of the impressed forces about the axis; 

, moment of forces about axis 

moment of inertia about axis' 

This equation will determine the change in the angular velo¬ 
city produced by the action of the forces. 


Secondly, let the forces he finite. 
the axis, we have . Hmr- 

(it* 


Then taking moments about 
= /,; 


d-0 moment of forces about axis 
dt- moment of inertia about axis ‘ 


This equation when integrated will give the values of 6 and 
0 at any time. Two undetermined constants will make their 
appearance in the course of the solution. These are to be deter¬ 
mined from the given initial values of 6 and 6. Thus the whole 
motion can be found. 


90. It appears from this proposition that the motion of a rigid body about a 
fixed axis depends on (I) the moment of the forces about that axis and (2) the 
moment of inertia of the body about the axis. Let Mk 3 be this moment of inertia, 
so that k is the radius of gyration of the body. Then if the whole mass of the 
body were collected into a particle and attached to the fixed axis by a rod without 
inertia, whose length is the radius of gyration h, anti if this system be acted on by 
forces having the same moment as before, and be set in motion with the same 
initial values of 0 and rffl/dt, then the whole subsequent angular or gyratory 
motion of the rod will he the same as that of the body. If« may say briefly, that 
a body turning about a fixed axis is dynamically given, when ire hunt its mass and 
radius of gyration. 

\y oi. e«. A perfectly rough circular horizontal board is capable of revolving 
freely round a vertical arts through its centre. .1 limit whose weight is equal to that 
of the board walks on and round it at the edge: when he has completed the circuit 
what will be his position m space ’ 

Let a be the radius of the board, Mk ’ its moment of inertia about the vertical 
axiB. Let u be the angular velocity of the board, u' that of the man about the 
vertical axis at any time. And let F be the action between the feet of the man and 
the board. 

The equation of motion of the board is by Art. 89, ,1/ k 1 w= - Fa .(1). 

The equation of motion of the man is by Art. 79, Alaw=F .(2). 

Eliminating F and integrating, we get k 3 w + nV=0, 

the constant being zero, because the man and the board start from rest. Let 
9, 9' be the angles desoribed by the board and man round the vertical axis. Then 
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»=d, u'=i', and kPB + a s 9' = 0. Hence, when S'-9=2ir and k a =i a*, we have 
0'sf r. This gives the angle in space described by the man. Let V be the mean 
relative velooity with which the man walks along the board, then w’ - w= V/a, and 
u = - 2778 a. This gives the mean angular velooity of the board. 

92. On the Pendulum. A body acted on by gravity only 
moves about a fixed horizontal axis, to determine the motion. 

Take the vertical plane through the axis' as the plane of refer¬ 
ence, and the plane through the axis and the centre of gravity as 
the plane fixed in the body. Then the equation of motion is 

d' l 9 _ moment of forces _ high sin 6 . 

dt 1 ~ moment of inertia ~ M(kf+ h-) . 

where h is the distance of the centre of gravity from the axis and 
Mkf is the moment of inertia of the body about an axis through 
the centre of gravity parallel to the fixed axis. Hence 

f <- + /+ T =™ 9 - 0 . (2) - 

The equation (2) cannot bo integrated in finite terms, but if 
the oscillations be small, we may reject the cubes and higher 
powers of 6 and the equation will become 

**+_£*_*_0 ' / .1 

dt> + + 


Hence the time of a complete oscillation is 2ir 


l» + h* 
V gh 1 


If 


h and k be measured in feet and g — 32T8, this formula gives the 
time in seconds. 

The equation of motion of a particle of any mass suspended 
d*8 . g 


by a string l is 


dt- 


+ j. sin 6 = 0.(8), 


which may be deduced from equation (2) by putting k — 0 and 
h=l. Hence the angular motions of the string and the body 
under the same initial conditions will be identical if 

.<*> 

is called the length of the simple equivalent 


This length 
pendulum. 


Centre of Oscillation *. Through (r, the centre of gravity of 


* The position of the centre of oscillation of a body was first oorreotly deter¬ 
mined by Huygens in his Horologium Oscillatorium published at Paris in 1673. 
The most important of the theorems given in the text were discovered by him. As 
D’Alembert’s principle was not known at that time, Huygens had to diseover some 
principle for himself. The hypothesis was. that when several weights are put in 
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the body, draw a perpendicular to the axis of revolution cutting it 
in C. Then G is called the centre of suspension. Produce CG to 0 
so that CO * l. Then 0 is called the centre of oscillation. If the 
whole mass of the body (or indeed any mass) were collected at the 
centre of oscillation and suspended by a thread to the centre of 
suspension, its angular motion and time of oscillation would be the 
same as that of the body under the same initial circumstances. 

The equation (4) may be put under another form. Since 
CG — h and OG = 1 — h, we have 


GC. GO — (rad.) 2 of gyration about G, 
u CG. CO = (rad.) 3 of gyration about C, 

OG. OC = (rad.) 3 of gyration about 0. 

Any of these equations show that, if 0 be made the centre of 
suspension, and the axis be parallel to the axis about which k was 
taken, C will be the centre of oscillation. Thus the centres of 
oscillation and suspension are convertible and the times of oscillation 
about these points are the same. 

If the time of oscillation be given, l is given and the equa¬ 
tion (4) will give two values of h. Let these values be hj, h... 
Let two cylinders be described with that straight line as axis 
about which the radius of gyration k was taken, and let the 
radii of these cylinders be //,, // 2 . Then the times of oscillation of 
the body about all generating lines of these cylinders are the 


same, and are approximately equal to 2ir ^ . 

With the same axis describe a third cylinder whose radius 


is k. Then l = 2k + 


(h-kY 


I — -, hence l is always greater than 2k, 

and decreases continually as h decreases and approaches the value 
k. Thus the length of the equivalent pendulum continually de¬ 
creases as the axis of suspension approaches from without to the 
circumference of this third cylinder. When the axis of suspension 
is a generating lino of the cylinder the length of the equivalent 


motion by the force of gravity, in whatever manner they act on each other their 
centre of gravity cannot be made to mount to a height greater than that from which 
it has descended (Art. 6ft). Huygens considers that he assumes here only that a 
heavy body cannot of itself move upwards. The next step in the argument was, 
that at any instant the velocities of the particles are such that, if they were separated 
from each other and properly guided, the centre of gravity could be made to mount 
to a second position at high as its first position. For if not, consider the particles to 
start from their last positions, to describe the same paths reversed, and then again 
to be joined together into a pendulum; the centre of gravity would rise to its first 
position; but if this be higher than the second’.-Sition, the hypothesis would be 
contradicted. This principle gives the same equation which the modern principle 
of Vis Viva would give. The rest of his solution is not of much interest. 
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pendulum is 2 k. When the axis of suspension is within the 
cylinder and approaches the centre of gravity the length of the 
equivalent pendulum continually increases, and it becomes infinite 
as the axis passes through the centre of gravity. 

The time of oscillation is therefore least when the axis is a 
generating line of the circular cylinder whose radius is k. But the 
time about the axis thus found is not an absolute minimum. It 
is a minimum only for axes drawn parallel to a given straight line 
in the body. To find the axis about which the time is absolutely 
a minimum we must find the axis about which k is a minimum. 
Now it is proved in Art. 23 that the axis through 0 about 
which the moment of inertia is least or greatest is one 
of the principal axes. Hence the axis about which the time of 
oscillation is a minimum is parallel to that principal axis through 
G about which the moment of inertia is least. Also if Mk 2 be the 
moment of ineitia about that axis, the axis of suspension is at a 
distance k from it measured in any direction. 

, 9.1. Ex. 1. Find the time of the small oscillations ot a cube (1) when one 
side is fixed, (2) when a diagonal of one of its faces is fixed, the axis m both cases 
being horizontal. If 2 a be a side of the cnbe, show that the length of the simple 
equivalent pendulum is in the first case 4 % /2«/.l, and in the second case 5«/3. 

. Ex. 2. An elliptic lamina is such that when it swmgb about one latus rectum 
as a horizontal axis, the other latus rectum passes through the centie of oscillation, 
prove that the eccentricity is $. 

4 Ex. 3. A oircular arc oscillates about an axis through its middle point peipen- 
dicnlar to the plane of the aic. Prove that the length of the simple equivalent 
pendulum is independent of the length of the arc, and i3 equal to twice the radm-. 

Ex. 4. Tne density of a rod varies as the distance from one end, show that the 
axis perpendicular to it about which the time of oscillation is a minimum intersects 
the xod at one of the two points whose distance fiom the centre of gravity is 
*/2a/6, where a is the length of the rod. 

Ex. 5. Find what axis m the area of an ellipse must be fixed that the time of a 
small oscillation may be a minimum. Show that the axis must be parallel to the 
major axis, and must bisect the semi-minor axis. 

Ex. 6. A uniform stick hangs freely by one end, the other end being close to the 
ground. An angular velocity in a vertical plane is then communicated to the stick, 
and, when it has risen through an angle of 90“, the end by which it was hanging is 
loosed. What must be the initial angular velocity so that on falling to the ground 
it may pitch in an upright position? Show fiat the required angular velocity u is 

given by “ a = | a + wtere 2 p may be any odd multiple of ir and 2n 

is the length of the rod. 

Ex. 7. Two bodies can move freely and independently under the action of 
gravity about the same horizontal axis, their masses are m, m\ and the distances of 
their centres of gravity from the axis are h, h'. If the lengths of their simple equivalent 
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pendulums be L, V, prove that when they are fastened together m the positions 

of equilibrium the length of the equivalent pendulum will be + m jtf' . 

Ttth-y m h 

The length of this resultant equivalent pendulum lies between L and L' provided 
h and A' have the same sign. 

It a heavy particle in' be attached to a vibrating pendulum it follows that the 
period is increased or decreased according as the point of attachment is at a greater 
01 less distance from the axis of suspension than the centre of oscillation. 

Ex. 8. When it is required to regulate a cloLk, such as the great Westminstei 
clock, without stopping the pendulum, it is usual to add some small weight to oi 
subtract it from a platform attached to the pt ndulum Show that, in order to maki a 
given alteration in the going of the clock by the addition of tin least possible weight, 
the platform must be placed at a distance from the point ot susp* muon equal to half 
the length of the simple equivalent pendulum Show also that a slight error in the 
position of the platform will not affect the weight requited to be added. 

Ex ') A cnculai tabic, ci ntre 0, is supported b> thice legs 4A , IW, C( 'which 
rest on a perfectly rough horizontal floor, and a heavy paiticle V is placed on the 
table. Suddenly one log CC' gives way, show tbut the table and the particle will 
immediately separate if pc be greatei than k 2 ; when. p and r arc the distances of P 
and 0 respectively from the line .1/1 joining the tops of the legs, and k is the radius 
oi gyiationof the table w ith the remaining legs about the line 4 /> joining the points 
where the legs r< st on the floor 

The condition of separation is that the initial noimal acceleration oi the point 
of the table at P should be greater than the noimal acceleration of the particle 
itself. 

Ex 10 A stung without weight is placed round a fixed ellipse whose plane is 
\ eitical, and the two ends aie fastened togethei The length of the string is greater 
than the penmetei of the ellipse. V heavv particle can slide fieely on the string 
and performs small oscillations undei the action of gravity. Prove that the simple 
equivalent pendulum is the radius of curvature of the confocal ellipse passing 
ttnongh the position of equilibrium of the particle. 

94. Effect of change of temperature. In a clock which 
is regulated by a pendulum, it is uccess.itj that the time of oscil¬ 
lation should be invariable. As all substances expand oi contiact 
with eveiy alteration of temperatuie, it is cleat that the distance 
of the centie of gravity of the pendulum from the axis and the 
moment of inertia about that axis will be continually altering. 
The length of the simple eqm\ alent pendulum does not however 
depend on cithei of these elements simplj, but on their ratio. If 
then we can construct a pendulum such that the expansion or 
contraction of its different parts does not alter this ratio, the time 
of oscillation will be unaffoctid by any chauge of temperature 
For an account of the various methods of accomplishing this which 
have been suggested, we refer the leader to any treatise* on clocks. 

t 

* Reid on Clocks, Dcmaon’B treatise on Clocks and Clockmaking in Weale’s 
Senes, 1667, Captain Eater’s treatise on Mi chamcs m Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 1830. 
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We shall here only notice for the sake of illustration one simple 
construction, which has been much used. It was invented by 
George Graham about the year 1715. He gave an account of it 
in vol. 34 of the Phil. Trans. 1726 (printed 1728). 

Some heavy fluid, such as meicury, is enclosed in a cast-iron cylindrical jar. 
Iron is used partly beoause there is no chemical aotion between it and the mercury 
and partly because its coefficient of expansion is not large. An iron rod ib screwed 
into the top of the jar and then suspended in the usual manner from a fixed point. 
The downward expansion of the iron on any increase of temperature tends to lower 
the centre of oscillation, but the upward expansion of the mercury tends on the 
contrary to raise it. It is required to deteimine the condition that the position of 
the centre of oscillation may on the whole be unalteied. 

Let Mk* be the moment of inertia of the iron jar and rod about the axis of 
suspension, c the distance of their common centre of gravity iiom that axis. Let 
l be the length of the pendulum fiom the point of suspension to the bottom of the 
jar, a the internal radius of the jar. Let nil he the mass ot the mercury, h the 
height it occupies in the jar. 

The moment of inertia of the cylinder of mercurv about a stiaight line through 
its centre of gravity perpendicular to its axis is by Art. IS, »1/ (,i h- + J a-). Hence 
the moment of inertia of the whole body about the axis of suspension is 




and the moment of the whole mass collected at itb centre of giavity is 

Mn(l~ih) + 31c. 

The length L ot the simple equivalent pendulum is the ratio of these two, and on 

.... . iH\h 3 -lh+l*l Jo*) + I2 

reduction we have L=— 2 --— , ,, —-— (1). 

Let the linear expansion of the substance which forms the rod and jar be 
denoted by a and that of mercury by /3 for each degree of the thermometer. If the 
thermometer used be Fahienlitit s, we have a= -00000G3068, /3 =-00003336, accord¬ 
ing to some experiments of Duloug and Petit. Thus we see that a and fi are so 
small that their squares may be neglected. In calculating the height of the meicury 
it must be remembered that the jar expands laterally, and thus the relative vertical 
expansion of the mercury is 3/8 -2a, which wc shall lepresent by y. 

If then the temperatuie of every part be increased 1°, we have a, I, l, c, all 
increased in the ratio 1 +at: 1, while h is increased in the ratio 1 +yt: 1. Since L 
is to be unaltered, we have 

(dL dL , dL , dL \ dL, 

[fa a+ di U dk k + -,lc c ) a+ dh ,,7 = 0 - 

But L is a homogeneous function of one dimension, hence 


dL dL 
da a + dl 


, dL, dL dJ . _ 

l+-rr k+-r r +-n h—L. 

dk dc dh 


The condition becomes therefore by substitution 


a _ 7i dL 
a - y L dll' 

Let A, B be the numerator and denominator of the expression for L given by 
equation (1). Then taking the logarithmic differential 


ldL_n(\h-l) *n_n (lh-l 1\ 
Ldh~ A + B~B\ L + 2/' 
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Hence the required condition is “ . = — ? - . (—} h - V) (2) 

6{p-a) ft c \ L 2/ 

2 n 

This calculation has more theoretical than practical importance, for the name 
noal values of a and p depend a good deal on the purity of the metals and on the 
mode in which they have been worked The adjustment must tht retore bt finally 
made by experiment If the rate of the clock is found to be affected by a change of 
temperature it is usual to altei slightly the quantity of meicury in the jar until by 
trial the adjustment is found to be satisfactoiy. 

In the investigation we have supposed a and p to he absolutely constant, but 
this is only a very near nppioximation Thus a change of 80 Fab would alter 1 
by less than a fiftieth of its value. 

When the adjustment is made the compensation is not stnrtn correct tor the 
iron jai and mercury have been supposed to he of unifoun tempeiature Now the 
different materials of which the pendulum is composed absorb hi at at different 
rates, and therefore while the tempeiature is changing there will be som slight 
eiror in the clock 

The whole length of a seconds pendulum of this i onstrnction is about 41 inches, 
the expansion and contiactlon of which is comcted by a column of meicury 
in the jai about 7 inches long The ra 1ms oi the j» is usually about one inch 
The weight of the mercury is then about 10 to 12 poundb which, added to that of 
the jar, fiame, and lod brings the total weight to about 14 pounds 

Ex If, as a first approximation, wt legaid the meicuiy as the weight, the jar 
and the lod being only of sufficient mass to hold up the mercur , and if we also 
buppose h and it to be so much less than L til it we may leject the squares t f then 
ratios to /„ prove that the equation (1) gives I — l ~ [k and that the equation (2) 
gnes h~ j \L 

95 Buoyancy of Air. Another cause ot cnoi in a clock pendulum is the 
buoyancy of the air This pioduus an upiuird linn iiitinq at tht until of qnniUj 
of tlu uiluint of the pendulum (({ml to tlu ituqht of tlu in displaced A veiy slight 
modification of the fundamental nmstigition m t 92 will inable ns to take this 
into account Let P be the volume of the jiendulum 11 the density of the air, ?i,, 
Jij, the distances of the centres of gunite of the mass anu so' .me respectively from 
the axis of suspension UK 2 the moment ot inertia of the mass about the axis of 
suspension Let us also suppose the pendulum to be symmetiical about a plane 
thiongh the axis and either centre of gmwty 

The equation of motion is then 1/A 'll = - 1 lqh l sin ft + 1 l)qh_ sin 8 (1) 

By the same reasoning as before we infer that if l he the length of the equivalent 
pendulum ^ = Jq - h t 1 (2) 

t 

The density Z) of the air is continually changing, the changes being indicated by 
variations in the height of the barometer Let h be the value of the right hand side 
of this equation for any standard density D Suppose the actual density to be 
1> + SD and let l+Sl be the corresponding length of the seconds pendulum, then vve 

have by differentiation = h, 1 , and therefore S j = ^ ?—. 

This formula gives in a convenient form the change m the length of the eqm 
valent pendulnm due to a change in the density of the air. 
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96, Ex. 1. It the centres of gravity of the mass and volume were very nearly 
coincident and the weight of the air displaced were j-far of the weight of the 
pendulum, show that a rise of one inch in the barometer would oause an error in 
the rate of going of the seconds pendulum of nearly one-fifth of a second per day. 

This example will enable us to estimate the general effect of a rise of the 
barometer on the rate of going of an mm pendulum. 

Ex. 2. It a barometer were attached to the pendulum show that the rise or fall 
of the mercuiy as the density of the air changed could be so arranged as to keep the 
time of vibration unaltered. This method was suggested fust by Dr Bobinson of 
Armagh in 1831 in the fifth volume of the memoirs of the Astronomical Society, and 
afterwards by Mr Denison in the Astionomual Notices for Jan. 1873. In the Armagh 
Places of Stars published in 1839, Dr Bobinson descubed the difficulties he found in 
practice before he wag satisfied with the working of the clock. 

The jar of mercury in Graham’s meicunal pendulum might be used as the cistern 
of the barometer, as Mr Denison remarks. 

The theory of the construction is that in differentiating equation (2) we are to 
suppose k *, (fee. variable and l constant. 

Prof. Bankme read a paper to the British Association in 1833 in which he 
proposed to use a clock with a centrifugal or revolving pendulum, part of which 
should consist of a siphon barometer. The using and falling of the barometer 
would afieot the rate of going of the clock so that the mean height of the 
mercunal column during any long penod would registei itself. 

Ex. 3. If the pendulum be supposed to drag a quantity of air with it which 
bears a constant ratio to the density 1) of the surrounding an and adds yD to the 
moment of inertia of the pendulum without increasing the moving power, show that 
the change produced in the simple equivalent pendulum by a change of density SI) 
is given by SI=ySDIMh 1 (bee Art. 105). 

97. Moments of Inertia found by experiment. In many 
experimental investigations it is necessaiy to determine the 
moment of inertia of the body experimented on about some 
axis. If the body be of regular shape and be so far homogeneous 
that the errors of this assumption aie of the order to he neglected, 
we can determine the moment of inertia by calculation. But 
sometimes this cannot be done. If we can make the body oscillate 
under gravity about any axis parallel to the given axis placed 
in a horizontal position, we can determine by equation (4) of 
Art. 92 the radius of gyration about a parallel axis through the 
centre of gravity. This requires however that the distances of 
the centre of gravity from the axes should be very accurately 
found. Sometimes it is more convenient to attach the body to 
a pendulum of known mass whose radius of gyration about a fixed 
horizontal axis has been prev iously found by observing the time 
of oscillation Then by a new determination of the time of 
oscillation, the moment of inertia of the compound body, and 
therefore that of the given body, may be found, the masses being 
known. 
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If the body be a lamina, we may thus find the radii of gyration 
about three axes passing through the centre of gravity By 
measuring three lengths along these axes inversely proportional 
to these radii of gyration, we have three points on a momental 
ellipse at the centre of gravity. The ellipse may then be con¬ 
structed. The directions of its principal diameters are the 
principal axes, and the reciprocals of their lengths represent on 
the same scale as before the principal radii of gyration. 

If the body be a solid, six observed radii of gyration will de- 
teimine the principal axes and moments at the centre of gravity. 
But in most cases some of the circumstances of the paxticulai 
problem under consideration will simplify the process. 

The following example lllustiatcs the use of the method in determining rr 
eliminating the unknown moments, of inertia which occur in some experimental 
researches. Other examples are given m Arts. 122, &c 

Ex. A symmetrical magnet can turn freely about * vtitical axis which passes 
through its middle point, and the effect of the earth s magnetism on it is represented 
by a oouple whose moment is F Bind, where 8 is the angle the axis of the magnet 
makes with the meridian. The extiemities of thi magnt t can be loaded at pleasure 
with two equal spherical brass weights which re*t on the magnpt bj sharp points 
so that the weights do not partake of the rotatory motion of the magnet If I be 
the moment of inertia of the magnet, p. the mass of eithei sphere, 2c the distance 
between thrir centres, prove that the times of oscillation without and with the 
spheres are 

r=2* n/t ; 4 , r'=2ir «(/+•>-) a*; 1 , 

whence / and F can be found when T and /' have been observed If the weights 
were rigidly attached to the magnet, we must increase ‘2g.i- by gpe- where e is the 
radius (see Art. 148). In this case i must bo measured as w.ll as c, but the euor 
due to friction at the point of attachment is avoided This method of finding 
the value of A is commonly ascribed to Weber. See Taylor's translations of 
SueiUt/tc Memoirs, and Airy’s Magnetism. 

98. On the length of the Seconds Pendulum. The 

oscillations of a rigid body may be used to determine the 
numerical value of the accelerating force ol gravity. Let r be 
the half time of a small oscillation of a body made in vacuo about 
a horizontal axis, h the distance of the centre of gravity from the 
axis, k the radius of gyration about a parallel axis through the 
centre of gravity. Then we have by Art. 92, 

k* + h- = \liT i .( 1 ), 

where \ — — so that \ is the length of the simple pendulum 

7 r 2 

whose complete time of oscillation is two seconds. 

We might apply this formula to anv regular body for which 
k aud h could be found by calculation Experiments have thus 
been made with a rectangular bar, drawn as a wire and suspended 
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from one end. 


T ... fr + h* 
In this case —r — , 


which is the length of the 


simple equivalent pendulum, is easily seen to be two-thirds of the 
length of the rod. The preceding formula then gives X or g ^ as 
soon as the time of oscillation has been observed. By inverting 
the rod and taking the mean of the results in the two positions 
any error arising from want of uniformity in density or figure may 
be partially obviated. It has, however, been found impracticable 
to obtain a rod sufficiently uniform to give results in accordance 
with each other. 


99. If we make a body oscillate in succession about two 
parallel axes not at the same distance from the centre of gravity, 
we get two equations similar to (1), viz. 

Jt* + h 2 = X/ir\ ¥ + h'* = \h'r' ! . (2). 

Between these two we may now eliminate A 2 , thus 
7)2 _;,'2 

- - - = hr- — h'r* .(3). 

A. 

This equation gives X. Since k* has disappeared, the form and 
structure of the body is now a matter of no importance. Let 
a body be constructed with two apertures into which knife edges 
can be fixed. The apertures may be triangular to prevent 
slipping. Resting on these knife edges, the body can be made 
to oscillate through small arcs. The perpendicular distances h, h’, 
of the centre of gravity from the axes must then be measured 
with great care. The formula will then give X. 


100. In Capt. Katcr’s method {Phil. Trans. 1818) the body 
has a sliding weight in the form of a ring which can be moved 
up and down by means of a screw. The body itself has the 
form of a bar and the apertures are so placed that the centre of 
gravity lies between them. The ring weight is then moved until 
the two times of oscillation are exactly equal. The equation (3) 


then becomes 


h + h' 
X 


(4), 


which determines X. The advantage of this construction is that 
the position of the centre of gravity, which is not found without 
difficulty by experiment, is not required. All we want is h + h', 
the exact distance between the knife edges. The disadvantage is 
that the ring weight has to be moved until two times of oscillation, 
each of which it is difficult to observe, are made equal. 


101. The equation (3) can be written in the form 
h + h! r 1 + t' s , , h + K 
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We now see that, if the body be so constructed that the times 
of oscillation about the two axes of suspension are very nearly 
equal, r 3 —r' 3 will be small, and therefore it will be sufficient in 
the last term to substitute for h and It their approximate values. 
The position of the centre of gravity is of course to be found as 
accurately as possible, but any small error in its position is of 
no very great consequence, for such an error is multiplied by the 
small quantity t * — t ' 3 . The advantage of this construction over 
Kater’s is that the ring weight may be dispensed with and yet 
the only element which must be measured with extreme accuracy 
is h + h', the distance between the knife edges. 

102. In order to measure the distance between the knife 
edges. Captain Kater first compared the different standards of 
length then in use, in terms of each of which ho exprt ssed the 
length of his pendulum. Since then a much more complete com¬ 
parison of these and other standards ha*, been mafic under the 
direction of the Committee appointed for that purpose in 1843. 
Phil. Trans., 1857. 

Having settled his unit of length, Captain Kater proceeded to 
mo.isiire the distance between the knife edges by means of micro¬ 
scopes. Two different methods were used, which however cannot 
be described here. As an illustration of the extreme care neces¬ 
sary in these measurements, the following fact may be mentioned. 
Though the images of the knife edges were always perfect!) sharp 
and well defined, their distance when seen on a black ground was 
•000572 of an inch less than when seen on a white ground. This 
difference appeared to he the same, whatever the relative illumi¬ 
nation of the object and ground might be, so long as the difference 
of character was preserved. Three sets of measurements were 
taken, two at the beginning of the experiments, and the third after 
some time. The object of the last set was to ascertain if the knife 
edges had suffered from use. The mean resul.s of these three 
differed by less than a ten-thousandth of an inch from each other, 
the distance to be measured being 3944085 inches. 

103. time of a single vibration cannot be observed di¬ 
rectly, because this would require the fraction of a second of time 
as shown by the clock to be estimated either by the eye or ear. 
The difficulty may be overcome by observing the time, say of a 
thousand vibrations, and thus the error of the time of a single vi¬ 
bration is divided by a thousand. The labour of so much counting 
may however bo avoided by the use of “the method of coinci¬ 
dences.” The pendulum is placed in front of a clock pendulum 
whose time of vibration is slightly different. Certain marks made 
on the two pendulums are observed by a telescope at the lowest 
point of their arcs of vibration. The field of view is limited by 
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a diaphragm to a narrow aperture across which the marks are 
seen to pass. At each succeeding vibration one pendulum follows 
the other more closely, and at last its mark is completely covered 
by the other during the passage across the field of view of the 
telescope. After a few vibrations it appears again preceding the 
other. In the interval from one disappearance to the next, one 
pendulum has made, as nearly as possible, one complete oscillation 
more than the other. We have therefore to count the number 
of vibrations made by either pendulum in the interval. At the 
beginning of the counting let one pendulum coincide with the 
other as nearly as we can judge. Suppose that after n half vibra¬ 
tions of the clock pendulum the next coincidence has not quite 
arrived, but that after n 4-1 half vibrations the coincidence has 
passed. If the clock pendulum be the slower of the two, the 
other must have made v + 2 or n + 3 half vibrations in the in¬ 
terval. Thus the time of one half vibration of the pendulum 

lies between the fractions H _ and >l + „ of the period of the 

n + 2 n + 3 

clock vibration. Taking either of these estimates as the real 
time of a half vibration of the pendulum the error is less than the 


2 

fraction . —. .-— of the time of a half vibration of the clock 

(n + 2)(it + .i) 

pendulum. It appears from this that the error varies nearly in¬ 
versely as the square of the number of vibrations between two 
coincidences. In this manner 530 half vibrations of a clock 
pendulum, each equal to a second, were found to correspond to 532 
of Captain Rater’s pendulum. The error of this estimate is so 
small that in twenty-four hours it would accumulate only to about 
three-fifths of a second. The ratio of the times of vibration of the 
pendulum and the clock peudulum may thus be calculated with 
extreme accuracy. The rate of going of the clock must then 
be found by astronomical means. 

The reader should notice the resemblance between this process 
of comparing two clocks with the use of the vernier in comparing 
lengths. Of course there are differences, because the vernier is 
applied to space, and we have here to do with time. But the 
general principle is the same. 


104. The time of vibration thus obtained will require several 
corrections which are called ‘'reductions.” For instance, if the 
oscillation be not so small that we can put sin 6 = 6 in Art. 92, we 
must make a reduction to infinitely small arcs. The general 
method of effecting this will be considered in the chapter on Small 
Oscillations. Another reduction is necessary if we wish to reduce 
the result to what it would have been at the level of the sea. 
The attraction of the intervening land may be allowed for by 
Dr Young’s rule (Phil. Trans. 1819). We may thus obtain the 
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force of gravity at the level of the sea, supposing all the land 
above this level were cut off and the sea constrained to keep its 
present level. As the level of the sea is altered by the attraction 
of the land, further corrections are still necessary if we wish to 
reduce the result to the surface of that spheroid which most nearly 
represents the earth. See Gamb. Phil Tram. Vol. vm. On the 
variation of gravity at the surface of the earth, by Sir G. Stokes. 

Mr Baily gives as the length of the pendulum whose half time 
of i ibration is a mean solar second in the open air in the latitude 
of London 39133 inches, and as the length of a similar pendulum 
vibrating sidereal seconds 38 919 inches 


106. Correction for Beri et a n co of the Air. lhe observations must Ik made 
in the air. To correct for this we have to make a reduction to a vacuum. This 
reduction oonsists of three parts (1) The correction for buoyancy, (2) T)u Beat’s 
coireotion for the air dragged along by the pendulum, (1) The resistance ol the an 
Let V be the volume of the pendulum which maj be found bv measuring the 
dimensions of the body As the “ leduction to a vacuum" is only a correction, any 
small unavoidable errors in calculating the dimensions will produce an effect only 
of the Becond order on the value of X. Let p be the density of the air when the 
body is oscillating about one kmfc edge, p' the density when oscillating about the 
other. If the observation be made within an hour or two hours, we may put p=p'. 
The effect of buoyancy is allowed for bv supposing a force Vpg to act upwaids at 
the centre of gravity of the volume of the bodj If the body be made aB nearly as 
possible symmetrical about the two knife edges this centre of gravity will be half 
way between the knife edges, see Art. 95 

Du Buat discovered by experiment that a pendulum drags with it to and fro a 
ceitain mass of air which increases the inertia of the body without adding to the 
moving force of gravity This icsult has been couhrmed by Bessel and Stokes 
The mass dragged bears to the mass of ail displaced by the body a ratio which 
depends on the external shape of the body Let ns repiesent it by piVp If the 
body be symmetrical about the knife edges, so that the evternal shape is the same 
whichever edge is made the axis of suspension, p. will be the same for each oscilla 
tion. We must add to the A J of equation (1) in Art 92 and tlieiefore also in 
Art. 98 the term pVpk'-jm , where k' is the ladius of gyration of the dragged air 
about eithei axis of suspension and m is the mass of the pendulum 

Taking these two corrections the equation (1) of Art. 98 w ill now become 

III \ m 2 ] 

Similarly for the oscillation about the other knife edge, 

k*+h’*+ fl} Vp ' h 

m \ m 2 J 

We must eliminate k J as before. If the observations about the two knife 
edges suooeed each other at a short interval we may put p=p\ and then Du Buat’s 
correction will disappear. This is of course a very great advantage. We then have 


h + h’ 

X 


, »• T « , o 

- + **r*' (T ‘ T ' 



the last term being very small, because r and t' are nearly equal. 


R. D. 


6 
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The resistance of the air will be some function of the angular velocity i of the 
pendulum, Sinoe the angular velocity is very small we may expand this function 
and take only the first power. Supposing that Maolaurin’s theorem does not fail, 
and that no coefficient of a higher power than the first is very great, this gives a 
resistance proportional to 6. The equation of motion will therefore take the form 

S + n>e= - 2 / 0 , 

where 2jr/n is the time of a complete oscillation in a vaouum, and the term on the 
right-hand side is that due to the resistance of the air. The discussion of this 
equation will he found in the chapter on Small Oscillations. 

The reader may consult, Du Buat, Principet d’hydraulique 1786; F. W. Bessel, 
Royal Academy of Science >, Berlin 1826, Baily “ On the correction of the pendulum,” 
Phil. Tram. 1832, “Account of the operations of the great trigonometrical survey 
in India” by Capt. Heaviside 1879, Gen. Walker's “ Account of reoent pendulum 
operations” <ko„ Phil. Tram. 1890. 

106. Construction of a pendulum. In constructing a 
reversible pendulum to measure the force of gravity, the following 
are points of importance. 

1. The axes of suspension, or knife edges, must not be at the 
same distance from the centre of gravity of the mass. They 
should be parallel to each other. 

2. The times of oscillation about the two knife edges should 
be nearly equal. 

3. The external form of the body must be symmetrical, and 
the same about the two axes of suspension. 

4. The pendulum must be of such a regular shape that the 
dimensions of all the parts can be readily calculated. 

These conditions are satisfied if the pendulum be of rect¬ 
angular shape with two cylinders placed one at each end. The 
external forms of these cylinders should be equal and similar, 
but one solid and the other hollow, and such that the distance 
between the knife edges is to be as nearly as possible equal to the 
length of the simple equivalent pendulum found by calculation. 
This is called Repsold’s pendulum. 

5. The pendulum should be made, as far as possible, of one 
metal, so that as the temperature changes it may be always similar 
to itself. In this case since the times of oscillations of similar 
bodies vary as the square root of their linear dimensions, it is 
easy to reduce the observed time of oscillation to a standard tem¬ 
perature. The knife edges however must be made of some strong 
substance not likely to be easily injured. 


107. Ex. 1. II the knife edges be not peifeotly sharp, let r be the difference of 
their radii of curvature; show that 

±hilT =A r >-AV2 

A 
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very nearly, when the pendnlum vibrates m vacuo It appears that the correction 
vanishes if the knife edges are equally sharp By interchanging the knife edges 
we have the same equation with the sign of r changed By making a few observe 
tions we may thus determine r A proposition Bimilar to this has been ascribed to 
Laplace by Dr Young 

Let p, p be the radii of curvature of the knife edges Then by taking moments 
about the instantaneous axis we may show (as m Art 98) that k i + h?=\(h+p) r 9 

Since p is small we may write this in the form i* + h 2 - (A: 2 + A 9 ) ~ = Xftr* The times 

of vibration r, r* are nearly equal, hence by Art 92 we have l?=hh' very nearly 
Substituting this value of k in the small terms we get k 2 +h i - (h + h ) p=\hr 2 There 
is a similar equation for the pendulum when it vibrates about the other knife edge, 
which may be obtained from this by interchanging h, h and r, r Eliminating l 2 
as m Art 99, and remembering that r=p’ -p, we obtain the result to be proved 


Ex 2 A heavy spherical ball is suspended by a very fine wire successively 
from two points of support A and B , whose vertical distance h has been carefully 
measured, thus forming two pendulums The lowest point of the ball is, on each 
suspension, made to be as exactly as possible on the same level, which level is 
approximately at depths a and a below i and B respectively If r be the radius of 
the ball, which is small compared with a or a , and l, l the lengths of the simple 


tquivalent pendulums, prove that 


l-V 


.1 * 


- very nearly By count 


b S (a -r)(a - r) 

mg the number of oscillations performed m a given time by each pendulum, show 
how to find the ratio of I to l Thence show how to find g and point out which 
lengths must be most carefully measured and which need-only be approximately 
found, so as to render this method effective This method is mentioned m Grant s 
History of Physical Astronomy, page 115, as having been used bv Bessel 


108 A Standard of Length. The length of the seconds 
pendulum has been used as a national standaid of length By an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1824 it was dedaied that the distance 
between the centres of two points in the gold studs in the 
stiaight biass rod then in the custody of the clerk of the House of 
Commons, whereon the woids and tiguies ‘standaid yaid, 1760” 
were (ngraved, should be the onginal and genuine standard of length 
called a yaid, the br iss being .it the temperature of 62“ Fahr And 
as it was expedient that the said standard yaid if injuied should be 
restored to the same length by reteience to some mvaiiable natural 
standard, it was enacted that the new standard yaid should be of 
such length that the pendulum vibrating seconds of mean time in 
the latitude of London m a vacuum at the level of the bea should 
be 39 1393 inches 

On Oct. 16, 1834, occuriod the fire at the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, m which the standaids wcie destiojed The bar of 1760 
was recovered, but one of its gold pins beaung a point was melted 
out and the bar was otbciwise injured 

In 1838 a commission was appointed to report to the Govern- 
nent on the course best to be pursued under the peculiar circum- 

6—2 
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stances of the case. In 1841 the commission reported that they 
were of opinion that the definition by which the standard yard 
is declared to be a certain brass rod was the best which it was 
possible to adopt. With respect to the provision for restoration 
they did not recommend a reference to the length of the seconds 
pendulum. "Since the passing of the act of 1824 it has been 
ascertained that several elements of reduction of the pendulum 
experiments therein referred to arc doubtful or erroneous: thus it 
was shown by Dr Young, Phil. Trans. 1819, that the reduction to 
the level of the sea was doubtful; by Bessel, Astrun. Nackr. No. 128, 
and by Sabine, Phil. Trans. 1829, that the reduction for the weight 
of air was erroneous; by Baily, Phil. Trans 1832, that the specific 
gravity of the pendulum was erroneously estimated and that the 
faults of the agate planes introduced some elements of doubt; by 
Kater, Phil. Trans. 1830, and by Baily, Astron. Soc. Memoirs, 
Yol. IX., that very sensible errors were introduced in the operation 
of comparing the length of the pendulum with Shuckburgh’s scale 
used as a representative of the legal standard. It is evident, 
therefore, that the course prescribed by the act would not neces¬ 
sarily reproduce the length of the original yard.” The commission 
stated that there were several measures which had been formerly 
accurately compared with the original standard yard, and that by 
the use of these the length of the original yard could be deter¬ 
mined without sensible error. 

In 1843 another commission was appointed to compare all the 
existing measures and to construct from them a new Pailiamentary 
standard. Unexpected difficulties occurred in the course of the 
comparison, which cannot be described here A full account of 
the proceedings of the commission will be found in a paper 
contributed by Sir G. Airy to the Royal Society in 18.37. 

In France the standard of length is the metre. This, like our 
standard yard, was originally defined by reference to a length 
given in nature. The ten millionth part of the length of a 
meridian of the earth measured from the pole to the equator was 
declared to be the legal metre. But when new and more accu¬ 
rate measurements were subsequently made, it became evident 
that the length of the legal metre could not be altered for each 
improvement in the measure of the earth. Practically therefore 
the definition of the metre is a certain length preserved in Paris. 

The use of the seconds pendulum as a standard of length 
assumes that a standard of time has already been obtained. In 
this case we must have recourse to some natural standard, and 
the one usually chosen is the time of rotation of the earth on its 
axis. This is recommended by its simplicity, for the interval 
between two successive transits of the same star across the meri¬ 
dian is very nearly equal to the time of rotation of the earth. 
But other natural standards may also be used to check the clock. 
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For an account of the recommendations made in the two 
reports (1873 and 1874) by the Units Committee of the British 
Association, see Prof. Everett’s treatise on Units and Physical 
constants. 


109. Oscillation of a Watch Balance. A rod B OB can 

turn freely about its centre of gravity 0 which is fixed, and is 
acted on by a very fine spiral spring CPB. The spring has one 
end C fixed in position in such a manner that the tangent at C 
is also fixed, and has the other end B attached to the rod so that 
the tangent at B makes a constant angle with the rod. The rod 
being turned through any angle, it is required to find the time of 
oscillation. This is the construction used in watches, just a a the 
pendulum is used in clocks, to regulate the motion. In many 
watches the rod is replaced by a wheel whose centre is 0. 

Let Ox be the position of the rod when in equilibrium, and 
let 8 be the angle the rod makes with Ox at any time t, Mk - the 
moment of inertia of the rod about 0. Let p be the radius of 
curvature at any point P of the spring, p„ the value of p when in 
equilibrium. Let (x, y ) be the co-ordinates of P referred to 0 as 
origin and Ox as axis of x. Let us consider the forces which act 
on the rod and the portion BP of the spring The forces on the 
rod are X, Y the resolved parts of the 
action at 0 parallel to the axes of co¬ 
ordinates, and the reversed effective 
forces which are equivalent to a couple 
MkPcPff/dt*. The forces on the spring 
are, the reversed efi‘ecti\e forces which, 
owing to the fineness of the spring, 
are so small that they nmy be neg¬ 
lected, and the resultant action across 
the section of the spring at P. This resultant action is produced 
by the tensions of the innumerable fibres which make up the 
spring, and these are equivalent to a force at P and a couple. 
When an elastic spring is bent so that its curvature is changed, it 
is proved both by experiment and theory that this couple is pro¬ 
portional to the change of curvature at P. We may therefore 



represent it by E y — - J , where E depends only on the material 

of which the spring is made and on the form of its section. 

To avoid introducing the unknown force at P, we take moments 
about P. This gives 





-'y + Yx. 


This equation is true whatever point P may be chosen. 


Con- 



$6 
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aidering the left side constant at any moment and {as, y) variable, 
this becomes the intrinsic equation to the form of the spring. 

Let BP — s. Multiplying this equation by ds and integrating 
along the whole length l of the spiral spring, we have 

Now ds/p is the angle between two consecutive normals, hence 
fds/p is the angle between the extreme normals. At C the 
normal to the spring is fixed throughout the motion, therefore 

/(?-!) is the angle between the normals at B in the two 

positions in which 6 = 6 and 6 = 0. But since the normal at B 
makes a constant angle with the rod, this angle is the angle 0 
which the rod makes with its position of equilibrium. Also if 
sc, y be the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity of the spring at 
the time t, we have Jxds = xl, Jyds = yl. Hence the equation of 

d*6 E 


motion becomes 


Mid* 


dt a 


= -j6+Yx-Xy. 


Let us suppose that in the position of equilibrium there is no 
pressure on the axis 0, then, if the oscillation is small, X and Y 
will, throughout the motion, be small quantities of the order 0. 
Let us also suppose that the fulcrnm 0 is placed over the centre 
of gravity of the spring when at rest. Then if the number of 
spiral turns of the spring be numerous and if each turn be nearly 
circular, the centre of gravity will never deviate far from C. Thus 
the terms Yx and Xy are each the product of two small quantities, 
and are therefore at least of the second order. Neglecting these 


terms we have 




dt‘ 



Hence the time of oscillation is 2 tt 



It appears that to a first approximation the time of oscillation 
is independent of the form of the spring in equilibrium, aud 
depends only on its length and on the form of its section. 


This brief discussion of the motion of a watch balance is taken from a memoir 
presented to the Academy of Sciences. The reader is referred to an article in 
Liouville’s Journal, I860, for a further investigation of the conditions necessary for 
isochronism and for a determination of the best formB for the spring. 

If the length l of the spring is too long the time of oscillation is increased and 
the watch goes too slow. To oorrect this when necessary the clamp by which the 
point C is held is attached to a rod Ox which can turn stiffly round 0. The spring 
being held tight at D, let the rod Ox be moved from D, the Bpring slides through 
the damp C and thus the length of CB, which is the effective length l of the spring, 
is shortened. Similarly by moving the rod Ox towards V, the effective length of the 
spring is increased. 
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When the temperature in or eases the length I of the spring is increased. For 
this and other reasons the watoh will lose time. The compensation for a change of 
temperature is now usually effeoted by altering the moment of inertia of the oscil 
lating body. The circumference of the balanoe wheel instead of being a complete 
cirole consists of two arcs each less than a semi circumference An extremity of 
each is attached to one extremity of the rod BCB', and each carries a small mass 
whioh is attached to it near its free extremity Each arc is constructed of two thin 
slips of different metals lying side by side, the outer of whioh expands more with 
heat than the inner As the heat increases, the arcs bend inwards and the moment 
of inertia of the whole balance is decreased The proper positions of the masses on 
the circular arcs are determined by trial and this is usually a troublesome process 


110. Pressures on the fixed axis. A body moves about a 
fixed axis under the action of any forces, to find the pressures on 
the axis 


Firstly. Suppose the body and the forces to be symmetrical 
about the plane through the centre of gravity perpendicular to 
the axis.. Then it is evident that the pi essures on the axis are 
reducible to a single force at C the centre of suspension 


Let F, G be the actions of the point of support on the body 
resolved along and perpendicular to CO, wheie 
0 is the centre of grav lty Let X, Y be the 
sum of the resolved paits of the impressed 
forces in the same directions, and L then 
moment round C. Let CO=*h and 0 = angle 
which CO makts with any stiaight line fixed 
in space 

Taking moments about C, we have 

rf 0 I. 

dt M (k + h ) ( ) 



The motion of the ccnti e of gravity is the 
same as if all the foices acted at that point Since it describes a 
circle lound C, we have, by taking the tangential and normal 
resolutions, 


. d-0 . , 

* n- - 


Y+(r 

M • 


•( 2 ) 




d0\ 


dt 




X + F 
M 


( 3 ) 


d“0 d0 

Equation (1) gives the values of ^ and and then the 

pussures may be found by equations (2) and (3). 

If the only force acting on the body be that of gravity, and 0 
bo measured Loin the vertical, we have 


X^Mg cos 0, Y — — Mg sin 0, r = — Mgh sin 0 ; 
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Integrating, weh ‘ Te (a)' =c *F 




If the angular velocity of the body be XI when CO is horizontal, 
we have <w = XI when cos 0 = 0. We find C7=X2 a . Substituting 
these values in (2) and (3) we get 

- F =Xi>A+^cos0^— ; -l 

m = 9sme te+u*) 

where 0 is the angle the perpendicular drawn from the centre of 

S ravity of the body on the axis makes with the vertical measured 
own wards. 

It appears from these results that the component of the pressure 
which is perpendicular to the plane containing the axis and the 
centre of gravity is independent of the initial conditions. As the 
body oscillates this component varies as the distance of the centre 
of gravity from the vertical plane through the axis. On the other 
hand the component of pressure in the plane containing the axis 
and the centre of gravity does depend on the initial angular 
velocity of the body. 

If the forces are impulsive, the equations (1), (2), (3) are only 
slightly altered. Let to, to' be the angular velocities of the body 
just before and just after the action of the impulses. The equa¬ 
tions then become 


' M (k 2 + It*) 


. / / x. Y + 6 

, h (to - to) = —jj- , 


0 = X + F, 


where all the letters have the same meaning as before, except that 
F, Q, X, Y are now impulses instead of finite forces. 


v ' Ill. Ex. 1. A circular area of weight W can turn freely about a horizontal 
axis perpendicular to its plane which passes through a point C on its circumference. 
If it start from rest with the diameter through C vertically above C, show that the 
resultant pressures on the axis when that diameter is horizontal and vertically 
below C are respectively \yJ\~iW and QW. 

Ex. 2. A thin uniform rod, one end of whioh is attached to a smooth hinge, is 
allowed to fall from a horizontal position; prove that when the horizontal Btrsin is 
the greatest possible, the vertical strain on the hinge is to the weight of the rod aa 
11:8. ’ 0 Math. Tnpon. 

k* + Sh- k 1 

Ex. 8. Let a=g-„ , b = g ,„—and let B be the resultantof - F- MO*h 

K* + nr k* + U 

and O. Construct an ellipse with C for centre and axes equal to 2a and 2b measured 
along and perpendicular to CO. Let this ellipse be fixed in the body and oscillate 
with it. Prove that the pressure B varies as the diameter along which it aots. And 
the direction may be found thus; let the auxiliary circle cut the vertical through C 
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in V, and let the perpendicular from V on CO cut the ellipse in R. Then CR is 
the direction of the pressure R. 

112, Secondly. Suppose either the body or the forces not to 
be symmetrical. 

Let the fixed axis be taken as the axis of z with any origin 
and plane of xz. These we shall afterwards so choose as to simplify 
our process as much as possible. Let 5, y, z be the co-ordinates of 
the centre of gravity at the time t. Let o> be the angular velocity 
of the body,/ the angular acceleration, so that /= d>. 

Now every element m of the body describes a circle about the 
axis, hence its accelerations along and 
perpendicular to the radius vector r 
from the axis are — ®V and fr. Let 0 
be the angle which r makes with the 
plane of xz at any time, then from the 
resolution of forces it is clear that 

x — — (o z r cos 6 — fr sin 0 = — ofx —fy, 
and similarly y = — «n 2 y + fx. 

These equations may also be obtained by differentiating the 
equations x = r cos 0, y — r sin 6 twice, remembering that r is 
constant. 

Collecting the effective forces of all the elements and com¬ 
bining them in Poinsot’s tnanner, we see that they are equivalent 
to a force acting at the origin and a couple whose six com¬ 


ponents are 

X, = Emx = 'Em (— orx — fy) = — ufMJ — fMy .(1), 

Fj = Emy = Em (— a>-y + fx) = — co a My +/Afr .(2), 

Z, = Emz =0 .(3), 

X, = Epi (yz — zy) = — Enizy = aPEmyz — fEmxz .(4), 

Jf, = Em (zx — x'2) = Emzx = — w' 2 Emxz—f Emyz.. .(5), 
— Em (; ry — y’i)-= Emr-ia = Mk'f .(6). 


Since 2 = 0, the right-hand sides of (4) and (5) may obviously 
be obtained by merely introducing z into the S of (2) and (1). 

Let the body be fixed to the axis at two points distant a, a 
from the origin and let the reactions of the points on the body 
resolved parallel to the coordinate axes be respectively F, G, H ; 
F', O', H*. Let X, Y, Z bo the accelerating impressed forces 
acting on the particle m. Then by D’Alembert’s principle. 
Art. 72, 
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XmX +F+F=- aMx —fMy .( 1 )', 

2 mY+G + G' = - <oMy +fMx .( 2 )', 

lmZ+H + H'^0 . ( 3 )', 

2m (yZ — zY) — Ga — O'a' = tf’Zmyz — ftmxz .(4)', 

2m {zX — xZ) + Fa + F'a! = - aP'Zmxz - flmyz .(5)', 

2 m(xY-yX) —fMk* . ( 6 )'. 


Equation (6)' determines / and by integration oo also; (1)', 
(2)', (4)', (5)', then give F, G, F\ (?'; H and H’ are indeterminate 
but their sum is given by (3)'. 

It is obvious that the six equations of motion may sometimes 
be greatly simplified. 

First. If the axis of z be a principal axis at the origin 
2 mxz = 0, 2 myz = 0, 

and the calculation of the right-hand sides of (4)' and (5)' becomes 
unnecessary. Hence we should, when possible, so choose the origin 
that the fixed axis is a principal axis of the body at that point. 
Art. 48. 

Secondly. Except the determination of/ and o> by integrating 
(6)', the whole process is merely an algebraic substitution of f and 
a in the remaining equations. Hence our results will still be 
correct if in forming the equations of motion we choose the plane of 
xz to contain the centre of gravity at the moment under consider¬ 
ation ; this will make y — 0 and thus equations (1)' and (2)' will 
be simplified. 

Thirdly. The points at which the body is attached to the 
axis being arbitrary, we shall arrive at simpler equations of motion, 
if we put one hinge at the origin and the other at some convenient 
position. We then have a = 0, so that , O' are found by inspec¬ 
tion from (4)' and (5)' while F, G follow from (1)' and (2)'. 

113. Impulsive forces. If the forces which act on the body 
are impulsive, the equations require some alterations. Let 
(v, v, at), («', v', a>') be the velocities resolved parallel to the axes of 


any element m whose coordinates are (x, y, z). Then u — — ya>, 
v! = — yw ; v = xa>, v = xu> ; and w = 0, w’ = 0. The six com¬ 
ponents of the effective forces then become 

X x = 2m ( u\ — u) = — 2 my (to' — at) — — My (to' — co) .(1), 

Fj = 2m (v‘ — v) — 2 mx (m — to) = Mx ( to' — ta) .(2), 

Zj = 2m («;' -w) =0.(3), 

= 2m [y (w' — w) — z (v' — v)} = - tnurz (a - w). . .(4), 

M 1 =iXm{z(u'-u)-x(w'-w)} =- 2myz(o)'-a»)...(5), 
AT, = (Art. 89) = Mk'* (to'-at) (6). 
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We then have by D’Alembert’s principle (Art. 86) 

XX+ F + F' - My {»•-») .(1)', 

XT +G + G'= Mx (a/- &>).(2)', 

XZ + H + H' = 0.(3)', 

2 (yZ — zY)— Ga — G'a' = — Xmxz (&>' — ®) ...(4)', 

2 (zX — xZ) + Fa + F’a' = — Xmyz (®' — &>).. .(5)', 

2 (xY-yX) = Mk' 1 (to' - to) . (6)'. 


These six equations are sufficient for the determination of 
to', F, F\ G, G' and the sum H + H'. 

In forming the equations of motion for any particular problem 
we see that it is important to attend to the three simplifications 
mentioned above. 

114. Analysis of results. Since the forces and pressures 
enter into the equations of statics and dynamics in a linear form, 
it follows that the resolved pressures due to several causes may be 
found by adding together the resolved pressures due to each 
separately. The pressures of the axis on the body may therefore 
be regarded as the resultants of two sets of pressures, (1) the 
statical pressures which balance the impressed forces X, F, Z, &c., 
and (2) the pressures equivalent to the effective forces vix, my, &c. 

The resultant statical pressure can be found from the first five 
equations, their right-hand sides being replaced by zero. These 
equations are not altered by transferring the impressed forces 
parallel to themselves to act at points on the axis, provided that we 
introduce the usual couples. We may then neglect the couple 
whose axis is Oz, which occurs only in equation (6), and the statical 
pressure at the axis may be found by compounding the remaining 
transferred forces. Thus, if the only impressed fr.-ce on the body 
is that ot gravity, and the axis of suspension is horizontal, the 
statical pressure on the axis is a vertical force equal to the weight 
of the body, acting at the foot of the perpendicular drawn from 
the centre of gravity to the axis of suspension. In the same 
way if an impulse act on the body perpendicular to the axis, the 
statical pressure due to it may be found by simply transferring it 
parallel to itself in a plane perpendicular to the axis to act at 
a point on that axis. 

When the axis of revolution Oz is a principal auis at some point 
0, the pressures due to the effective forces take a simple form 
We see from (4) and (5) that L x = 0, M, = 0. The effective forces 
are therefore equivalent to the forces X,. 1", acting at 0 together 
with a couple N x . The forces A'j, F, are evidently the components 
of the effective forces of a mass M placed at the centre of gravity, 
vriiile the couple N x appears only in the sixth equation of motion 
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and affects the pressures F, 0, F', Q' only indirectly by altering /. 
It follows that the pressures at the axis due to the effective forces 
are equivalent to a single force which acts at the principal point 0 
of the axis of revolution and is equal to the resultant of the effective 
forces of the whole mass collected at the centre of gravity and 
moving with it. Representing the perpendicular from the centre 
of gravity on the axis by f, the components of this pressure are 

— ut*Mr and fMr acting respectively along r and perpendicular to 
the plane containing f and the axis. When the forces are 
impulses the same remarks apply, except that the only component 
of the pressure is fMr where f—a> — to. 

It appears therefore that when a heavy body rotates about a 
fixed horizontal axis which has a principal point 0, the pressures 
of the axis on the body are equivalent to two forces. One of 
these is equal and opposite to the weight and acts at the projection 
of the centre of gravity on the axis; the other is equal to the 
effective force at the centre of gravity and acts at the principal 
point. 

When the axis of suspension is parallel to a principal axis at 
the centre of gravity, we know by Art. 49 that the axis has a 
principal point and that this point coincides with the projection of 
the centre of gravity. In this case when the axis is horizontal 
both the pressure due to gravity and that due to the effective 
forces act at the same point and are equivalent to a single 
pressure. 

When the rotating body is a lamina with the axis Oz in its 
plane, the effective forces of an element distant x from Oz are 

— w*mx and fmx, x being the radius of the circle described by the 
element. It follows from the principles of elementary hydrostatics 
or from the reasoning of Art. 47 that the resultants of these two 
sets of parallel forces are respectively equal to — uPAlj and fM.f and 
that both act at the centre of pressure of the area, the axis of 
suspension being regarded as in the surface of the fluid. The 
position of the centre of pressure is known whenever the area has 
equimomental points (Art. 47). In such cases the pressure at the 
axis of suspension due to the effective forces acts at the projection 
of the centre of pressure on the axis. 

Ex. 1. A heavy body can turn freely about a horizontal axis Oz which is a 
principal axiB at 0. It starts from reBt with the plane GOz through the centre of 
gravity 0 horizontal. Shew that the pressure due to the effective forces alone 
makes an angle with the plane GOz whose tangent is half the tangent of the angle 
which the plane GOz makes with the vertical. 

Ex. 2. A quadrant of a cirole of radiuB a can turn freely about a bounding 
radius as a fixed axis. Show that the pressures on the axis are equivalent to two 
pressures, one equal to the weight of the lamina acting at a point of the fixed radius 
distant 4a/8r from the centre, and the other at a point which divides that radius in 
the ratio 3 : 5. 
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Ex 3 An elliptic lamina can turn freely about the straight line joining the 
extremities A and B of the principal diameters and this axis is fixed m a vertical 
position If the lamina is set in rotation with an angular velocity u, such that 
(a’-b 1 ) « s =4<7(a , + 6 i )*, prove that the pressures on the axis are equivalent to a 
single foroe acting at the foot of the perpendicular from the centre on the axis 
Should the end A or B be highest 7 

Ex 4. A lamina can turn freely about an axis Oz m its plane aB a fixed axis 
It is struck by a blow P at any point A ot its area m a direction perpendicular to 
the lamina Show that the statical pressure on the axis is equal to a blow P acting 
at B wheie AB is a perpendicular to Oz Show also that the pressure due to the 
effective forces is equal to a blow Px(/k a acting at O in a direction opposite to the 
blow at B Here the origin O is the puncipal point of the axis, x and £ are the 
distances of the centre of gravity and of A trom Oz, 1 Ik is the moment of inertia 
about Oz What is the condition that the pressure on the axis should be equivalent 
to a couple > 

Ex 6 A triangular lamina ABC oscillates about the side AB as a horizontal axis 
Show that the length of the equivalent pendulum is A,c where A is the area If the 
comer C is suddenly fixed, prove that the impulsive pressures at the corners A and 
£ are equal 

Ex (> A dooi is suspended by two hinges fiom a Jixed axis making an angle a 
iuth the vertical Find the motion and pressures on the hinges 

Since the fixed axis is evidently a puncipal axis at the middle point, we shall 
take this point for origin Also we shall take the plane of rz so that it contains the 
centie of gravity of the door at the moment under consideiation 

The only force acting on the door is gravity which maj be supposed to act at 
the centre of gravity We must first resolve this parallel to the axes Let 0 be 
the angle the plane of the door makes with a vertical plane through tlio axis of 
suspension It wo draw a plane zO\ such that its tiace ON on the plane of xOy 
makes an angle 0 with the axis of x, this will be the vertical plane through the 
axis; and if we draw OF in this plane making zO I =a, OF will be vertical 
Hence the rtsolved parts of gravity are 

X—g sinacos0, l=(/sinasin0 /—-g co»a 
Since the resolved parts of the effective foices aie the same as if the whole mass 
were collected at the centre oi gravity, the six equations of motion are 
Aty sin a cos 0 + / +f'= -w Mx (1) 

Mg sin a sin 0 + 0 + G —/Ur (2), 

— Mgco&a + II+ll =0 (3), 

-Ga+ (»'<! = 0 (4), 

Mg cos ar +1 a - A a = 0 (S), 

- Mg sm a sin 0 T =Vk 2 0 (G) 

Integrating the last equation, we have 
0+ 2g sm a cob 0x= /c^u 
S uppose the door to be initially placed 
at rest, its plane making an angle /S with 
the vertical plane through the axis, then 
when <p=j 3, ti=0, hence 

k' i w a = 2qx sin a (cos 0-cos 0), JW™ - q sin asm 0 x 

By substitution in the first four equations F, l', G, G' may be found. 
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115. Dynamical and geometrical similarity. It should 
be noticed that the equations of Arts. 112 and 113 do not depend 
on the form of the body, but only on its moments and products of 
inertia. We may therefore replace the body by any equimomental 
body that may be convenient for our purpose. 

This consideration will often enable us to reduce the compli¬ 
cated forms of Art. 112 to the simpler ones given in Art. 110. 
For though the body may not be symmetrical about a plane 
through its centre of gravity perpendicular to the axis of sus¬ 
pension, yet if the momenta! ellipsoid at the centre of gravity be 
symmetrical about this plane we may treat the body as if it were 
really symmetrical. Such a body may be said to be dynamically 
symmetrical. If at the same time the forces be symmetrical 
about the same plane, and this will always be the case if the axis 
of suspension be horizontal and gravity be the only force 
acting, we know that the pressures on the axis must certainly 
reduce to a single pressure, which may be found by Art. lit). 

116. Ex. 1. A uniform heavy lamina in the form of a sector of a circle is 
suspended by a horizontal axis parallel to the radinB which bisects the arc, and 
oscillates under the action of gravity. Show that the pressures on the axis are 
equivalent to a single force, and find its magnitude. 

Ex. 2. An equilateral triangle oscillates about any horizontal axis situated in 
its own plane, show that the pressures are equivalent to a single force and find its 
magnitude. 

117. Permanent axes of Rotation. Let us suppose that 
any point 0 of a body under no forces is fixed in space and that it 
is set in rotation about some axis which we may call Oz We may 
enquire what are the necessary conditions that the body should 
continue to rotate about that axis as if it were fixed in space. 
When these conditions are satisfied the axis is called a permanent 
axis of rotation at the point 0. 

To determine these conditions let us suppose some other 
point A of the axis to be also fixed in space Then by using the 
method of Arts. 112 or 113 we may determine the pressures at A 
which are necessary to fix the axis. If these are zero the attach¬ 
ment at A is unnecessary and may be removed. The body will 
then continue to rotate about Oz as if it were fixed in space. 

Since there are no impressed forces acting on the body, the 
whole pressure on the axis is that due to the effective forces. If 
the axis Oz is a principal axis at any point of its length the pres¬ 
sure due to the effective forces will act at that point (Art. 114). 
Hence the pressure at A cannot be zero unless that point coincide 
with 0. The conditions are therefore satisfied if the axis of rota¬ 
tion Oz is a principal axis at the fixed point 0. 
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If the axis Oz is not a principal axis at any point we shall 
prove that it cannot be a permanent axis of rotation To prove 
this we must practically return to the equations (4)', (•>)' and (6)' 
of Art 112 Let F, 0, H, F, O', H' be the pressures at 0 and A 
Then a = 0, a' = 0 A Taking moments about Oz we ha\ e Mk' 3 f = 0, 
thus the angular velocity of the body about the axis Oz is constant. 
It easily follows that x = — oAx, y = — aAy, z= 0. Taking moments 
about the axes of x and y we have (Art. 72) 

— G'a! = 2m (yz — zy) = w 3 2myz, 

F a = 2m (zx — xz) = — to 2 2mxz 

Thus F’ and O' cannot be zero unless 2mxz = 0 and 2myz — 0,ie 
Oz cannot be a permanent axis of rotation unless it is a principal 
axis at the fixed point 0 

The existence of principal axes was hrst established by Segner in the work 
Specimen Iheona. Turbtnum His course of investigation is the opposite to that 
pursued in this treatise. He defines a principal axis to be such that when a body 
revolves round it the forces arising from the rotation have no tendency to alter the 
position of the axis From this dynamical definition he deduces the geometrical 
properties of these axes The reader may consult Prof Cayley s report to the British 
Association on the special problems of dynamics 1BS2, and Bossut, Hiotmre ties 
Hath) matiquet. Tome il 

118 A body at rest with me point 0 fixed m space is acted 
on by an impulsive couple it is lequued to find the initial a ns of 
rotation. Let Oz be the initial axis As before we shall regard 
this axis as fixed at some other point A, at which thepiessures are 
to be equated to zero Let L, M, N be the lesolved parts of the 
couple about the axes. The plane of the couple is therefore 

LI; + Air) + — 0 . . (1) 

Let u, v\ w' be the initial velocities ol an element of the body 
whose co-ordinates are a, y, z, and let w be tht initial angular 
velocity of the body Then «' = — yw, v' = aw exactly as m Art 
113 Taking moments about the axes of /, y, z we have 

L — G'a' = 2m ( yw' — ziA) = — ’Emxz w ) 

M+ Fa'= 2m(zu'—xw')=— 2myz ca't 

N — Mk' 3 o>’ ) 

Here F, G' are, as before, resolved parts of the pressure at A, and 
OA = a’. Putting F' = 0, G' = 0, these equations give the couples 
which must act on the body to produce rotation about Oz Sub¬ 
stituting the values of L, M, A m (1), the equation to the plane 
of the couple is — 2mxz^ — 2myzr) + il/A' 2 f = 0 . .. (2) 

Let the iqomental ellipsoid at the fixe^ pomt 0 be constructed 
and let its equation be 

Ap‘ + Brf i + C? - 2Dijf— iEg - 2 F£y = K. 
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The diametral plane of the axis of f is 

-E£-Dg + C£=0 .(3). 

Comparing (2) and (3) we see that the plane of the resultant 
couple must be the diametral plane of the axis of revolution. 

If then a body at rest with one point fired be acted on by any 
couple it will begin to rotate about the diametral line of the plane 
of the couple with regard to the momental ellipsoidal the fixed point. 
Thus a body will begin to rotate about a perpendicular to the 
plane of the couple only when the plane of the couple is parallel 
to a principal plane of the body at a fixed point. 

4 119. Ex. 1. If a body at rest have one point 0 fixed and be aoted on by any 

couple whose axis is a radius vector OP of the ellipsoid of gyration at 0, the body 
will begin to turn about a perpendicular from 0 on the tangent plane at P. 

i Ex. 2. A solid homogeneous ellipsoid is fixed at its centre, and is acted on by a 
couple in a plane whose direction-cosines referred to the principal diameters are 
(I, m, n). Prove that the direction-cosines of the initial axis of rotation are pro¬ 
portional to &a * ^, c fl a , and . 

Ex. 3. Any plane section being taken of the momental ellipsoid of a body at a 
fixed point, the body may be made to rotate about either of the principal diameters 
of this section by the application of a couple of the proper magnitude whose axis is 
the other principal diameter. 

For assume the body to be turning uniformly about the axis of z. Then the 
couples which mubt act on the body to produce this motion are L = u'^myz, 
M= -arSmxz, N= 0. Then by taking the axis of x such that Hmxz =0 we see that 
the axis of the couple must be the axis of x and the magnitude of the couple will be 
L = u‘2myz. 

Ex. 4. A body having one point O fixed in space is made to rotate about any 
proposed straight line by the application of the proper couple. The position of the 
axis of rotation when the magnitude of the couple is a maximum, has been called 
an axis of maximum reluctance. Show that there are six axes of maximum 
reluctance, two in each principal plane, each two bisecting the angles between the 
principal axes in the plane in which they are. 

Let the axec of reference be the principal axes of the body at the fixed point, let 
(l, m, n) be the direction-cosines of the axis of rotation, (X, fi, y) those of the axis of 
the couple G. Then by the last question and the second and third examples of Art. 

18, we have * - - =-?L_ — — r _ 

(J5 - C) mn (C-A)nl (A-B)lm’ 

G i =(A -B?Pm? + (li - C) ! mV+(C-i)%’/!. 

We have then to make G a maximum by variation of (Imn) subject to the con¬ 
dition P+m s +n a =l, The positions of these axes were first investigated by 
Mr Walton in the Quarterly Journal of Mathematic», 1866. 

120. The Centre of Percueeion. When the fixed axis is 
given and the body can be so struck that there is no impulsive 
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pr ess ure on the axis, any point in the line of action of the force is 
called a centre of percussion. 

When the line of action of the blow is given, the axis about 
which the body begins to turn is called the axis of spontaneous 
rotation. It obviously coincides with the position of the fixed 
axis in the first case 

Let us begin by considering the motion m two dimensions. 
Imagine a lamina at rest and suspended from a point C with the 
centre of gravity G vertically under C Let it be struck by a 
horizontal blow F which we may suppose to act in the plane of 
the lamina at some point A in CG produced Let CA —a Let F 
and G be the impulsive reactions at the fixed point C Let <*»' be 
the angular velocity of the body round 6'just after the blow F has 
been given The equations of motion, exact]} as in Ait 1J0, are 

therefore + A , } > = M ’ ° = F 

If the pressure G on the fixed point is zero, we have by eliminating 
F, A. a + 7t J = ah. 

By Art 92 this shows that A must be the centre of oscillation of 
the body. The centre of oscillation is therefore a centre of per¬ 
cussion. 


Prop. A body t« capable of tummy fiecly about a fixed a ns 7o determine thi 
condition x that then ahull be a centre of percussion and to find its position 

Take the fixed axis as the axis of r, and let tht plane of r z pass through the 
centre of gravity of the bodj. Let X, 1, /S be the resolved part" of the impulse, and 
let £, if, f be the co oidinatts ot any point in its line of action Let ilk’- be the 
moment of inertia of the body about the fixed axis We have now to find the 
pressures on the axis, and by equating these to zero we shall di>-cover the conditions 
for a centre of peicnssion The piocess is virtually the same as that already 
explained m Ait lid and again in Art. 117 It seems unnecessary to tepeat the 
steps Putting y = 0 and omitting the impulsive pleasures on the axis because by 
hypothesis they are to be equated to zero, the six equations of motion of Art 113 


beoome 

A=0, F =M3(u'-wJ, 2=0 

(1) 


ij2 - fl = - («' - w) inix. "I 




(2) 


jr-ijA= (a'-u)Mk 3 J 



Fiom these equations wo may deduce the following conditions 

I From (1) wo see that A'=0, 2=0, and therefore the force must act perpen 
dioular to the plane containing the axis and the centre of gravity 


II. Substituting from (1) in the first two equations of (2) we have 2myc=0 and 
. tmxz 

i— jy- • Sinoq the origin may be taken anywhere n .he axis of rotation, let it be 

bo chosen that 2ma-r=0. Then the axis of z must be a punoipal axis at the point 
where a plane passing through the line of aotion of the blow perpendicular to the 


It. D. 


7 
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axis outs the axis. Thus there can be no centre of percussion unless the axis be a 
principal axis at some point in its length. 

gi 

III. Substituting from (1) in the last equation of (2) we have £—-=■• By 

Art. 92 this is the equation to determine the centre of oscillation of the body about 
the fixed axis treated as an axis of suspension. Hence the perpendicular distance 
between the line of action of the impulse and the fixed axis must be equal to the 
distance of the centre of oscillation from the axis. 

If the fixed axis be parallel to a principal axis at the centre of gravity, the line 
of action of the blow will pass through the centre of oscillation. 

Ex. 1. A circular lamina rests on a smooth horizontal table; how should it be 
struck that it may begin to turn round a point on its circumference ? The line of 
action of the blow should divide the perpendicular diameter in the ratio 3: 1. 

Ex. 2. A pendulum is constructed of a sphere (radius a , mass JIT) attached to 
the end of a thin rod (length b, mass »i). Where should it be struck at each oscil¬ 
lation that there may be no impulsive pressures to wear out the point of support? 
The point is at a distance l from the point of support, where 

{ M (a + b) + Imb } 1= M {?a a + (a + h)-} + \mJfl. 


121. The Ballistic Pendulum. Jt is a matter of con¬ 
siderable importance in the Theory of Gunnery to determine the 
velocity of a bullet as it issues from the mouth of a gun. By 
means of it we obtain a complete test of any theory we have 
reason to form concerning the motion of the bullet in the gun. 
We may thus find by experiment the separate effects produced by 
varying the length of the gun, the charge of powder, or the weight 
of the ball. By determining the velocity of a bullet at different 
distances from the gun we may discover the laws which gov era the 
resistance of the air. 

It was to determine this initial velocity that Robins about 
1743 invented the Ballistic Pendulum. Before his time but little 
progress had been made in the true theory of military projectiles. 
His New Principles of Gunnery was soon translated into several 
languages, and Euler added to his translation of it into German 
an extensive commentary. The work of Euler was again trans¬ 
lated into English in 1784. The experiments of Robins were all 
conducted with musket balls of about an ounce weight, but they 
were afterwards continued during several years by Dr Hutton, 
who used cannon balls of from one to nearly three pounds in 
weight. 

There are two methods of applying the ballistic pendulum, 
both of which were used by Robins. In the first method, the gun 
is attached to a very heavy pendulum; when the gun is fired the 
recoil causes the pendulum to turn round its axis and to oscillate 
through an arc which can be measured. The velocity of the 
bullet can be deduced from the magnitude of this arc. In the 
second method, the bullet is fired into a heavy pendulum. The 
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velocity of the bullet is itself too great to be measured directly, 
but the angular velocity communicated to the pendulum may bo 
made as small as we please by increasing its bulk. The arc of 
oscillation being measured, the velocity of the bullet can be found 
by calculation. 

The initial velocity of a small bullet may also be determined by 
the use of some rotational apparatus. Two circular discs of paper 
are attached perpendicularly to the straight line joining their 
centres, and are made to rotate about this straight line with a 
great but known angular velocity Instead of two discs, a cjlindc i 
of paper might be used The bullet bi ing fired through at least 
two of the moving surfaces, its velocity can be calculated when 
the situations of the two small holes made by the bullet have 
been observed. This was originally an Italian invention, but it 
was much improved and used by Olinthus Gregory in the early 
part of this century. 

The electric telegraph is now used to determine the instant at 
which a bullet passes through any one of a number of screens 
through which it is made to pass. The bullet severs a fine wire 
stretched acro«s the screen and thus breaks an electric circuit. 
This causes a record of the time of tiansit to be made by an 
instrument expressly prepared for this purpose B;y using several 
screens the velocities of the same bullet at several points of its 
course may be found The ballistic pendulum is thus more of 
theoretical and histoncal intci est than of practical impoitance. 
The two mstiuments now chiefly used foi observations on the 
velocities of bullets are, the chronogiaph invented by Bashforth 
and used by the English government, and the chronograph in¬ 
vented by Major Le Boulenge of the Belgian aitillery. 

122. A lifle is attached in a horizontal position to a large 
block of wood which can turn fieely about a horizontal axis. The 
rifle being filed, the recoil causes the pendulum to turn round its 
auis until brought to rest by the action of gravity. A piece of 
tape is attached to the pendulum, and is drawn out of a reel 
during the backward motion of the pendulum, and thus serves to 
measure the amount of the angle of recoil. It is required to find 
the velocity of the bullet. 

The initial velocity of the bullet is so much greater than 
that of the pendulum that we may suppose the ball to have left 
the rifle before the pendulum has sensibly moved from its initial 
position. The initial momentum of the bullet may be taken as 
a measure of the impulse communicated to the pendulum. 

Let h bb the distance of the centre of gravity from the axis 
of suspension; f the distance from the axis of the rifle to the axis 
of suspension; c the distance from the axis of suspension to the 

7—2 
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point of attachment of the tape, m the mass of the bullet; M that 
of the pendulum and rifle, and n the ratio of M to m\ b the 
chord of the arc of the recoil which is measured by the tape. Let 
jfe' be the radius of gyration of the rifle and pendulum about the 
axis of suspension, v the initial velocity of the bullet. 

The explosion of the gunpowder generates equal impulsive 
actions on the bullet and on the rifle. Since the initial velocity of 
the bullet is v, this action is measured by mv. The initial angular 
velocity generated in the pendulum by the impulse is by Art. 89 

to = ■ The subsequent motion is given (Art. 92) by 

= — gh sin 6; .*. &' 3 0 a = C + 2 gh cos 0 : 
when 0 = 0 we have 6 = to, and if a is the angle of recoil, when 
6 = a, 6 = 0. Hence k'W = 2 gh (1 — cos a). Eliminating to we have 
vf = nh' . 2 sin >Jgh. But the chord of the arc of the recoil is 

b = 2c sin fa. Hence the initial velocity of the bullet is given by 

mv . cf= Mbh' <Jgh. 

The magnitude of k' may be found experimentally by ob¬ 
serving the time of a small oscillation of the pendulum and rifle. 

If T be a half-time we have T = rr • (Art. 97.) 

This is the formula given by Poisson in the second volume of 
his Mecanique. The reader will find in the Philosophical Magazine 
for June, 1854, an account of some experiments conducted by 
Dr S. Haughton from which, by the use of this formula, the initial 
velocities of rifle bullets were calculated. 

123. The formula must however be regarded only as a first approximation, for 
the recoil due to the inflamed powder has been neglected. To make some allowance 
foT this Hutton assumed that the effect of a given charge of powder on the recoil 
of the gun was the same with as without a ball. Let p be the unknown momcn. 
turn generated by the powder. By trying the experiment, with equal charges of 
powder, first with and then without a ball, and writing mv +p and p for mv in the 
two experiments be was able to eliminate p and deduce the value of v. With 
large charges of powder, the results thus obtained did not agree sufficiently with 
those obtained by firing the ball into a pendulum (Art. 124). The assumption was 
therefore not altogether justified by the experiments and fuither corrections were 
made. 


124. A pun is placed in front of a heavy pendulum, which can turn freely about 
a horizontal axis. The ball strikes the pendulum horizontally, penetrates into the 
wood a short distance, and communicates a momentum to the pendulum. The chord 
of the arc being measured as before by a piece of tape, find the velocity of the bullet. 

The time, whieh the bullet takes to penetrate, is so short that we may suppose 
it completed before the pendulum has sensibly moved from its initial position. 
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Let t be the distance of the ball fiom the axis of suspension at the moment 
when the penetration ceases, let j be the perpendicular distance between the axis 
and the direction of motion of the bullet; let be the angle the length j makes 
with the length represented by *, so that ? = t eos 0 Then if we follow the same 
notation as before we have at the moment when the impact is concluded 
mvi cos /S= (ilk* +mi 2 ) u, 
also proceeding as before we may prove 

(MV 2 + mi") w 3 = 2Mgh (1 - cos a) + 2mqi {cos /3 - cos (a - j}) } 

If the gun be placed as nearly as possible opposite the centre of gravity of the 
pendulum we have h=j nearly, and if the pendulum be rather long j9 will be ven 
small Hence, since m is small compared with V, we may as an approximation put 
i=h and /3=0 m the terms which contain m as a factor, wo thus lind 

_ M + m hh 
~ m ej 

where l is the distance of the centre of oscillation of the pendt lum and ball from 
the axib of suspension 

The inconvenience of this construction as compared with the former is that the 
balls remain m the pendulum during the time of making one whole set of expert 
ments The weight, and the positions of the centres of gravity and oscillation, 
will be changed by the addition of each ball which is lodged in the wood Even 
then the changes produced in the pendulum itself by each blow are omitted A 
great improvement was made by the French in conducting their experiments at 
Metz m 183*1, and at L’Onent in 1842 Instead of a mass of wood, requiring 
frequent renewals as m the English pendulum a peimanent ncepteur was substi 
tuted This receiver is shaped within as a truncated cone, which is sufficiently 
long to prevent the shot from passing entirely through the sand with which it is 
filled The front is covered with a tlun sheet of leal to prevent the sand from 
being shaken out This Bhcet is marked by a horizontal and by a vertical line the 
intersection corresponding to the axial hue of the cone, bo that the actual position 
of the shot when enteung the receiver can be readily determined by these lines. 

125 Ex 1 Show that after each bullet has been fired into a ballistic pen 
dulum constructed on the English plan, h mm>t be increased by j - h) m/U and l by 
(j-l) mjM nearly m order to prepare the formula foi the next shot 

Ex 2 Dr Haughton found that, for rifles fired with a constant chaige, the 
initial velocity of the bullet vanes as the square root of the mass ol the bullet 
inversely and as the square root of the length of the guu directly Show from this 
that the force developed by the explosion of the powder, diminished by the friction 
of the barrel, is constant as the ball traverses the nfle 

Dr Hutton found that in smooth bores the velocity increases in a ratio some 
what less than the square root of the length of the gun, but greater than the oube 
root of the length 

Ex 3 If the velocity of a bullet issuing from the mouth of a gun 80 inches 
long be 1000 feet per seoond, show that the time the bullet takes to traverse the gun 
is about of a second. 

Ex 4 IPhas been found by experiment that, *i a bullet be fired into a large 
fixed block of wood, the depth of penetration of the bullet into the wood vanes 
nearly as the square of the velocity, though as the velocity is very much increased 
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the depth foils short of that given by this rule Assuming this rule, show that 
the resistance to penetration is constant and that the time of penetration ib the 
ratio of twice the depth to the initial velocity of the bullet In an experiment of 
Dr Hutton’s a ball fired with a velocity of 1500 feet per second was found to pene¬ 
trate about 14 inches into a block of sound dry elm show that the time of pene 
tration was of a second 

126 The Anfmomlteb The Anemometer called a “Bobmson” consists of 
four hemispherical cups attached to four horizontal arms which turn round a 
vertical axis The wind blow s into the hollows on one Bide of the axis and againBt 
the convex surfaces of the cups on the other If the anemometer start from lest, 
it will turn quicker and quicker until the moment of the pressures ot the wind 
balances the moment of the resistances Let V be the velocity of the wind and t 
the velocity of the centres of the cups Let 6 be the angle between the direction of 
motion of any one cup and that of the wind Then the velocity of the centre of 
that cup relatively to the wind will be i , whore 

v' 2 =v 2 - 2F»eos 0+ V (1) 

The determination of the pressuie of the wind on the cupb is piopcily a problem 
in hydrodynamics, but no solution has jet been found In the mean time we may 
assume as an approximation the law, suggested by numerous experiments, that the 
resistance to a body moving in a straight line in a fluid vanes as the square of the 
relative velocity In any one position of the anemometer the parts of any one eup 
have different velocities relative to the wind Wt shall thircfoie take as our 
expression foi the moment abont the axis of the anemometer of the resnltant 
pressure of the wind some quadratic function of V and i, buch as 

«r>+2/SFi>4 7’>* (2), 

where a, (3, 7 depend in some manner as yet unknown on the position of the cups 
relatively to the wind 

Thus a, p, 7 are functions of 6 and will change as the cu] s turn lound the axis 
What we want however is the average effect on the anemometer The mean for 
space is found by multiplying tins expression by d0 and integiating fiom 0—0 to 
2w and finally dividing by 2 tt If A be the mean moment about the axis of the 
anemometer of the wind pressure, we have 

F=AV -2b}i-Cv- (3), 

where A, B, C are constants which depend on the pattern of the anemometer 
The signs of these coefficients may be determined by the following reasoning 
When the anemometer starts from rest, the initial moment of the wind pressure is 
regarded as positive When the cups begin to move, the pressure begins to decrease, 
dt 

so that ^ must be negative when v is small; it follows that the sign of the 

coefficient of Vv in (3) must be negative Finally, if the wind cease when the cups 
are in motion so that K= 0 , the resistance of the quiescent air must tend to Btop the 
cups. It follows that the coefficient of v 2 in (-5) must K. also negative 

127. When the anemometer has attained its final state of motion, we must 
have F equal to the mean moment of the friction on the supports The mstru 
ment should be so arranged that the friction due to its weight is as small as 
possible. We may then omit this friction, as our formula is only an approximation 
The supports of the anemometer have also to sustain the lateral pressure of the 
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wind. Probably the greater part of the friction thus produced is proportional to 
the pressure of the wind, and may be included in the formula (3) by an alteration of 
the constants. As these constants are determined by experiment, we may suppose 
all forces which are quadratic functions of the velocities to be included m the 
expression for F. 

In the Observatory at Greenwich an inverted cup rotating in oil on a fixid 
corneal point is used for the vertical bearing No further correction is made for 
friction. This arrangement appears to be veiy successful, the instrument is very 
sensitive and exhibits a slow rotation with a very slight movement of the air 

When F is equated to zero, we have a quadratic to determine the ratio of 7 to 
v Let m be the positive root thus found. Then the velocity of the centic of any 
cup being observed, the velocity of the wmd is found by simply multiply m ' tin- 
observed quantity by m We may notice that m lb independent ot the sp u of the 
wind, and of the size of the machine. It depends however on the pattern of the 
machine 

128 A variety of experiments have been made to determine the numerical 
value of m In some of these the anemometer is attached to the outer edge of a 
wlurling-macbine The axis of the anemometer is thus made to move round with 
a constant velocity V. If the experiment be made on a calm day, this will 
represent the effects of a wind of the same velocity on a fixed anemometer The 
value of v can be found by counting the number of i evolution 1 - of the anemometer in 
space. In a paper m 1K10, published in the In>h Brantattiom, I>r Robinson gives 
m=3 as the mean value of the ratio as determined by experiments of this kind 
This value of m has been generally adopted 

Other experiments made in Gretnw ich Park in 1800 led to the same v alue of m. 
These results were considered as confirming in n very high degree the accuracy of 
this ratio. See the Greniuuh Obti 11 atwn- for 1802 About 1872 further expen 
meats were made with a steam men} go round for a whirling machine These are 
described by Sir G Stokes in the Pi otei limit* of (lu Royal Soeuty for May, 1881 

Accoiding to some experiments conducted by W II Dines in 18s9 the value 
m = 3 for anemomctc rs of the he w pattern is too high and if these results are con 
firmed the registeied wind velocities arc in excess of the truth See the leport of 
the wind-force committee on the factor of the Kew pattern Robinson anemometer, 
Mitiuroloijual Soiu(y , Du 188*1 

Another method of conducting the experiments is to have two similar aneroo 
meters rotating about fixed axes and to apply to one of them a known letarding 
force of some kind which may diminish its i Thus we have two different 
machines moving with different, but known, velocities round their respective axeB, 
from each of which we should deduce the same velocity for the wind This leads 
to two equations between which wo may eliminate the unknown velocity of the 
wind We thus obtain an equation connecting the constants .1, B, C and the 
known retarding force Repeating the experiment, we may obtain a sufficient 
number of equations to find these constants. The value of m may then be found 
in the manner explained in Art. 127 The practical difficulty in this method of 
conducting tie experiments is that of finding a mown uniform retarding force 
which may be conveniently applied to the anemometer The reader may consult a 
paper by Dr Robinson in the Phil Brant for 1880 
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129. Ex. 1. Supposing the value of F to be represented by AV i -2BVv, as 
indicated by some experiments, show that, if an anemometer start from rest, the 
velocity v of the cups will continually increase and tend to a certain finite limit. 
Show also that the time, at which the actual velocity of the cups is any given 
fraction of the limiting velocity, varies ae the moment of inertia of the anemometer 
abont its axis, and inversely as the velocity of the wind. 


Ex. 2. When the anemometer was attached to the outer edge of a merry-go- 
round, as described above, it was impossible to find a perfectly calm day. If IF be 
the velocity of the wind, which is supposed to be small, then allowance may be 
made for IF if in the formula F=AV S - 2HFv we write V+kW^/V for F, where* is J 
or | according as the moment of inertia of the anemometer about its axis is very 
small or very great. The anemometer is supposed to be without friotion. This 
theorem is due to Sir C. Stokes: a demonstration is given in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society for May, 1881. 


Ex. 3. An anemometer without friction is acted on by a gusty wind whose 
velocity may be represented by the formula V (1 + a sin nt), where a is so small that 
its square can be neglected. Show that the velocity of any cup will be represented 
by an expression of the form t’ (1 + a cos n/9 sinn (# so that the anemometer 
follows all the changes in the force of the wind after an interval (i. Here 

AF j -2BFo-C® 2 =0, and tan nS= - Jt> £” . , where a is the distance of tho 

r 2 a (.BV + Cv) 

centre of a cup from the axis, and I is the moment of inertia of the machine 
about the axis. 


The velocities of the currents of air in mines are usually determined by the aid 
of anemometers of a somewhat different construction. The principle of these is 
similar to that of Whewell’s anemometer. They are formed of several light vanes 
placed on a horizontal axis like the sails of a windmill on a small scale but more 
numerous. The axis is attached to a dial or Borne other apparatus by which the 
number of revolutions made by the little windmill can be read off. If V be the 
velocity of the wind and v the reading of the anemometer it is found by experiment 
that between certain limits V= av + b, where a and l are two constants which depend 
on the pattern of the anemometer and the friction which the wind has to overcome. 
The reader may consult a paper by Mr Snell in the Engineer, June 28,1882. 

The Annals of the Astronomical Society of Harrard College, Voh XL. contains 
an appendix by S. P. FerguBson on anemometer comparisons made in the years 
1892—94 in Massachusetts. There is also a paper by C. Chree on the theory of the 
Bobinson cup anemometer, Phil. Mag. , 1895. 
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On the Equations of Mutton. 

130. The position of a body in space of two dimensions 
may be determined by the co-ordinates of its centre of gravity, 
and the angle some straight line fixed in the body makes with 
some straight line fixed in space. These three have been called 
the co-ordinates of the body, and it is our object to determine 
them in terms of the time. 

It will be necessary to express the effective forces of the body 
in terms of these co-ordinates. The resolved parts of these 
effective forces parallel to the axes have been already found in 
Art. 79, all that is now necessary is to find their moment about 
the centre of gravity. If (x', y) be the co-or din ates of any 
particle of mass m referred to rectangular axes meeting at the 
centre of gravity and parallel to the axes fixed in space, this 
moment has been shown in Art. 7G to be equal to h, where 
h = 2 m (x'y' — y'x'\ 

Let 8 be the angular co-ordinate of the body, i e. the angle 
some straight line fixed in the body makes with some straight lme 
fixed ill space. Let (r\ <£') be the polar co-ordinates of any particle 
m referred to the centre of gravity of the body as origin. Then 
r' is constant throughout the motion, and <j>' is the same for 
every particle of the body and equal to 0. Thus the angular 
momentum h, exactly as in Art. 88, is 

h = 2m {xy — y'x) = 2m (r'-<f>') = 2 

where Ml? is the moment of inertia of the body about its centre 
of gravity. 1 

The angle 0 is the angle some straight line fixed in the body 
makes with a straight line fixed in space. Whatever straight 
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lines are chosen dO/dt is the same. If this is not obvious, it may 
be shown thus. Let OA, O'A' be any two straight lines fixed in 
the body inclined at an angle a to each other. Let OB, O'B' be 
two straight lines fixed in space inclined at an angle /9 to each 
other. Let AOB = 0, A'0'B' = ff, then 0' 4- /8 = 0 + a. Since a 
and B are independent of the time, & = By this proposition 
we learn that the angular velocities of a body in two dimensions 
are the same about all points. 


131. The general method of proceeding will be as follows. 

Let (tv, y ) be the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity of any 
body of the system referred to rectangular axes fixed in space, 
M the mass of the body. Then the effective forces of the body 

tits'll 

are together equivalent to two forces measured by M t - , M 
acting at the centre of gravity and parallel to the axes of co¬ 
ordinates, together with a couple measured by Ml? ^, tending to 


turn the body about its centre of gravity in the direction in which 
0 is measured. By D’Alembert’s principle the effective forces of 
all the bodies, if reversed, will be in equilibrium with the impressed 
forces. The dynamical equations may then be formed according 
to the ordinary rules of statics. See Art. S3. 

Suppose we wish to resolve the forces parallel to the axes of 
x and y and to take moments about the centre of gravity. Let 
the impressed forces acting on the body, together with the re¬ 
actions due to the other bodies if any, be equivalent to the forces 
X and Y acting at the centre of gravity and a couple L. The 
equations of motion of that body are evidently 


M~ — X Y Mk* — — L 

M d# ~ X ’ M lit* ~ ¥ ' m dt* ~ L ’ 


It is found useful in statics to be able to resolve in other 
directions besides the axes and to be able to take moments about 
any point we please. In this way we often greatly shorten and 
simplify the solution. Thus if we wish to avoid the introduction 
into our equations of some unknown reaction we take moments 
about the point of application or use the principle of virtual 
velocities. So in dynamics we are at liberty to resolve our forces 
and take moments at pleasure. For example, if we take moments 
about a point 0 whose co-ordinates are (£??) we have an equation 
of the form 

where L‘ is the moment about 0 of the impressed forces. In this 
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equation (f 17 ) may be the co-ordinates of any point whatever 
whether fixed or moving. 

In resolving our forces we may replace the Cartesian ex¬ 
pressions by the polar forms M -r j and ~ fr ! ^) 

for the resolved parts parallel and perpendicular to the radius 
vector. If v be the velocity of the centre of gravity, p the radius 
of curvature of its path, we may sometimes also use with advantage 
dv 

the forms M -r- and M — for the resolved parts of the effective 
at p 

forces along the tangent and radius of curvature of the path of 
the centre of gravity. 

As a guide to a proper choice of the directions iu which ro 
resolve the forces or of the points about which we should take 
moments we may mention two important ca->es. 


132. First, we should search if there he any direction fijred in 
space in which the resolved part of the impressed forces vanishes. 
By resolving in this direction we get an equation which can be 
immediately integrated. Suppose the axis of .r to be taken in 
this direction; let M, M’, &c. be the masses of the several bodies, 
x, x, &c. the abscissa of their centres of gravity, then by Art. 78 

or 131, we have M ^+ M’ ^.f, + ... =0, 

at- dt- 

• • • dx dx 

which by integration gives M ^ + M’ - -f.= C, 

where G is some constant to bo found from the initial conditions. 
This equation may be again integrated if necessary. 

This result might have been derived from the & eneral principle 
of the conservation of the motion of translation of the centre of 
gravity laid dowu in Art. 79. For, since there 1 is no impressed force 
parallel to the axis of x, the velocity of the centre of gravity of 
the whole system, resolved in that direction is constant. 

133. Next, we should search if there he any point fixed in 
space about which the moment of the impressed forces vanishes. 
By taking moments about that point we again have an equation 
which admits of immediate integration. Suppose the point to be 
taken as origin, and the letters to have their usual meaning, then 
by the first article of this chapter we have 



the 2 referring to summation for all the bodies of the system. 
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Integrating we hare 




where C is some constant to be determined by the initial con¬ 
ditions of the question. 

This equation expresses the fact that if the impressed forces 
have no moment about any point, the angular momentum about 
that point is constant throughout the motion. This result follows 
at once from the reasoning in Art. 78. 

134. Angular Momentum. As we shall have so frequently 
to use the equation formed by taking moments, it is important 
to consider other forms into which it may be put. Let the point 
about which we are to take moments be fixed in space, so that 
it may be chosen as the origin of co-ordinates. Then the moment 
of the effective forces on the body M is 

where x and y are the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity. 

The attention of the reader is directed to the meaning of the 
several parts of this expression. We see that, as explained in 
Art. 78, the moment of the effective forces is the differential 
coefficient of the moment of the momentum about the same point. 
The moment of the momentum by Art. 7o is the same as the moment 
about the centre of gravity together with the moment of the whole 
mass collected at the centre of gravity, and moving with the velocity 
of the centre of gravity. The moment round the centre of gravity 
i6 by the first Article either of Chap. HI. or Chap. iv. equal to 

Mh?^ and the moment of the collected mass is M (x^ — y . 

Hence in space of two dimensions we have for any body of mass M 
angular momentum round] _ M f dy dx\ dd 

the origin j ~ \ dt ^ dt) dt' 

If we prefer to use polar co-ordinates, we can put this into 
another form. Let (r, (f>) be the polar co-ordinates of the centre 
of gravity, then 

angular momentum round 
the origin 

If v be the velocity of the centre of gravity, and p the per¬ 
pendicular from the origin on the tangent to the direction of 
its motion, the moment of momentum of the mass collected at 
the centre of gravity is Mvp, so that we have again 

angular momentum round] , r , dd 
the origin ]-**+*»*■ 
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It is clear from Art. 75 that this is the instantaneous angular 
momentum of the body about the origin whether it is fixed or 
moving, though in the latter case its differential coefficient with 
regard to t is not the moment of the effective forces. 

Since the instantaneous centre of rotation may be regarded as 
a fixed point, when we have to deal only with the co-ordinates and 
with their first differential coefficients with regard to the time, we 
have 


If Mk' 2 be the moment of inertia about the instantaneous 

dO 

centre, this last moment may be written Ml-'- ^ . 

In taking moments about any point, whether it be the centre 
of gravity or not, it should be noticed that the Mk 2 in all these 
formulae is the moment of inertia with regard to the centre of 
gravity, and not with regard to the point about which we are 
taking moments. It is only when we are taking moments about 
the instantaneous centre or about a fixed point that we can use 
the moment of inertia about that point instead of the moment 
of inertia about the centre of gravity, and in these cases our 
expression for the angular momentum includes the nngular mo¬ 
mentum of the mass collected at the centre of gravity. 

135. General Mode of Solution. Suppose we form the 
equations of motion of each body by resolving parallel to the axes 
of co-ordinates and by taking moments about the centre of gravity. 
We shall get three equations for each body of the form 

Mx = I** COS (f> + R COS + ... | 

My = J’sin (f> -t- R sin yfr + ... L.(1), 

Mk?d — Fp 4- Rq +...) 

where F is one of the impressed forces acting on the body, 
whose resolved parts are Fcos<f>, F sin <f>, and whose moment 
about the centre of gravity is Fp, and R is any one of the re¬ 
actions. These we shall call the dynamical equations of the body. 

Besides these there will be certain geometrical equations 
expressing the connections of the system. As every such forced 
connection is accompanied by a reaction, and every reaction by 
some forced connection, the number of geometrical equations will 
be the same as the number of unknown reactions in the system. 

Having, obtained the proper numbo - of equations of motion 
we proceed to their solution. Two general methods have been 
proposed. 


angular momentum round the) _ „, 2 
instantaneous centre j ' ' 
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First Method of Solution. Differentiate the geometrical equa¬ 
tions twice with respect to t, and substitute for x, y, 9 from 
the dynamical equations. We shall then have a sufficient number 
of equations to determine the reactions. This method will be 
of great advantage whenever the geometrical equations are of 

the form Ax+By + Cd = D .(2), 

A, B, C, D being constants. Suppose also that the dynamical 
equations are such that when written in the form (1) they contain 
only the reactions and constants on the right-hand side without any 
x, y, or 6. Then, when we substitute m the equation 
Ax + By + C6=Q, 

obtained by differentiating (2), we have an equation containing 
only the reactions and constants This being tiue for all the 
geometrical relations, it is evident that all the reactions will be 
constant throughout the motion and their values may be found. 
Hence, when these values are substituted in the dynamical equa¬ 
tions (1), their right-hand members will all be constants and the 
values of x, y, and 6 may be found by an easy mtegiation. 

If however the geometrical equations are not of the form (2), 
this method of solution will usually fail. Thus suppose a geo¬ 
metrical equation to take the form 

+ f = c-, 

containing squares instead of first powers, then its second differ¬ 
ential equation will be 

xx + yy + x* + ifi - 0; 

and, though we can substitute foi ii, y, we cannot in general 
eliminate the terms a 2 and y s . 

136. The reactions in a dynamical problem are in many 
cases produced by the pressures of some smooth fixed obstacles 
which are touched by the mov ing bodies Such obstacles can only 
push, and therefore if the equations show that such a reaction 
changes sign at any instant, it is clear that the body will leave the 
obstacle at that instant. This will occasionally introduce discon¬ 
tinuity into our equations. At first the system moves under 
certain constraints, and oui equations are found on that suppo¬ 
sition. At some instant to be determined by the vanishing 
of a reaction one of the bodies leaves its constraints, and 
the equations of motion have to be changed by the omission of 
that reaction. Similar remaiks apply if the reactions be produced 
by the pressure of one body against another. 

It is important to notice that when this first method of solu¬ 
tion applies, the reactions are constant throughout the motion, so 
that the above discontinuity can never occur. In this case, then, 
if one body be in contact with another, they will either separate at the 
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beginning of their motion or will always continue in contact. Such 
reactions are also independent of the initial conditions, and are 
the same as if the system were placed in any position at rest. 


137. Suppose that in a dynamical system we have two bodies 
which press on each other with a reaction R; let us consider 
how we are to form the corresponding geometrical equation. 
We have clearly to express the fact that the velocities of the 
points of contact of the two bodies resolved along the direc¬ 
tion of R are equal. The following proposition will be often 
useful. Let a body be turning about a 
point G with an angular velocity 6 = to 
in a direction opposite to the hands of a 
watch, and let G be moving in the direc¬ 
tion GA with a velocity V. It is required 
to find the velocity of any point P re¬ 
solved in any direction PQ making an 
angle <j> with GA. In the time dt the 
whole body, and therefore also the point 
P, is moved through a space Vdt parallel 
to GA, and during the same time P is moved perpendicular to 
GP through a space to . GP. dt. Resolving parallel to PQ, the 
whole displacement of P 

— ( V cos <f> + to . GP sin GPN) dt. 

If GN =p be the perpendicular from G on PQ, we see that the 
velocity of P parallel to PQ is V cos 0 + top. 

It should be noticed that this expression is independent of the 
position of P on the straight line PQ. It follows that the velocities 
of all points in any straight line PQ resolved along PQ are the 
same. This result will be evident if we remember that all the 
points in the straight line PQ are rigidly connected together, so 
that if the resolved velocities of the points in it were unequal, the 
line PQ would alter in length. 

When therefore we require the velocity of any point P in any 
direction PQ we may replace P by any other point in the line PQ 
so situated that its resolved velocity is more easily found. Usually 
the point N is the most convenient point to use, for without 
quoting a formula, its velocity resolved along PQ is seen by 
inspection to be V cos <f> + top. 

If (x, y, 0), {x, y', 0') be the co-ordinates of the two bodies, 
q, q' the perpendiculars from the points (x, y), (x', y') on the direc¬ 
tion of any reaction R, yfr the angle the Erection of R makes with 
the axis of x, the required geometrical equation will be 

Jc cos + y sin yfr + 6q = ±' cos y/r + y' sin y/e -f- 6'q'. 
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If the bodies be perfectly rough and roll on each other without 
sliding, there will be two resolved reactions at the point of contact, 
one normal and the other tangential to the common surface of the 
tou chin g bodies. For each of these we shall have an equation 
similar to that just found. But if there be any sliding friction 
this reasoning will not apply. The latter case will be considered 
a little further on. 

138. Second Method of Solution. Suppose that in a dynamical 
system two bodies of masses M, M' are pressing on each other 
with a reaction R. Let the equations of motion of M be those 
marked (1) in Art. 135, and let those of M' be obtained from 
these by accenting all the letters except R, -*}r and t, and writing 
— jR for R, yjr and t beiDg of couise unaltered. Let us multiply 
the equations of motion of M by 2x, 2 if, 20 respectively, and 
those of M' by corresponding quantities. Adding all these six 
equations, we get 

2 M (xx 4 yy + k*90) + &c. = 2 F (x cos <f> + y sin <j> +pQ) + &c. 

4 2 R (x cos yfr + y sin + qd) — 2 R (x' cos + y sin \/r 4 q’fr). 

The coefficient of R will vanish by virtue of the geometrical 
equation obtained in the last Article. Similar reasoning will 
apply to all the reactions between each two of the moving bodies. 

Suppose the body M to press against some external fixed 
obstacle, then R acts only on the body M, and the coefficient 
of 2 R will be restricted to the part included in the first 
bracket. But the velocity of the point of contact resolved along 
the direction of R mu6t vanish, and theiefore the coefficient of R 
is again zero. 

Let A be the point of application of the impressed force F, 
and let the velocity of A resolved along the direction of action of F 
be f. Then we see that the coefficient of 2F is f. It also follows 
from the definition of df that Fdf is what is called in statics the 
virtual moment of the force F. 

We have thus a general method of obtaining an equation free 
from the unknown reactions of perfectly smooth or perfectly 
rough bodies. The rule is, multiply the equations having Mix, 
My, Mk?l 9, &c. on their left-hand sides by x, if, $, &c., and add 
together all the resulting equations for all the bodies. The 
coefficients of all the unknown reactions will be found to be zero 
by virtue of the geometrical equations. 

The left-hand side of the equation thus obtained is clearly a 
perfect differential. Integrating we get 

M {&+f+1*6*\ 4 &c. = G+2JFdf+ . 

where C is the constant of integration. 
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In practice it is usual to omit all the intermediate steps and 
to write down the equation in the following manner: 

2MI& + P+ &*&] = C + 2U, 

where U is the integral of the virtual moment of the forces. 

This is called the equation of Vis Viva. 

Another proof. If we make use of the theorems concerning work which are 
proved m statics, we may somewhat simplify the preceding proof by resolving each 
rigid body into its elementary particles 

Let m be the mass of any particle; x, y its co-ordinates, mX, mK the resolved 
forces Then mr=mX, my — ml. 

Multiplying these by x, ij respectively and summing them throughout the whole 
system of particles, we deduce by integration 

2ra(r*+p J )=C+2jl,m (\dr+ Ydy). 

The left hand side is the vis viva oi the body and the right hand side is twice the 
integral of the virtual moments of the lorces which arc on the particleB 

In this mode of proof the forces on the right hand side mclude (1) the internal 
reactions ot the several particles which make up each body, ( 2 ) the mutual reactions 
of the bodies on each other, (3) the pressures due to any external geometrical con 
ditioim imposed on the system 

It is proved in statics that the virtual moments of the internal reactions are 
rero, prondid tlu bodies me so rigid that the particles which compose each body 
keep at invariable distances from each other It is also proved that the virtual 
moments of the leactions between the moving bodies « ith certain exceptions destroy 
each other Lastly it is shown that the pressures due to geometrical conditions do 
not appear in the work function, piovideil these (omittions do not involve the time 
explicitly 

Omitting all these pressures and non including m the expressions mX, mY only 
the external impressed lorces which act on the system, let V represent the integral 
We then have as before 4 ~ ml i —C+V 

The chief objection to this arrangement of the proof is that the limitations on 
the principle are not distinctly brought into view In the chapter on vis viva a 
modification of this second proof is given which being founded on the principle of 
virtual work appears to have many advantages. Both this arrangement and the 
modification to be given further on are m common use 

As the principle of vis viva is one of the most useful m dynamics, it is important 
to view it m as many ways as possible 

139 Vis Viva of a Body. The left-hand side of the equa¬ 
tion proved in the last ai tide is called the vis viva of the whole 
system Taking any one body M, we may say that 

™ ° f M - M {(a)’ + (S■ + *■ (a7} ■ 

If the whole mass were collected into its centre of gravity and 
were to move with the velocity of the centre of gravity, k would 

R. D. 8 
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be zero, and the vis viva would be reduced to the two first terms. 
These terms are therefore together called the vis viva of transla¬ 
tion, and the last term is called the vis viva of rotation. 

If v be the velocity of the centre of gravity, wo may write this 
equation vis viva of M = Mv 1 + Mk 1 

If we wish to use polar co-ordinates, we have 

™ ,iva 01M - 11 {©’ + ^ ©’ + ** O'; • 

where (r, <£) are the polar co-ordinates of the centre of gravity 

If p be the distance of the centic of gravity from the instanta¬ 
neous centre of rotation of the body, pdd/dt is clearly the velocity 
of the centre of gravity, and therefore 

vis viva of ill = M (p 2 + k*) ■ 

Another proof . If we adopt the second of the two proofs of the principle of via 
viva given in the last article, it becomes necessary to establish the theorem ot this 
article in some other way To do this we notice that 2m (r- + y 2 ) is a quadratic 
function of the variables Hence by the generalized theorem of parallel axes 
(Art 14), this expression is equal to the sum of two terms, (1) its value when the 
whole mass is collected at the centre of grauty G, viz 3Ii -, and (2) its value when 
the body is referred to G as origin, viz 2mi/ J In this latter term if w be the 
angular velocity of the body round G, the relative velocity of any particle is v'=ru, 
where r is its distance from G. Hence 2wui' i =2mr s w’ We therefoie lia\t as 
before via viva of M=^Mv 2 + Mk-u' i . 

The fundamental theorem of this article has been ascribed to Koenig who pub 
lished it in the Acta Eruditorum The following converse of the theorem was given 
by Cauchy, Exercices Math€matiquc, seconde annCe, p 104. 

Ex 1. If P be a point fixed m a rigid body and moving with it and be such 
that the vis viva of the body is equal to the vib viva due to the translation of V 
together with the vis viva of the motion relative to P, prove that P lies on the circle 
described on Gl as diameter, where I is the instantaneous centre of rotation and G 
the centre of gravity. 

To prove this we notice that if w is the angular velocity of the body about I and 
Q the position of any particle m, the condition of the question gives 
2TO^Z 2 w a =2mgP a ai a + H/ PI‘u- 

Dividing by w 2 and substituting for the two terms with 2 their values given in 
Art. 13, we have G/ a =GP 2 + P 2 Z 2 , which proves the proposition. In three 
dimensions the point P must he on the cylinder having for base the circle desonbed 
on the perpendicular drawn from G on the instantaneous axis. 

Ex. 2. Prove also that in the last example the velocity of P is equal to the 
resolved part of the velocity of Q in the direction of the motion of P. 0. Bonnet, 
Minunret de VAcatUmie de Montpellier, Tome i. p 141. 
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140. Force Function and Work. The function U in the 
equation of vis viva is called the force function of the forces. It 
may always be obtained, when it exists, by writing down the virtual 
moment of the forces according to the rules of statics, integrating 
the result and adding a constant. This definition is sufficient, for 
our present purpose; for a more complete explanation the reader 
is referred to the beginning of the chapter on Vis Viva. 

When the forces arc functions of several co-ordinates, it may 
be supposed that it will often happen that the virtual moment 
cannot be integrated until the relations between these co-ordi¬ 
nates have been found by some other means. But it will be shown 
in the chapter on Vis Viva that this is not so. In nearly a! 1 the 
cases we have to consider the virtual moment will be a perfect 
differential. In the remarks which follow in this and in th next 
three articles it will be convenient to suppose that the function U 
exists, and is a known function of the co-ordinates of the system. 

In a subsequent chapter we shall discuss more particularly the 
various forms which the force function may assume. For the 
present we shall merely show how to find its form for a system of 
bodies under any constraints which are falling through the action 
of gravity alone. 

Let x, y be the horizontal and vertical co-ordinates of any 
particle of the system and let the latter co-ordinate be measured 
downwards. Let m be the mass of the particle. The virtual 
moment is therefore Imgdy. The force function may therefore be 
written 

U = J'S.mgdy = Zmgy + C =gySm + C, 

where y is the depth of the centre of gravity of the whole system 
below the axis of x. 

Sometimes to avoid the constant C we take the integral be¬ 
tween limits. The force function is then called the work of the 
forces as the system passes from the position indicated by the 
lower limit to that indicated by the upper limit. 

The result just arrived at may therefore be stated thus. If as 
a system moves from one position to another, its centre of gravity 
descends a vertical space h, the work done by gravity is Mgh, where 
M is the whole mass of the system. 

We notice that this result is independent of any changes in 
the arrangement of the bodies which constitute the system, and 
depends solely on the vertical space descended by the centre of 
gravity. 

141. Principle of Vis Viva. Sometimes there are several 
ways in which a system may move from one position to another. 
Perhaps we do not want the intermediate motion but only the 

a—2 
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motion in the later position when that in the earlier is given. In 
such a case we avoid the introduction of the constant 0 in the 
equation of vis viva by taking the integral in Art 138 between 
limits. Thus we say that 

the change in) _ (twice the work done 
the vis viva j — [ by the forces. 

In this equation the change in the vis viva is found by subtracting 
from the vis viva in the final position the vis viva in the first. In 
finding the work done by the forces, the upper limit of the integral 
(as already explained) depends on the final position of the system 
and the lower limit depends on the initial position. 

The great importance of this equation is that we have a result 
free from the reactions or constraints of the system. The manner 
in which the system moves from the first position to the last is a 
matter of indifference. So far as this equation is concerned, we 
may change the mode of motion in any way by introducing or 
removing any constraints or reactions, provided only that they are 
such as do not appear in the equation of virtual moments as used 
in statics. 

We must notice that some reactions will not disappear from 
the equation of virtual velocities in statics, for example, friction 
between two surfaces which slide over each other. In forming the 
equation of vis viva in dynamics this kind of friction, when it 
occurs, will appear along with the other forces on the right-hand 
side of the equation. 

As the system moves from one given position to another, it is 
evident that the change in the vis viva produced by each force 
is twice the integral of the virtual moment of that foice. It 
follows that the whole change is the sum of the changes produced 
by the separate forces. Taking then any one force F, we see that, 
when its direction makes an acute angle with the direction of the 
motion of the point A of the body at which it acts, F and df 
have the same sign, and the integral in the equation of vis 
viva is positive. The effect of the force is therefore to increase 
the vis viva. But when the direction of the force is opposed to 
the direction of the motion of A, i.e. when the force makes an 
acute angle with the reversed direction of the motion of A, the 
effect of the force is to decrease the vis viva. This rule will enable 
us to determine the general effect of any force on the vis viva 
of the system. 

142. Suppose, for example, a body to move or roll under the 
action of gravity with one point in contact with a fixed surface 
which is either perfectly rough or perfectly smooth, so that there 
can be no sliding friction. Let it be started off in any manner, 
so that the initial vis viva is known. The vis viva decreases or 
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increases according as the centre of gravity rises above or falls 
below its original level. As the body moves the pressure on the 
surface will change and may possibly vanish and change sign In 
this case the body will leave the surface The centre of gravity 
by Art 79 will then describe a parabola and the angular velocity 
of the body about its centre of gravity will be constant Piesently 
the body may impinge again on the surface, but until such 
impact occurs the equation of vis viva is in no way affected by the 
body leaving the surface But the case is different when the body 
impinges on the surface To make this point eleaier, let F be 
the reaction of the surface, A the point of the body at which it 
acts, and Fdf its virtual moment as in Art 138 Then as the 
body moves on the surface df is zero, and when the body has left 
the surface, F is /ero, so that during the motion before the impact 
occurs the virtual moment Fdf is zero for the one reason oi the 
other The reaction therefoie does not appear in the equation 
of vis viva But when the body impinges on the surface, the 
point A is approaching the surface and the reaction F is resisting 
the advance of A so that neither F nor df is zero Here we 
mtasuie F m the same tnannei as in the fust part of the motion, 
regirding it as a very gicat force which destroys the velocity 
of A in a \ety short time (Ait 84) During the period of com¬ 
pression, the foue F lesists the advance of A, and therefore the 
vis viva of the body is decreased But during the period of 
restitution the foice assists the motion of A, and thus the vis 
viva is increased We shall show further on that the \is viva 
is decreased by an impact t \eept in the extreme case m which the 
bodies are perfectly elastic, and we shall investigate the amount 
lost Ah a general rule we may notice that the equation of vih mva 
is altered by an impact 

We may find a superior limit to the altitude )/ to which the 
centre of giavity can use above its original level i'he equation of 
vis viva may be written 

( vis viva in auy\ /initial us\_ „,, _ 
position / \ \ lva / 

where M is the mass of the body Now the vis viva can never be 
negative, hence the centre of gravity cannot rise so high that 

2 Mgy > initial \ is viva 

In order that the centre of gravity should leach this altitude it 
is necessary that the vis viva of the body should vanish, l e. both 
the velocity of translation of the centre of gravity and the angular 
velocity of the body must simultaneously vanish This cannot 
in general occui if the body jump ou the suiface, for the 
angular velocity and the horizontal velocity of the centre of 
gravity will not usually both vanish at the moment of the jump. 
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and both will remain constant, as explained above, during the 
parabolic motion. After the subsequent impact a new motion may 
be supposed to begin with a diminished vis viva and therefore a 
diminished superior limit to the altitude of the centre of gravity. 

143. Sometimes there is only one way in which the system 
can move. In such a case all we have to find is the velocity of 
the motion. The geometry of the system will determine the x, y, 9 
of each body in terms of some one quantity which we may call <f>. 
The vis viva of the body M, as given by Art. 139, will now take 
the form 



where P is a known function of the co-ordinates of M. The 
equation of vis viva will therefore take the form 

and thus d<j>jdt can be found for any given position of the system. 

It follows that, if there is only one way in which the system 
can move, that motion will be determined by the equation of vis- 
viva. But, if there be more than one possible motion, we must 
find another integral of the equations of the second order. What 
should be done will depend on the special case under considera¬ 
tion. The discovery of the proper treatment of the equations is 
often a matter of great difficulty. The difficulty will be increased 
if, in forming the equations, care has not been taken to gi\e 
them the simplest possible forms. 

144. Examples of these Principles. The following ex¬ 
amples have been constructed to illustrate the methods of applying 
the above principles to the solution of dynamical problems. In some 
cases more solutions than one ha\e been given, to enable the reader 
to compare different methods. The mode of forming each equation 
has been minutely explained. Running remarks have been made 
which it is hoped will clear up those difficulties which generally 
trouble a beginner. The attention of the student is therefore 
particularly directed to the different principles used in the follow¬ 
ing solutions. 

A homogeneous sphere rolls directly down a perfectly rough inclined plane under 
the action of gravity. It te required to find the motion. 

Let a be the inclination of the plane to the horizon, a the radius of the sphere, 
mi? its moment of inertia about a horizontal diameter. Let 0 be that point of the 
inclined plane which was initially touched by the sphere, and N the point of contact 
at the time t. Then it is obviously convenient to choose 0 tor origin, and ON for 
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The forces which act on the sphere are, first, the reaction R perpendicularly to 
ON, secondly, the friction F acting at N along NO and 
mg acting vertically at C the centre The effective 
forces are mx, my acting at C parallel to the axes oi x 
and v> and a conple mPf) tending to turn the sphere 
round C in the direction NA Here 8 is the angle 
whioh any straight line fixed in the body makes with a 
straight line fixed in space We shall take the fixed 
straight line in the body to be the radius CA, and thr 
fixed straight line m space the normal to the inclined 
plane Then 8 is the angle turned through by the sphere 

Resolving along and perpendicular to the inclined plane we have 


Dll = iny sin a - t (1) 

my ~ - my cos a + 11 (2j 

Taking moments about N to avoid the reactions, we have 

mux + mk 3 8 = mgasm a (?) 

Since there art two unknown reactions I and I,, wo shall require two geome 
tncal relations Because there is no slipping at A we have 

x=ad ( 4 ) 

Also, because that is no jumping y=a (5) 


Both these equations are of the form required in thi first method Diffei 
entiatmg (4) we get r — uO Joining this to (?) wc have x= 

bincc the sphere is homogeneous, l* — t a , and we have i=j«inn 

o 7 

It the sphere had been sliding down a s mouth plane the equation of motion 
would have betu x-qsino, so that tua scvinths of yraiity is used in turning the 
sphere, and live *months in urging tin sphue doirnuards 

1 5 

Supposing the sphere to start from rest wt hate clearly x = </ sin a t 3 , and 

a I 

the whole motion is determined 

In the above solutions only a fc w of the equations of motion have been used, 
and if th( motion only had been required it would have been unnecessary to write 
down any equations except (3) and (1) If the reactions also are required, we must 
use the remaining equations From (1), (2) and (>) wc have 
, 2 

I = ^ mg sin a, R = my cos a 

It is usual to delay the substitution of the value of K- in the equations until the 
end of the investigation, for this value is often very complicated But there is 
another advantage. It serves as a verification of the signB m our original equations, 
for if equation (6) had been 

a 3 

c = u -_ i-U smo ’ 

we should have expected some error to exist in the solution It seems dear that the 
acceleration could not be made infinite by any alteration of the internal structure of 
the sphere 
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Ex. If (be plane were imperfectly rough with a coefficient of friction (i le»£ > 
than f tan e, show that the angular velocity of the sphere after a time t from rest 

would he 

2 CL 

146. A homogeneous sphere rolls down another perfectly rough fixed sphere. 
Find the motion. 

Let a and 6 be the radii of the moving and fixed spheres, respectively, C and O 
the two centres. Let OB be the vertioal radius of the fixed sphere, and 0 = l BOC. 
Let F and it be the friction and the nonnal reaction at N. Then, resolving 
tangentially and normally to the path of G, we have 

m (a + i) p—mg sm <p-F . . . ••■(1). 

m(a+b)<jt l =mgeoe<P-R . (2). 

Let A be that point of the moving Bphere which ongmally coincided with B. 
Then if 9 be the angle whioh gny fixed line, as CA, in the body makes with any 
fixed line in space, as the vertical, we have by taking moments about C 

ml?6=Fa . . (3). 

It should be observed that we cannot take 9 as the angle ACO because, though 
CA is fixed in the body, CO is not fixed m space. 

The geometrical equation is clearly a ( 6 - 0 ) = 60 .. (4). 

No other is wanted, since in forming equations (1) and ( 2 ) the constancy of the 
distance CO has been already assumed. 

The form of equation (4) shows that we can apply the first method. We thus 

obtain F— k!1 —j mg sin 0 , and are finally 

led to the equation (a+ 6 ) 0 =:f g sin 0 . 

By multiplying by 20 and integrating 
we get after determining the constant, 

^ = TaT 6 {1 - C0S *>- 
the rolling body being supposed to Btart 
' from rest at a point indefinitely near B. 
This result might also have been de¬ 
duced from the equation of vis viva. 
The vis viva of the sphere is m {»*+ 
and »=(a+ 6 ) 0 . The force function by 
Art. 140 is mgy, if y be the vertical space 
descended by the centre. We thus have 
(o + 6 ) s 0 2 + 4*6“= 2 y (a + 6 ) (1 - cos 0 ), 
which is easily seen to lead, by the help of (4), to the same result. 

To find where the body leaves the sphere we must put R=0. This gives by ( 2 ) 
(a+ 6 )^*»(PBos 0 ; .*. ^p(l-cos 0 )=geos 0 ; .- cos 0 =|f. It may be remarked 
that this result is independent of the magnitudes of the spheres. 

J w Ex. 1. If the spheres had been smooth the upper sphere would have left the 
lower sphere when cos 0 -f. 
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f Ex. 2. A rod rest* with one extremity on a smooth horizontal plane and the 
other on a smooth vertical wall at an inclination a to the horizo 0 * H it then slips 
down, show that it will leave the wall when its inclination is sin' -1 (! ®m a). 


Ex. 8. A beam of length a is rotating on a smooth horizontal plane abont one 
extremity, whioh is fixed, under the aotion of no forces except tb e resistance of the 
atmosphere. Supposing the retarding effect of the resistance on a small clement of 
length dx to be Adx (vel.) s , then the angular velocity at the time * 1® gwan by 


1 1 _ Aa* 

Z~0~4Mk tl ' 


[Queens’ Coll ] 


Ex. 4. An inclined plane of mass M is capable of moving freely on a smooth 
horizontal plane. A perfectly rough sphere of mass m is placed P“ it® inclined face 
and rolls down under the action of gravity. If x' be the horizontal space advanoed 
by the inclined plane, x the part of the plane rolled over by the sphere, prove that 
(M+m) x'=jnx cos a, Jx-s'oos a = 4 tft® sin “> 
where a is the inclination of the plane to the horizon. 

Ex. 6 . Two equal perfectly rough spheres are placed in un® ta ble equilibrium, 
one on the top of the other; the lower sphere resting on a perfectly smooth table. 
A slight disturbance being given, show that the spheres will cont* nue to touch each 
other at the some points, and that, if 8 be the inclination to the vertical of the 
vtafevjsA tfcs. vss&iva., Vtf V c? v>\v? <j? -=- c byx V>- - v!*®- ’ 

Ex. G. Two unequal perfectly smooth spheres are placed i n unstable equili¬ 
brium one on the top of the other; the lower sphere resting on a perfectly smooth 
table. A very slight disturbance being given to the system, sho w that the spheres 
will separate when the straight line joining the centres makes a 11 angle 0 with the 
vertical given by the equation tocob 3 0 =(J/ + to) (3 cos 0-2), wh ere -“his the mass 
of the lower and m of the upper sphere. 

Ex. 7. A sphere of mass M and radius a is constrained to r °H on “ perfectly 
rough curve of any form and initially the velocity of its centre o 1 gravity is V. If 
the initial velocity were changed to I", show that the normal reaction would be 
increased by M ( V 2 - P 2 )/(p - a) and that the friction would be unaltered, p being 
the radius of curvature of the curve at the point of contact. 

Ex. 8 . A uniform rod of length 2a is placed at an inclinatiO n ° t0 the vertical 
with one extremity touching a horizontal plane. If the rod st» rt f rom rest show 
that its angular velocity u when it becomes, horizontal is given hy 2uw , =3pcosa 
whether the plane is perfectly smooth or perfectly rough. Sho w also that the rod 
will in neither case leave the plane. 

Ex. 9. A straight tunnel is constructed from London to Paris. Show that a 
sphere starting from rest at one terminus will arrive at the other ™ about forty-two 
minutes if the tunnel is smooth, but will take about eight mid 0 *® 8 long ® 1 H the 
tunnel is perfectly rough. The Bpbere is supposed to move solely under the action 
of gravity, whioh inside the earth is supposed to vary as the distance of the sphere 
from the centre of the earth. Would the time be the same from London to Vienna? 

Ex. 10. A heavy uniform chain ocoupies a smooth tube of s ®** 1 ®®ction whose 
medial line is'a quadrant of a oirole with one bounding radius ver* 10 ®!- II A*® chain 
start from rest show that its velocity v on emerging from tW tube is given by 
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Ex. II. A heavy chain occupies a smooth tube of small section whose form is 
the semi-cardioid r=a (I + oos 8) bounded by the axiB. The axis is horizontal, 
one end of the chain is at the apse and its length is 2 a, prove that the velocity of 
emergence is given by lth a =ag (52 - 9^/8). [Coll. Exam. 1877.] 

Ex. 12. A perfectly rough cylindrical grindstone of radius a is rotating with 
uniform acceleration about its axis which is horizontal. Show that, if a sphere in 
oontact with its edge can remain with its centre at reBt, the angular acceleration 
of the grindstone must not exceed 5g/2a. [Coll. Exam. 1877.] 

146. A rod OA can turd about a hinge at 0, «7n le the end A mf* on a smooth 
wedge which can slide along a smooth horizontal plane through 0 . find the motion 

Let a=the angle of the wedge, Af=its mass and x= OC. Let Z=the length 
of the beam, jn=;its mass and 6=A0C. Let Jl=the reaction at A, Then we have 
the dynamical equations, Mx — R sm a ( 1 ), 

mk-ti = 111. cos (a - 6) - mg f cos 0 .. ( 2 ), 

a 

and the geometrical equation, 2 sm a —2. sm (a- 0 } (3). 



It is obvious that we must apply the second method of solution. Hence 
2 J/Sx f 2mk i f)g = -mgl cos 96 + 2R f sm ax + l cos (a - 9) 9 \ 

The coefficient of II is seen to vanish by differentiating equation (A) Integrating 
we have ilx 2 + mk-9- = C - mgl sin 9. 

This result might have been written down at once by the principle of vis lira. 
For the vis viva of the wedge is clearly Mi 1 and that of the rod mVd 1 . 
If y be the altitude above OC of the centre of gravity of the rod OA, twice the 
force function is C-2mgy by Art. 140. Since y = JZ sin 9, this reduces to the result 
already written down. Substituting for x from (3) we have 

|jf s j~ 2 ^ cos’ (a - 9) + m/c 2 j 9 2 =C- mgl sin 9 (4). 

If the beam start from rest when 9=fi, then C=mgl sm /3. 

This equation cannot be integrated any further. We cannot therefore find 9 in 
terms of t, but the angular velocity of the beam, and therefore the velocity of 
the wedge, is given by the above equation. 

147. Two rods AB, BC are hinged together at B and can slide freely on a 
smooth horizontal plane. The extremity A of the rod AB it attached by another 
hinge to a fixed point on the table. An elastic string AC, whose unstretched length it 
equal to AB or BC, joins A to the extremity 0 of the rod BC. Initially the two rods 
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and the string form an equilateral triangle and the system is started with an angular 
velocity 0 round A. Find the greatest length of the elastic string during the motion 
Find also the angular velocities of the rods when they are at right angles, and the 
least value of 0 that this position may bt possible 

The following solution may appear at first sight rather long The objd t is to 
illustrate the different methods of using the principles oi angular momentum and 
ms viva They aie here minutely explained as this is the first example of the kind 
It is however usual in practice to write down the i equations (1) and (2) derived fn in 
this) principles with but little if any explanation 

Let 2a be the length of either rod m / 5 its moment of inertia about its 
centre of gravity, so that k 2 =l,a 2 Let l) and L be the middle points ot the rods 
and let x, y b< the co ordinates of h referred to t us origin 


The only forces on the system are the reaction of the lnngc at A and the tension 
of the elastic string At If we search for any dnection n which the su of the 
resolved parts of these vanishes wc can find none since the direction of the 
reaction is at prtsent unknown But since the lines of action of botn forces 
pass through A, their moments about A vanish, and therefore, by Art 131, the 
angular momentum about A is constant throughout the motion and equal to its 
initial value Let w, u be the angular velocities of ID LC at any instant t The 
angular momentum oi J)( about 4 i« 
m {tii - «i + 1V) Art 13 J The angular 
momentum of 4 if is bv the same article 
link + a") oi, bince 411 is turning about 4 
as a fixed point The initial valuis of 
those are re spec tively m ()« +/ ) 13 and 
m(fe 2 +a 2 )fl, since u oi and 6 are each 
initially equal to U and i is initially equal 
to the perpendicular from 4 on the oppo 
site side of the equilateral tiiaugle luimul 
by the Bjstem Hence 
m ( k- + a ) 01 +111 (xy - yx + A oi) 

_wi (21 +4a)0 (1) 

We may obtain another equation by 
the use of the prinuple of ms visa Hie 
vis viva of the rod lit is m (x 2 +y- + / o> -), 

Art 13') The vis visa of AB is by the 
same article m (k' + a") w 2 since it is turning round 4 as a fixed point The 
initial values of these are respectively m()n 2 + i )S2 and m(l~ + a-)ft- If T be 
the tension of the string, p its length at time f, the font function of the tension is 

(-T) dp According to the rule given in statics to calculate virtual moments. 



the minuB sign is given to the tension because it acts so as to diminish p, and the 
limits are 2« to p because the string has stretched from its initial length 2a to p By 

Hooke’s law T=L P ^, so that, by mtegiation, the force function— - R 1 

Since the reaction at A does not appear. Art 141, me equation of vis viva is 

m (k 2 + a 2 ) a 2 + in {x 2 \ y 2 + kV-\=m(2k 2 + 4a 2 ) fl 2 - F 


( 2 ) 
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There are only two possible independent motions of the rodB. We can tarn AB 
about A and BC about B, all motions, not compounded of these, being incon¬ 
sistent with the geometrical conditions of the question. Two dynamical equations 
are sufficient to determine these, and we have just obtained two. All the other 
equations which may be wanted mast be derived from geometrical considerations. 

Let 0 , <)/ be the inclinations of the rods AB , BO to the axis of x and let 
0 = 0 '- 0 . We have 

x= 2 aoos 0 + aoosii p = 2 asiu 0 + a sin \j/', 

i= - 2 a sin - a oin 0 'w’, y = 2 a cos 0 u+a cos 0 'w'. 

The equations of angular momentum and vis viva then beoome 

m(Jfc a +5a a -t-2a a oos0) w + m (fc a + a a + 2n a cos 0 ) w’=m (2A. a +4a a ) Q.(3), 

m(fc a + 6 a 2 ) a^+m (h 2 + a 2 ) w' 2 + ima 2 uu' cos 0 = m (2fc 2 + 4u 2 ) Q 2 -E •••• (d). 

These equations determine w, w' in terms of the subsidiary angle <p. 

It is required to find the greatest length of the elastic string during the motion. 
At the moment when p is a maximum p= 0 and the whole system is therefore 
moving as if it were a rigid body. We therefore have for a single moment w=w'. 
The equations (3) and (4) become, when we have substituted for k 2 its value J a 2 , 

•J L 

(10 + 6 cos 0 ) w=7 0 , ( 10+6 cos 0 ) u 2 =7 n ! - 4 ^ (n j (p - 2 a ) 2 . 

E liminatin g w and remembering that p=4a cos 

E (p-2a) = 28i«Q 2 a* (p + 2a). 

This cubic has one positive root greater than 2a. 

It is also required to find the motion at the instant when the rods are nt ng\t 
angles. At this moment 0 =J t, and hence (3) and (4) become 

O ffi 

8 u + 2w’=7fi, 8 u a + 2 w' 2 = 7 B 2 - — ( v '2 -1) 2 . 

mn ' 

From these equations we easily find w and a'. It is clear that the values of a, w' 
are not real nnleas 7fl’> 10 (^2 - l) a Elma. 

Another solution. We may often eave ourselves the trouble of some elimination 
if we form the equations derived from the principles of angular momentum and vis 
viva in a slightly different manner. The rod 13 C7 is turning round B with an angular 
velocity a', while at the same time B is moving perpendicularly to AB with a 
velocity 2aw. The velocity of E is therefore the resultant of aw' perpendicular to 
BC and 2aw perpendicular to AB, both velocities, of oourse, being applied to the 
point E. When we wish our results to be expressed in terms of a, w we may use 
these velocities to express the motion of E instead of the co-ordinates (x, y). 

Thus in applying the principle of angular momentum, we have to take the 
moment of the velocity of E about A. Since the velocity 2 aw is perpendicular to 
AB, the length of the perpendicular from A on its direction is AB together with the 
projection of BE on AB, which is 2a + a cos 0 . Since the velocity aw' is perpen¬ 
dicular to BE, the length of the perpendicular from A on its line of action is BE 
together with the projection of AB on BE, which is a+2 a cos 0 . Hence the angular 
momentum of the rod BC about A is, by Art. 134, 

mk V+ 2 maw ( 2 a + a cos 0 ) + maw' (a+ 2 a oos 0 ). 
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The principle of angular momentum for the two rods gives therefore 1 

m(k a + 5a a + 2a a cos <p)u + m (k a +a a + 2a 2 cos <p)u' = m (2t 2 +4a 2 } Q. 

The right-hand side of this equation, being the initial value of the angular momen¬ 
tum, is derived from the left-hand side by putting cos <f>= ~i and u=u'= 0. 

In applying the principle of vis viva, we requiie the velocity of E. Begarding it 
as the resultant of 2aw and aw' we Bee that, if v be its value, 
t» 2 =(2aw) 2 + (uw') 2 + 2.2aw . aw' cos <j>. 

The initial value being found, as before, by putting cos0= w=w'=Q, jj ie 
principle of vis viva gives, by Art. 141, 

m (k a + 5u 2 ) w 2 + m (k a + n 2 ) w' 2 + 4ma 2 ww' cos <p — m (2t 2 + 4a 2 ) O 2 - A ^ ~ 

2a ’ 

the force function being found in the same manner as before Since w' w 
and p=4acos J^>, we have just three equations to find w, w', and rf>. If these 
quantities are all that are required, as in the two cases considered above, this form 
of solution has the advantage of brevity. 

I Ex. 1. Two rods AB, DC of equal mass are hinged together at B and the 
extremity A is fixed. They fall from any initial position under the action of gravity. 
If their lengths are respectively 2a and 2b and their inclinations to the horizon at 
any time 8, <p prove that 

j {1 da-tf + 4b s <p + tiafi cos (<p - f/j ((/+ 0)r = Dag COS 0 + 'ibg cos 0 

8a 2 # 2 + 2b-ji- + 6 ab cos (<j> - 8) 8<j>=9aff Bin 8 + 3 bg sin <p + C, 

The first equation is obtained by takiug angular momentum about A for both bodies 
as explained in Art. 78. The second is the equation of vis viva. [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex. 2. A uniform rod of length 2a has a particle attached to it by a string 6; 

the rod and string are placed in a straight line on a smooth table, and the particle 
is projected with a velocity V perpendicular to the string, p.ove that the greatest 
angle <f> that the string can make with the tod is given by sm-^0= a (1 + n)/l'2b, 
where n is the ratio of the mass of the rod to that of the particle. Prove also 

that the angular velocity then is V\(a + 1). [Coll. Ex.] 

The common centre of gravity O moves in a straight line with uniform velocity. 
The vis viva and the angulai momentum about U are each constant. 

Ex. 3. Three equal uniform bars, formed of such material that any particle 
repels any other with intensity proportional to the product of their masses and 
directly as the distance between them, are looBely jointed at their ends so as to form 
an equilateral triangle. If one of the connexions at the angles be severed, prove 
that the angular velocity of either of the outer bars when all three are in a straight 
line is (8-4) times their angular velooity when they are at right angles to the 
middle bar. [Math. Tripos, 1878.] 

Ex. 4. Four equal rods OA, AC, CD, BO are freely hinged at their ends so as 
to form a rhombus and the angle AOB is a. The system rotates in its own plane 
with an angnlar velocity f) about 0 which is fixed in space, the corners 0, C being 
connected by a string. The string gives way and w, w' are the angular velocities of 
the rods at any subsequent time. Prove that * 

( 2fW\ 

Qa "aT + w'j- 
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148. The bob of a heavy pendulum contains a spherical cavity which it filled 
with water. It is required to deteijmine the motion. 

Let 0 be the point of suspension, 0 the oentre of gravity of the solid part of the 
pendulum, AIK 2 its moment of inertia about 0, and let 00=k. Let C be the oentre 
of the sphere of water, a its radiu'i and OC=c. Let m be the mass of the water. 

If we suppose the water to be a perfect fluid, the action between it and the case 
must, by the definition of a fluid, be normal to the spherical boundary. There will 
therefore be no force tending to turn the fluid round its centre of gravity. As the 
pendulum oscillates to and fro the centre of the sphere will partake of its motion, 
but there will be no rotation of the water. 

The effective forces of the water are by Art. 131 equivalent to the effective force 
of the whole masB collected at its centre of gravity together with a couple mk 2 a, 
where a is the angular velocity of the water, and ml? its moment of inertia about 
a diameter. But w has just been proved zero, hence this couple may be omitted. 
It follows that in all problems of this kind where the body does not turn, or turns 
with uniform angular velocity, we may collect the body into a single particle plaoed 
at its centre of gravity. 

The pendulum and the collected fluid now form a rigid body turning about 
a fixed axis, hence if 8 be the angle made by CO a fixed line in the body with the 
vertical, the equation of motion by Art. 80 is 

(AIK 2 + me 2 ) 8 + (Alh + me) g sin 0 = 0, 

where, in finding the moment of gravity, O, G and C have been supposed to lie in 
a straight line. The length U of the simple equivalent pendulum is, by Art. 92, 

v _AIK 2 +mc 2 
Alh + me 

Let mk 2 be the moment of inertia of the sphere of water about a diameter. 
Then, if the water were to become solid and to be rigidly connected with the case, 
the length L of the simple equivalent pendulum would be, by bimilar reasoning, 

_ AIK 2 + m (c s + k 2 ) 

L ~ Mil + me 

It appears that L'-cL, so that the time of oscillation is less than when the 
whole is solid. 

149. Characteristics of a body. If we refer to the 
equations of motion of a body given in Art. 135, we see that 
the motion depends on (1) the mass of the body, (2) the position 
of the centre of gravity, (3) the external forces, (4) the moments 
of inertia of the body about straight lines through the centre 
of gravity, (5) the geometrical equations. Two bodies, however 
different they may really be, which have these characteristics the 
same, will move in the same manner, i.e. their centres of gravity 
will describe the same path, and their angular motions about their 
centres of gravity will be the same. It is often convenient to use 
this proposition to change the given body into some other whose 
motion can be more simply found. 

For example, if a sphere have an eccentric spherical cavity 
filled with fluid of density the same as that of the solid sphere, 
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the motion of the sphere is independent .of the position of the 
cavity, so that, if it be more convenient, we may put the cavity at 
the centre. To prove this, we may notice that since the sphere of 
fluid does not rotate, or rotates with uniform angular velocity, the 
motion is unaltered by collecting the fluid into a particle placed 
at its centre. This being done, the first, second, third, and fifth 
characteristics are clearly independent of the position of the cavity. 
As for the fourth characteristic, let a be the radius of the sphere, 
b that of the cavity, c the distance of its centre from the centre 
of the sphere, then the moment of inertia of the solid part of 
the sphere is ^ira '. — Jvrb 3 . + c 2 ) The moment of meitia 

of the fluid collected into its centre is rb'.v 1 . When we add 
these together c disappears, so that the whole moment of r . tua is 
independent of the position of the cav ity 

The motion of a uniform triangular area moving undi i the 
action of gravity is another example If ' leplao the area by 
three wires forming its peinneter hut without weight, the geome¬ 
trical conditions of the motion will m g< neial be unaltered, and if 
we also place at the middle points of these wnes time particles, 
ea< h one-thud of the mass of the triangle, this bod) will have 
all its chaiaetensties the same as that of the real triangle, and 
may replace it in any problem 

Ex. 1. A triangular area at rist is btrutk by a blow perpendicular to its plane 
at the middle point of one side, show that the instantaneous axis bisects the other 
two sides, but if the blow be delivered at a cornir the instantaneous axis divides 
in the ratio of 8 • 1 each of the sides ninth meet at that corner 

This is not strictly a case of motion in two dimensions, but we may deduce the 
results from first principles, by taking moments about a straight line which passes 
through the point of application of the blow and one of the equivalent particles 

Ex. 2 A triangular area AliC oscillates about one side All as a horizontal 
axis under the action of gravity, show that the pressures on the hxed axis are 
equivalent to a vertical pressure at a point O which bisects An, an! a pressure in 
the plane of the triangle which bisects the distance between U and the projection N 
of C on All. The first is ^ IF’, the second is equal to the tension of a string 
pendulum whoso length lb ^CN and bob weight 3 H' t where IF'is the whole weight. 

When a string connecting two parts of a dynamical system 
passed over a rough pulley, it was formerly th<' custom to take 
account of the inertia of rotation by replacing the pulley by 
another of the same size but without mass and loaded with 
a particle at its circumference If a be the radius of the pulley, 
k its radius of gyration about the centre, m its mass, the mass 
of the particle is ink*/a 2 , so that for a eyliudiical pulley the mass 
of the particle is half that of the pulley This mass must then 
be added on to the other particles atfc bed to the string. For 
example, if two heavy masses M, M' be connected by a string 
passing over a cylindrical pulley of mass m, which can turn freely 
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about its axis, the equation of motion is 

where v is the velocity. Here the inertia of the pulley is taken 
account of by simply adding pm to the mass moved. If the pulley 
be moveable in space as well as free to rotate, its inertia of trans¬ 
lation is as usual taken account of by collecting the whole mass 
into its centre of gravity. As this representation of the inertia 
of rotation is not often used now, the demonstration of the above 
remarks, if any be needed, is left to the reader. 

Ex. 3. A rod AB whose centre of gravity is at the middle point C of AB has 
its extremities A and B constrained to move along two straight lines Ox, Oy 
at right angles and is acted on by any foroes. Show that the motion is the same as 
if the whole mass were collected into its centre of gravity and all the foroes reduced 
in the ratio a 2 +A 2 : a 2 , where 2a is the length AB and k the radius of gyration 
about the centre of gravity. 

Ex. 4. A circular disc whose centre of gravity is in its centre rolls on a perfectly 
rough curve under the action of any forces, show that the motion of the centre is 
the same as if the curve were smooth and all the forces were reduced in the ratio 
a 2 +fc 2 : a 2 , where a is the radius of the disc and k itB radius of gyration about 
the centre. But the normal pressures on the curve in the two cases are not the 
same. In any position of the disc they differ by -Yfc 2 /(n 2 + lt 2 ), where X is the force 
on the disc resolved along the normal to the rough curve. 

150. On the stress at any point of a rod. A rod OA 

being in equilibrium under the action of any forces, it is required to 
determine the action across any section of the rod at P. This 
action may be conceived to be the resultant of the tensions 
positive or negative of the innumerable fibres which form the 
material of the rod. We know by statics that these may be 
compounded into a single force R acting at any point Q which we 
may choose and a couple G. Since each portion of the rod is in 
equilibrium, these must also balance all the external forces which 
act on the rod on one side of the section at P. If the section be 
indefinitely small it is usual to take Q in the plane of the section, 
and these two, the force R and the couple G, will together measure 
the stress at the section. 

If the rod be bent by the action of the forces, the fibres on 
one side will all be stretched and on the other compressed. The 
rod will begin to break as soon as these fibres have been suffici¬ 
ently stretched or compressed. Let us compare the tendencies of 
the force R and the couple G to break the rod. Let A be the 
area of the section of the rod, then a force F pulling the rod will 
cause a resultant force R = F, and will produce a tension in the 
fibres which, when referred to a unit of area, is equal to FjA. The 
same force F acting on the rod at a distance p from P will 
cause a couple G — Fp, which must be balanced by the couple 
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formed by the tensions. Let 2a be the mean breadth of the 
rod, then the mean tension produced by G referred to a unit of 
F 'D 

area is of the order . £. Now if the section of the rod be very 


small pja will be large. Tt appears therefore that the couple, when 
it exists, will generally have much more effect in breaking the 
rod than the force. This couple is therefore often taken to 
measure the whole effect of the forces to break the rod. The 
tendency of the forces to break a rod OA at any point P is measured 
by the moment about P of all the forces which act on either of the 
segments OP, PA of the rod 

The resolved part of the force R perpendiculai to the rod is 
called the shear This is equal to all the forces which act on either 
of the segments OP, PA, resolved perpendicular to the rod 

If the rod be m motion the same reasoning will, by D’Alem¬ 
bert’s principle, be applicable; provided that we include the re¬ 
versed effective forces among the forces which act on the lod 
In most cases the rod will be so little bent that in finding 
the moment of the impressed forces we may neglect the effects 
of curvature 


If the section of the lod be not very small, this measure of 
the “ tendency to break ” becomes inapplicable. It then becomes 
uecessaiy to considei both the force and the couple The case 
does not come within the limits of the present treatise, and the 
reader is referred to works on elastic solids 


In the case of a string the couple vanishes and the force acts 
along a tangent to the string. The stiess at any point is there¬ 
fore simply measured by the tension. 


151. A rod. OA, of length 2a, and mast m, which can turnJiuly about one ex 
tremity 0, Jails in a virttcal plane under the action of gravity, hind the tendency 
to break at any point P. 

Let du bo any element of the rod distant u from P and on the same side of P as 
the end A of the rod, and let OP=i Let 6 be the angle the rod makes with the 
vertical at the time t. The effective forces on 'du are 


du , 


, d 2 0 


du 


. V. V , dll . (dsy 

-*<' + *>*- and ~ m 2a (x+v) \jt) 
respectively perpendicular to and along the rod The impressed force is my acting 

Ad 

vertically downwards. The effective forces being reversed the tendency to break 
at P is equal to the moment about P of all the forces which act on the part PA of 
the rod. If this be oalled L, we have 


j =j m da 0wsiu0 + 


f du , <P9 
Jtn ia (x + u)u- ? , 


the limits being from u=0 to u=2a-x. Also, taking moments about 0 the 

4 a i d J e 

equation of motion is m „ -n= - niga sin 9. 

8 at‘ 


H.D. 


9 
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Henoe we easily find L = - x (2a - a) 8 . 

The meaning of the minus sign is that the foroes tend to bend PA round P in the 
opposite direction to that in which 8 has been measured. 

To find where the rod, supposed equally strong throughout, is most likely to 
break, we must make L a maximum. This gives dL/rfx=0 and therefore 32=2a. 
The point required is at a distance from the fixed end equal to one-third of the 
length of the rod. Its position is independent of the initial conditions. 

To find the shear at P we must resolve perpendicularly to the rod. If the 

result be called Y, we have 

v f dti . f du . d ! 0 
y=Jm -3 sm0 + jm-(x+u) ^ 

the limits being the same as before. This gives Y = (2a - 1 ) (2a - 3x), 

which vanishes when the tendency to break is a maximum, and iB a maximum at a 
distance from the fixed end equal to two-thirds of the length of the rod. 

To find the tension at P we mu|^jesolve_ along l5he rod. If the result be called 
X, and be taken positive in the direction OA , we have 

„ [ du a r dn, 

X= ~J m 2-a ffCOB0 -J m 2i( x+ ^U) • 

If the rod start from rest at an inclination a to the vertical, we find, by integrating 
the equation of motion, = || (cos 8 - oos o>. Hence 

X—^ (2 a - x) { — 4a cos 8 + 3 (cos a - cos 6 ) (2n + x)}. 

From these equations we may deduce the following results. (1) The magnitudes 
of the stress couple and the shear are independent Df the initial conditions. 
(2) The magnitude of either the couple or the sheer at any given point of the iy>d 
varies as the sine of the inclination of the rod to the vertical. (3) The ratio of the 
magnitudes of the stress couples at any two given points of the rod is always the 
same, and the same proposition is also true of the shears. (4) The tension depends 
on the initial conditions, and, unless the rod starts from rest in the horizontal 
position, the ratio of the tensions at any two given poiuts varies with the position 
of the rod. 

152. A rigid hoop completely cracked 411 one point rolls on a perfectly rough 
horizontal plane and is acted on by no forces but gravity. Prove that the wrench 
couple at the point of the hoop most remote from the crack will be a maximum when¬ 
ever. the crack being lower than the centre , the inclination of the diameter through the 
crack to the horizon is tan- 1 2/ir. [Math. Tripos, 1864.] 

Let u be the angular velocity of the hoop, a its radius. The velocity of any 
point P of the hoop is the resultant of a velocity aw parallel ^0 the horizontal plane 
and an equal velocity au along a tangent to the hoop. The first is constant in 
direction and magnitude and therefore gives nothing to the acceleration of P. The 
latter is constant in magnitude but variable in direction and gives aw ! as the 
acceleration, which is directed along a radius of the hoop. Let A he the oraoked 
point, B the other end of the diameter, C the centre, 8 the inclination of ACB to 
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the horizon. Let PP' be any element on the upper half of the circle, BCP=$. 
Then the wrench couple, or tendency to break, at B is proportional to 

J'[- (acos 6 - a cos (* + 0)>] ad* = - 2 aW + ga’ ( ?r cob 0 + 2 gin 0). 

This is a maximum when tan 0 =r 2 /r. 

Ex. I. A semiciicular wire A7J of radius a is rotating on a smooth horizontal 
plane about one extremity A with a constant angular velocity u If a<f> be the aic 
between the fixed point A and the point where the tendency to bieak is greatest, 
prove that tan </> = *■-$ <If the extiemity B he suddenly fixed and the extremity A 
let go, the tendency to break is greatest at a point P where } tan PBA = PII f. s 

[Math Tripos, IRBfi ] 

Ex 2 Two of the angles of a heavy square lamina, a side if which j, are 
connocted with two points equally distant from the centie of a md et length 2a, so 
that the square can rotate about the rod The weight of thf square is equil to the 
weight of the rod, and the lod when supported b\ its extremities in a horizontal 
position is on the point of bieaking The rod is then Held by it*, extremitx s m a 
vertical position, and an angular velocity u is impressed on the square Show that 
the lod will break if aw 2 >3y. [Coll Exam] 

Ex. 3. A wire in the form of the portion of the curve > = a [1 + cos ft) cut ofl by 
the initial bnc rotates about the origin with angular velocity u Fiove that the 

12 \^2 

tendency to break at the point 0 = is incasuud by m “ urn 1 [St John’s Coll ] 

Z r) 


Ex 4 A htteraqtnami rod ') i is swung as a pendulum about a horizontal axis 
through 0 Piove that if the rod break it will be at a point P determined by the 
condition that the centre of gravity ot P 1 is the centie of oscillation of the pendulum 

[Math. Tripos, 1880.] 


On Friction between Imperfectly Rough Bodies. 

153 Components of a Reaction. When one body rolls 
ou another undei piossuie, the two bodies juId slightly, and «ire 
fcheiefbie m contact along ,i small aiea At tveiy point of this 
aica there is a. mutual action bet woe n the bodies The elements 
just behind the geometrical point ol contact die ou the point ol 
separation and may tend to adheie to each other, those in front 
may tend to resist compulsion. The w hole of the actions across 
the elements are equivalent to (1) a component R, normal to the 
common tangent plane, and usually called the i edition; (2) a 
component F in the tangent plane usually called the fi iction, 
(3) a couple L about an axis lying in the tangent plane, w hich 
we shall call the couple of rolling fruhon, (4) it the bodies have 
any relative angular velocity about then common normal, a couple 
N about this normal as axis which may be called the couple of 
twisting friction. 

The two couples are found by experiment to be in most eases 
v <sry small and are generally neglected But when the friction 
forces are also small it may be necessary to take account of them. 

9—2 
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We shall therefore consider first the laws which relate to the 
friction forces, as being the most important, and afterwards those 
which relate to the couples 

154 Laws of Friction. In order to determine the laws 
of friction forces we must make experiments on some simple 
cases of equilibrium and motion Suppose then a symmetrical 
body to be placed on a rough horizontal tablt and acted on by a 
force so placed that every point of the body is uiged to move or 
does move parallel to its direction It is found that if the 
force be less than a certain amount the body does not move. The 
first law of friction is therefore that the friction acts in such a 
direction and has such a magnitude as to be just sufficient to 
prevent sliding. 

Next, let the force be gradually mci cased, it is found by 
experiment that no more than a certain amount of faction can 
be called into play, and that \\ hen moie is icquned to keep the 
body from sliding, sliding begins The second law of friction 
asserts the existence of this limit to the amount of faction 
which can be called into play Its value i» called the limiting 
friction. 

The third law of friction found by expeiiment is that the 
magnitude of the limiting faction buais a ratio to the normal 
pressure which is very nearly constant for the same two bodies in 
contact, but is changed when either body is replaced bj another 
of different material This ratio is called the coefficient of friction 
of the materials of the two bodies. Its constancy is geneially 
assumed by mathematicians. 

Though all expenmenters have not entirely agieed as to the 
absolute constancy of the coefficient of friction, jet it has been 
found generally that, if the relative motion of the two bodies be 
the same at all points of the area of contact, the coefficient of 
friction is nearly independent of the extent of the ai ea of contact 
and of the relative velocity. 

155 Coulomb has pointed out a distinction which exists 
between statical friction and dynamical friction The friction 
which must be overcome to set a body m motion relatively to 
another is greater than the friction between the same bodies when 
m motion undei the same pressure He found also that if the 
bodies remained in contact for some time under pressure in a 
position of equilibrium, the friction which had to be overcome was 
greater than if the bodies were merely placed m contact and 
immediately started from rest under the same pressure. In some 
bodies the difference between the statical and the dynamical 
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friction was found to be very slight, in others it was considerable*. 
The experiments of Morin in general confirmed its existence. Ac¬ 
cording to some experiments of Fleeming Jenkin and J. A. Ewing, 
described in the Phil. Trans, for 1877, the transition from statical 
to dynamical friction is not abrupt. By means of an apparatus 
which differed essentially from any previously employed they were 
able to make definite measurements of the friction between sur¬ 
faces whose relative velocity varied from about one hundredth of 
a foot per second to about one five-thousandth of a foot per 
second. Between the limits of these evanescent velocities th* 
coefficient of friction was found to be decreasing gradually from its 
statical to its dynamical value as the velocity increased. 

The experiments of Coulomb and Morin were made with bodies 
moving at moderate velocities,but some oxpi runouts have been lately 
made by Capt. Douglas Galton on the friction between cast-iron 
brake blocks and the .steel tyros of wheels of engines moving with 
great velocities. These velocities varied liom seven feet to eighty- 
eight feet per second, i.e. from five to sixty miles per hour. 
Two results followed from his experiments: (1) the coefficient of 
friction was very much less for higher than for lower velocities, 
(2) the coefficient of friction became smaller after the wheels had 
been in motion for a few seconds. See the Beport of the British 
Association for the meeting in l)ublin, 1H78. The reader will 
find an account of some experiments on rolling friction by Prof. 
Osborne Reynolds in the Phil. Trans, for 1876. 

156. When bodies are said to be perfectly r ough it is usually 
meant that they are so rough that the amount of friction 
necessary to prevent sliding under the given circumstances can 
certainly be called into play. The coefficient of friction is there¬ 
fore practically infinite. By the first law of frict’on. the amount 
which is called into play is that which is just sufficient to prevent 
sliding. 


157. Application of the laws of Friction. Let us now 

extend the theory deduced from these experiments to the case in 
which a body moves or is urged to mov e in any manner in one 
plane. It is a known kinematical theorem, which will be proved 
at the beginning of the next chapter, that such a motion may 
be represented by supposing the body to be turning round 
some mstantaneous centre of rotation. Let 0 be the centre of 
rotation, then any point P of the body is moving or tends to 
move in a direction perpendicular to OP. 

* The results of Coulomb's experiments are given in his Thiorie des machine* 
simple*, M(moires des Savants (trangers , tome x. This paper gained the Prize 
of the Acad(mie des Sciences in 1781 and was published separately in Paris, 1809. 
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The friction at P, by the first rule just given, must also act 
perpendicular to OP but in the opposite direction. If P move, 
the amount of friction at P is limiting friction and is equal 
to pH, where R is the pressure at P and fi the coefficient of 
friction. Thus in a moving body the direction and the magnitude 
of the friction at every sliding point are known in terms of the co¬ 
ordinates of 0 and the pressure at the point. 

Suppose for example that it is required to find the least couple 
required to move a heavy disc resting by several pins on a hori¬ 
zontal table, the pressures at the pins being known. By resolving 
in two directions and taking moments about a vertical axis we 
obtain three equations. From these we can find the required 
couple and the two co-ordinates of 0. 

It sometimes happens that 0 coincides with one of the points 
of support of the body. In this case the friction at this point of 
support is not limiting. It is only just sufficient in amount to 
prevent the point from sliding. 

Ex. A heavy body rests by three pins A, B, C on a rough horizontal table, the 
pressures at the pins being I*, Q, It. If the body be acted on by a couple bo that it 
is just on the point of moving, show that the centre of rotation is at a point 0 such 
that the sines of the angles JOB, BOC, COA are as It, P, Q. But if the point O 
thus determined doeB not lie within the triangle ABC, the centre of rotation coincides 
with one of the pins. These results follow immediately from the triangle of forces. 

158. Discontinuity of Friction. The reader should par- 

S ularly notice the discontinuity just mentioned. The friction at 
V point of support which slides is fiR, where R is the normal 
H6ure. But if the point of support does not slide, the friction 
lS'aome quantity F, which is unknown, but must be less than 
fiR. Its magnitude must be found from the equations of motion. 

Let a moving body be placed with one point A in contact 
with a fixed rough plane and lot the initial velocity of A be zero. 
The point A may either begin to slide on the plane or the body 
may only roll. To determine which of these motions occurs, we 
may adopt either of two methods. 

In the first method, we investigate the friction required to 
keep A at rest. Assuming then that the body rolls, we write 
down the equations of motion. The friction F is unknown, but 
we have a geometrical equation to express the condition that 
the tangential velocity of A is zero. Solving these equations 
we find the ratio FjR. If this ratio is less than the coefficient of 
friction fi, enough friction can be called into play to keep A at 
rest. The body therefore will begin to roll and will continue to 
roll as long as the ratio FjR continues to be less than n. If the 
ratio FjR is greater than /i the body slides at A. When this 
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happens the equations written down do not represent the true 
motion, and we adopt the second method. 

In the second method, we form the equations of motion on 
the supposition that the point A slides on the plane. The friction 
is then fiR instead of F and the; geometrical equation which ex¬ 
presses the fact that there is no slipping at A is absent. Solving 
these equations we find the tangential velocity of the point A 
of the body. If this velocity is not zero and is opposite to the 
direction in which the friction fiR acts when g, has a proper 
sign given to it, the true motion has been found. The body will 
slide at A and will continue to slide as long as the velocity at A does 
not vanish. When this occurs we again use the first method. 

159. Discontinuity may also arise in other ways. When, for 
example, one body is sliding over another, the friction is opposite 
to the direction of relative motion, and numerically equal to the 
normal reaction multiplied by the coefficient, of friction. If then, 
during the course of the motion the direction of the normal re¬ 
action should change sign, while the direction of motion remains 
unaltered, or if the direction of motion should change sign 
while the normal reaction remains unaltered, the sign of the 
coefficient of friction must be changed. This may modify the 
dynamical equations and alter the subsequent solution. The same 
cause of discontinuity operates when a body moves in a resisting 
medium, the law of resistance being an even function of the 
velocity, i.e. any function which does not change sign when the 
direction of motion is changed. 

160. Indeterminate Motion. In some cases the* motion 
may be rendered indeterminate by the introduction of friction. 
Thus we have seen in Art. 112 that, when a body swings on two 
hinges, the pressures on the hinges resolved in the direction of 
the straight line joining them cannot be found. The sum of these 
components can be found, but not cither of them. But there 
is no indoterniiuateness in the motion. If however the hinges 
were imperfectly rough, there would he two friction couples, oue 
at each hinge, acting on the body, their common axis being the 
straight line joining the hinges. The magnitude of each would be 
equal to the pressure multiplied by a constant depending on the 
roughness of the hinge. If the hinges were unequally rough, the 
magnitude of the resultant couple would depend on the distribution 
of tne pressure on the two hinges. In such a case the motion of 
the body would be indeterminate. 

101. Examples of Friction. A homo gene oils sphere is placed at rest on a rough 
inclined plane , the coefficient of friction being ft, determine whether the sphere will 
slide or roll . 

Let F be the friction required to make the sphere roll. The problem then 
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become* the Bame as that discussed in Art. 144. We have, therefore, P=f R tan a, 
'Where a is the inclination of the plane to the horizon. 

If then | tan a be not greater than g, the solution given m the article referred 
to is the correct one. But if /t<f tan a the sphere begins to slide on the inolined 
plane. The subsequent motion is given by the equations 

mx=mg Bin a-fiK, 0= - mg oos o+I?, max+mk 3 0 =mga Bin a. 

Eliminating R and remembering that the sphere starts from rest, we have after 
integration ®=£gt a (sma-/ieosa), 0=4g|< 3 cosa. 

The velocity of the point of the sphere in contact with the plane is 
x - a. 6 =gt (sin a - }g cos a). 

But since, by hypothesis, gt is less than f tan a, tins velocity can never vanish. 
The friction therefore will never change to rolling fnotaon. See also Art. 136. The 
motion has thus been completely determined. 

Ex. 2. A uniform rod is placed at rest with one end in contact with a horizontal 
plane whose coefficient of friction is g. If the inclination of the rod to the vertical 
is a, show that it will begin to slide if g (1 + 3 cos 2 a) < 3 sin a cos a [Coll. Ex., 1881.] 

Show also that the rod will slide if g have this limiting value. 

Considering only the last part of the question let 0 be the angle the rod makes 
with the vertical at any subsequent time We find on solving the equations of 
motion that the friction F necessary to prevent the sliding is given by 
F _ sin 8 cos 0 + 2 sm 6 (cos 9 - cos o) 

R ~ $ - sin'' 0 + 2 cos 0 (cos 0 - cos o) 

when 0=a, this makes F=gR. We now put 9=a+( where £ is a small angle. We 
find after some easy reductions 

F f 2 (1+ 7 cos 2a) £ 1 

R [ sin 2a (5 + 6 cos 2a) J ’ 

The coefficient of f is positive, so that after a very short time more friction is 
required to keep the end of the rod at lest than oan be called into play. 


162. A homogeneous sphere is rotating about a horizontal diameter, and is gently 
placed on a rough horizontal plane, the < oeJJUient of friction being g. Determine 
the subsequent motion. 

Since the velocity of the point of contact with the horizontal plane is not zero, 
the sphere evidently begins to slide, and the motion of its centre is along a 
straight line perpendicular to the initial axis of lotation. Let this straight line be 
taken as the axis of x, and let 0 be the angle between the vertical and that radius of 
the sphere which was initially vertical. Let a be the radius of the sphere, mk* its 
moment of inertia about a diameter, and (1 the initial angular velooity. Let R be 
the normal reaction of the plane. Then tho equations of motion are clearly 

mX=gR, 0=mg-R , mk a 0=-gRa .. ...(1), 

whence we have jf=pg, aJb=- \gg .(2). 

Integrating, and remembering that the initial value of 6 is 0, we have 

x=±ggt a , 0=fli-4+^ t 2 


. ( 8 ). 
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Bnt it is ovident that these equations cannot represent the whole motion, for 
they make x, the velooity of the centre of the sphere, increase continually, a result 
quite contrary to experience The velocity of the pomt of the sphere in oontaet 
with the plane is x-a6=ipgt 

This vanishes at a time t,=$ — (4). 

At this instant the friction suddenly changes its character It now becomes 
of magnitude only sufficient to keep the point of contact of the sphere at rest Let 
F be the friction required to effect this The equations of motion will then be 

mx=F, 0=mg-It, mk-0= -Fa (6), 

and the geometrical equation will be x = ad 

Differentiating this twice, and substituting fiom the dynamical equations we 
get F (a 2 -t k 2 )=0, and therefore F=Q That is, no faction is nqnired to keep 
the point of contact of the sphere at rest, and therefore none will be call d into 
play The sphere will therefore move uniformly vvi*' the velocity which it had 
at the time t 1 Substituting the value of t j m the <\pres=ion for x obtained from 
equations (3) we find that this velocity is iiitl It appeirs therefoie that the 

sphere will move with a uniformly lncieasmg velocity for a time S— and will 

th< n move uniformly with a velocity fad It mav be remarked that this velocity is 
independent of p 

If the plane be very rough, p is very great and the time \ is very small Taking 
the limit when /i is infinite we find that the sphere begins immediately to move with 
its uniform velocity 


163 In this investigation the couple of rolling friction hu been neglected 
Its effect is to diminish the angular velocity The velocitv of the lowest point 
of the sphere tends to be no longer zero, and thus a small sliding friction is 
required to keep that point at rest Suppose the moment of the friction couple 
to be measured by fmq, where / is a constant Iutioducing this into the equations 
(6) the third is changed into 

mk"$ = - la- fmq 

the others remaining unaltered Solv ing these as before we find 1 - - 


Hence J* is negative and retards the sphere 1 he effect of the couple i' to call into 
play a fration force which q> actually reduni the rpherr to rrvt 

As the sphere moves we may wish to doteinunc the effect of the resistance of the 
air The chief part of this resistance may be pietty accu ately repiesentcd by 
a force m/St?-’/a acting at the contic in the direction opposite to motion i being the 
velooity of the sphere and /5 a constant whose magnitude depends on the density of 
the air Besides this there is also a small fi iction betw pen the sphere and the air 
whose magnitude ib not known so accurately Let us suppose it to be represented 
hy a couple whose moment is myv ’ where 7 is a constant of small magnitude The 
equations of motion can bo solved without difficulty, and we find 


tan -1 v 





a J(a+p)tq 

tr + k 2 ’ 


where V is the velocity of the sphere at the epoch from which t is measuied. 
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164. Friction couples. In order to determine by experi¬ 
ment the magnitude of rolling friction, let a cylinder of mass M 
and radius r be placed on a rough horizontal plane. Let two 
weights whose masses are P and P +p be suspended by a fine 
thread passing over the cylinder and hanging down through a slit 
in the horizontal plane. Let F bo the force of friction, L the 
couple at the point of contact A of the cylinder with the horizontal 
plane. Imagine p to be at first zero, and to be gradually increased 
until the cylinder just moves. When the cylinder is on the point 
of motion, we have by resolving horizontally F= 0, and by taking 
moments L = pgr. Now in the experiments of Coulomb and Morin 
p was found to vary as the normal pressure directly, and as r 
inversely. When p was great enough to set the cylinder in motion, 
Coulomb found that its acceleration was nearly constant, whence 
it followed that the rolling friction was independent of the 
velocity. M. Morin found that it was not independent of the 
length of the cylinder. 

The laws which govern the couple of rolling friction are similar 
to those which govern the force of friction. The magnitude is 
just sufficient to prevent rolling. But no more than a certain 
amount can be called into play, and this is called the limiting 
rolling couple. The moment of this couple bears a constant ratio 
to the magnitude of the normal pressure. This ratio is called 
the coefficient of rolling friction. It depends ou the materials in 
contact, it is independent of the curvatures of the bodies, and, in 
some cases, of the angular velocity. 

No experiments seem to have been made on bodies which touch 
at one point only and have their curvatures in different directions 
unequal. But, since the magnitude of the couple is independent 
of the curvature, it seems reasonable to assume that the axis of the 
rolling couple, when there is no twisting couple, is the instantaneous 
axis of rotation. 

165. In order to test the laws of friction let us compare 
the results of the following problem with experiment. 

Friction of a carriage. A carriage on n pairs of wheels is dragged on a level 
horizontal plane by a horizontal force 2P with uniform motion. Find the magnitude 

of P. 

Let the radii of the wheels be respectively r x , r a , &c., their weights w u w„, &o., 
and the radii of the axles p x , p„, See. Let 2W be the whole weight of the carriage, 
2Qj, 2Q a , Ac. the pressures on the several axles, so that 7F=2y. Let the pressures 
between the wheels and axles be 12], J2 2 , Ac. and the pressures on the ground 
12]', Rf, Ac. Let C be the common centre of any wheel and axle, B their point of 
contact, and A the point of contact of the wheel with the ground. Let the angle 
ACB=e, supposed positive when B is behind AC. Let p. be the ooeffioient of the 
force of sliding friction at B and / the coefficient of the couple of rolling friction 
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at A. The equations of equilibrium for any wheel, found by resolving vertically 
and taking moments about A, are 

R'=Q + w .(1), p,R{r cos 0-p)-Rrsin0=/U'.(2). 

The friction foroe at A does not appear because we have not resolved horizontally. 
The equations of equilibrium of the carriage, found by resolving vertically and 
horizontally, are 

It oos0+pH sin 0 = 0.(3), 2 (fl sin 6-p.R cos 0) + P=O.(4). 

The effective forces have been omitted because the carriage is supposed to move 
uniformly, so that the Mi of the carriage and the mk?tb of the wheel are both 
zero. The first three of these equations give, by eliminating R and R\ 

M (cos 0 -g)-sin 0 f! 

COS0 + pSU10 T\ 1 Q) . 

This gives the value of 0. In most wheels p\, and tc'Q are both small as well as/. 
In such a case pcos 0 - sin 0 is a small quantity. Il therefore p.— tanc we have 
0 =e very noarly. The third and fourth of the equat 1 'give, by eliminating It, 

^pcosd-sinP J-M— g y+ f ( y +4 , 

/4Sin0 + cos0^ sin 0 - cos 0 r f r'' 'j 

the latter by equation (5). If plr be small, it will be .sufficient to substitute for 0 in 
the first term its approximate value i. This gives 

p=s|siusgy+/ <? +- r j- .( 6 ). 

Here we have neglected terms of the order (p/r) ? y. 

If all the wheels are equal and similar we have, since ZQ= H", 

r J r 


Thus the forco required to drag a carriage of given weight with any constant 
velocity is very nearly independent of tlio number of wheels. 

In a gig the wheels are usually larger than in a four-wheel carriage, and there¬ 
fore the force of traction is usually less. In a four-wheel carriage the two fore 
wheels must be small in order to pass under the carriage who turning. This will 
cause the term ein eQ 1 p l /r l in the expression for P, depending on the radius r x of 
the fore wheel, to be large. To diminish the effect of this term, the load should lie 
so adjusted that its centre of gravity is nearly over the axle of the large wheels, 
when the proBsure in the numerator will be Binall. 

Numerous experiments were made by a French engineer, M. Morin, at Metz in 
the years 1837 and 1838, and afterwards at Courbovoie in 1^39 and 1841, with a 
view to determine with the utmost exactness the force necessary to drag carriages of 
different kinds over ordinary roads. These experiments were undertaken by order 
of the French Minister of War, and afterwards under the direction of the Minister 
of Public Works. The effect of each variation was determined separately, thus the 
same carriage was loaded with different weights to determine the effect of pressure, 
and dragged on the same road in the same state of moisture. Then, the weight being 
the same, wheels of different radii but of the same breadth were u»ed, and so on. 

The general result was that for carriages on equal wheels, the resistance varied 
as the pressure directly, and the diameter of the wheels inversely, whilst it was 
independent of the number of wheels. On wet soils the resistance increased as the 
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breadth of the tire decreased, bat on solid roads the resistance was independent of 
the breadth of the tire. For velocities which varied from a foot pace to a gallop, the 
resistance on wet soils did not increase sensibly with the velooity, bat on solid roads 
it did increase with the velocity if there were many inequalities on the road. As 
an approximate result it was foand that the resistance might be expressed by a 
function of the form a + bV, where a and b were two constants depending on the 
nature of the road and the stiffness of the carriage, and V was the velocity. 

M. Morin’s analytical determination of the value of F does not altogether agree 
with that given here, but it so happens that this does not materially affect the 
comparison between theory and observation. See his Notion it Fondamentalet de 
Mfcamque, Paris, 1855. It is easy to see that M. Morin's experiments tend to 
confirm the laws of rolling friction stated in a previous article. 


166. FroUaxna on Friction. Ex. 1. A homogeneous sphere is projected 
without rotation directly up an imperfectly rough plane, the inclination of whioh 
to the horizon is a, and the coefficient of friction g. Show that the whole time 
daring which the sphere ascends the plane is the Rame as if the plane were smooth, 
and that the time during which the sphere slides is to the time during which it 
rolls as 2 tan a : 7a- 

Ex. 2. A homogeneous sphere rolls down an imperfectly rough fixed sphere, 
starting from rest at the highest point. If the spheres separate when the straight 
line joining their centres makes an angle <p with the \ crtical, prove that 

cos <t> + 2a am <f> = A e 2 ***, 

where A ia a function of a only. [Coll. Exam.] 

Proceeding as in Art. 145, we show that It remains positive and that the sphere 
rolls until 2 sin 0/^=17 cos 0 -10. The sphere then slides and N changes sign 
when 0 satisfies the equation given in the question. 

Ex. 8. A rough cylinder of mass 2 nm capable of motion about its horizontal 
axis has a particle of mass m and coefficient of friction a placed on it vertically 
above the axis. The system is then slightly disturbed. Show that the particle will 
slip on the cylinder after it has moved through an angle 8 given by 
(n + 8) oos 8- 2 = n sin 0 /a. 

1, Ex. 4. A homogeneous spheie of mass M is placed on an imperfectly rough 
table, the coefficient of friction of which is a. A particle of mass m is attached to 
the extremity of a horizontal diameter. Show that the sphere will begin to roll or 

~~ elide according as a is greater or less than .. If a be equal to 

1*1*+ ItJuTti+omr 

this value, show that the sphere will begin to roll if 


Ex. 5. A rod AB has'two small rings at its extremities which slide on two 
rough horizontal rods Ox, Oy at right angles. The rod is started with an angular 
velooity O when very nearly coincident with Ox. Show that, if the coefficient of 

friction ia less than J2, the motion of the rod is given by 8=-~— log f 1+ 

tyt \ 2 -aV 

until tan 0=2/a, and that when the rod reaches Oy its angular velocity is u, where 


n»« 


2-a* a =w s 


'What is the motion if a*>2 ? 


(2 h_a*) (4+a‘) 
(2-A a )(4-A J )‘ 
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167. Rigidity of Cords. After having used to determine 
the laws of friction the apparatus with a fine cord described m 
Art. 164, Coulomb replaced the cord by a stiffer one and repeated 
his experiments with a view to obtain a measure of the ngidity 
of cords. His general result may be stated as follows. Suppose 
a cord ABGD to pabs over a pulley of radius r, touching it at B 
and C, and moving in the direction ABGD. Then the ngidity 
may be lepresented by supposing the cord to be perfectly 
flexible, and the tension T of the portion AB of the cord which 
is about to be rolled on the pulley to be increased by a (quantity 

R. The force R measures the ngidity and is equal to a + , 

? 

where a and b are constants depending on the nature of the coid 

It appears therefore that, in the equation of luonu lit about 
the axis of the pulley, the rigiditj' of the cord which is being wound 
on the pulley is represented by a i existing couple of magni¬ 
tude u + bT, where T is the tension of tho rord which is being 
bent, and a, b are two constants depending on the nature of 
the coni The rigidity of the coid which is being unwound will 
be repi< sented by a couple whose magnitude is a sinnlai function 
of the tension of that cord. But as its magnitude is very much 
less than the first it is geneially omitted 

Besides the experiments just alluded to, Coulomb made many 
others on a different system Hi also construct! d tables of the 
values of a and b for ropes of difft r< nt kinds The degrees of 
dryness and newness and the number of independent threads 
forming the cord weie all consideitd Rules wire given for com¬ 
paring the rigidities of eoids of difleieut thicknesses. 


On Impulsive Forces. 

168. Equations of motion. In the case m which the 
impressed forces are impulsive the general principle enunciated m 
Art. 131 of this chaptei requires but slight modification 

Let (u, v), (u' t v) be the velocities of the centre of gravity of 
any body of the system lesolved parallel to any rectangular axes 
respectively just before and just after the action of the impulses 
Let to and to be the angular velocities of the body about the 
centre of gravity at the same instants. Let Ml} bo the moment of 
inertia of the body about the centie of giavity. Then the effective 
forces on the body are equivalent to two impulsive forces 
measured by M («' — «) and M(v' — v) acting at the centre of 
gravity parallel to tho axes of co-ordinates together with an 
impulsive couple measured by Ml} (to to) 

The resultant effective forces of all the bodies of the system 
may be found by the same rule. By DAlembert’s principle 
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these are equivalent to the impressed forces. The equations of 
motion may then be found by resolving in such directions and 
taking moments about such points as may be found most con¬ 
venient. 

To take an example, let a single body be acted on by a blow 
whose components are X, Y and whose moment round the centre 
of gravity is L. The equations of motion are evidently 

M(u'-u) = X, M (»' -v)= Y, Mk- O' — &>) = Z. 

In many cases it will be found that by the principle of 
virtual work the elimination of the unknown reactions may be 
effected without difficulty. 

169. We notice that these expressions for the effective forces 
depend on the differences of the momenta just before and just 
after the action of the impulses. We may therefore conveniently 
sum up the equations obtained by resolving in any direction and 
taking moments about any point in the two following forms: 

/Res. Lin. Mom.\ /Res. Lin. Mom.\ _ /ResolvedN 
\ after impulse ) Vbefore impulse )~\ impulse ) ’ 

/Ang. Momentum''! _ /Ang. Momentum\ _ /Moment of\ 

\ after impulse ) \ before impulse )~\ impulse ) ' 

An elementary proof of these two results is given in Art. 87*. 
The expression for the Linear Momentum is given in Art. 74, 
and various expressions used for Angular Momentum are given 
in Art. 134. 

When a single blow or impulse acts on a system, we may 
conveniently take moments about some point in its line of action, 
and thus avoid introducing the impulse into the equations. We 
then deduce from the equation of moments that the angular 
momentum of a system about any point in the line of action of an 
impulse is unaltered by that impulse. 

170. Ex. 1. A string is wound round the circumference of a circular reel , and 
the free end attached to a fired point. The reel is then lifted up and let fall so that, 
at the moment when the string becomes tight, it is vertical and a tangent to the reel. 
The whole motion being supposed to be parallel to one plane, determine the effect of 
the impulse. 

The reel in the first instance falls vertically without rotation. Let v bo the 
velocity of the centre at the moment when the string becomes tight; v', w' the 
velocity of the oentre and the angular velocity just after the impulse. Let T be 
the impulsive tension, mi 2 the moment of inertia of the reel about its centre of 
gravity, a its radius. 

In order to avoid introducing the unknown tension into the equations of motion, 
let us take moments abont the point of contact of the string with the reel; we 
then have m(v'-v)a + .(1). 
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Jnst after the impact the part of the reel in contact with the string has no 
velocity. Hence o'-ou'=0 ^j) 

2 v 2 

Since ft 3 = 2 , we have = g a > *’ = g ® • If it be required to find the impulsive 

tension, we have by resolving vertically 

m(i'-v)=-T, _f= l mi 

To find the subsequent motion The centre of the reel begins to desemd 
vertically, and there is no horizontal force on it Hence it will continue to desetnd 
in a vertical straight line, and throughout all the "ubvequent motion the string is 
vertical The motion may therefore he easily investigated as m Art 144 If we 
put o=Jir, and 1 is the finite tension of the string, it may be si own that 1 is one 
third of the weight, and that the reel descends with a uniform aeeo ration jj tj 
The initial velocity v of the reel lias been found m tins art cle, so lh»t ihe space 
descended in a time t after the impact is v t+ v it" 

Ex 2 1 sphere with any initial c mixtions m< s in a xertieal plane which 

intellects a fixed, inclnud plane along tin lim of mate t slept If tin spheie he 
tough and elastic prole that the t tprrs ,on f = an r 1 to at/tuna is unaltered by 
am/ imp let on tin plant and ti i unit ant throu jhout the mot w, ivhtre to is the atigulai 
it loci ti/ of the sphere, u the ulonty of its untie res ilccd parallel to and down the 
pi lit at am/ taut t, a tht radius and a the an linatton of tlu pi tne to the horizon 

We notice that the impulse acts at the p< int of contact Taking moments about 
this point we have ««' + K to =au+k‘to, 

u , w being the values of u, to after the impact The expression V is therefore 
unchanged by an unpaet 

No geometrical equation has been used in arriving at this result It is therefore 
tiue whether the body be clastic or not and whether it rolls or slides 

If tlie body rebound and leave the plane its centre ot gravity will describe a 
paiabola We know that u-qt sm a and to will then each be constant The 
expusaion V therefore remains unchanged during the parabolic motion 

II the body again impinges on the plane vve see as before that the expression V 
ir unaltered by this second or any subsequent impulse 

If tlie body simply rolls or blidtson the plane without icboundmg wo have as 
in Ait 144 unci+ wi!, a u> = m rpism a 

Hence by integration the expression { lemu .is unchanged during this motion. 

If after any number of rebounds the sphere passes over some part of the plane 
which is so rough and inelastic that the spheie rolls we have in addition the 
equation «=aw Joining this equation to the condition that the expression U is 
equal to its initial value, we have two equations to find the values of u and to 


171. Impact of a single Inelastic body. A disc of any 
fotm is moving in its own plane in any man net. Suddenly a point 
0 on it is seized and made to move m some given manner. Find 
the initial motion of the disc 

Let Ox, Oy be two rectangular directions to which it is con¬ 
venient to refer the motion As explained in Art 1(38, let (u, v) 
be the resolved velocities of the centre of giavity G m these 
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directions and os the angular velocity of the body just before the 
motion of 0 is changed. Thus if Os can be chosen conveniently 
parallel to the direction of the motion of the centre of gravity we 
have the simplification v = 0. Let (u', v') be the resolved velocities 
of the centre of gravity in the same directions and to' the angular 
velocity just after the change. Let (x, y) be the co-ordinates of 
the centre of gravity referred to the axes Ox, Oy at the instant of 
the change, and let 00 = r. 

Since the angular momentum of the body about the point of 
space through which 0 is passing is unchanged by the blow, we 
have, by Art. 134, 

M ( xv' — yv! + 1<?<o') = M (xv — yu + teas). 

Let (U\ V') be the resolved parts of the velocity of 0 just 
after the change. Then we have by Art. 137, 
v! — U' — yto', v' = V' + xas. 

From these three equations we easily find 

(te + r 2 ) to — x (v — V) —y(u— U') + teas. C 

If the point 0 be suddenly fixed we have O' = 0, V' — 0, and 
then we find ( te + r 3 ) as' = ocv — yu + teas. 

Another investigation will be given later in the chapter under 
the heading relative motion. 


172. To find the blow at 0 necessary to produce the given change. 

Let X, Y be the components of the blow parallel to the axes 
Ox, Oy. Then by Art. 168 we have, resolving parallel to the 

axes M {v! — u) — X, M {v —v)—Y. 

If we take the axis of x to pass through the centre of gravity, 
we have y — 0. We then find by substitution 

X = — M(u— U'), Y = M-j^^(rto-v + V'). 

173. Ex. 1. A circular area is turning about a fixed point A on its circum¬ 
ference. Suddenly A is loosed and another point B on the circumference is fixed. 
If AB is a quadrant show that the angular velocity is reduoed to one-third of its 
value. If AB is a third of the oircumferenoe the area is reduced to rest. 

Ex. 2. A disc of any form is moving in any manner. Suddenly the motion of 
a point 0 is changed, show that the increase of vis viva is equal to 



where W, W' are the resultant velocities of 0 just before and just after the change; 
Pi P 1 perpendiculars frcftn the centre of gravity on the directions ot motion of 0, 
and the rest of the notation is the same as before. 
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If O be reduced to rest and the loss of Tin viva is to be a gives quantity, then 0 
must lie on a certain conic which becomes two coincident straight lines when the 
whole vis viva is lost. 

' 174. Examples of different kinds of Impacts. Ex. 1. An inelastic sphere 
of radius a, sliding with a velocity V on a smooth horizontal plane, impinges on 
a perfectly rough fixed point or peg at a height c above the plane. Show (1) that 

/ « 2 +A 2 

unless the velocity V be greater than ^ 2gc ^ the sphere will not jump o' er 

the peg. Supposing the \uoeity V to have thib value show (2) that the sphere 

will immediately leave the peg if be greater than , ..—- . In this latter case 

a Aa- + h 2 

show (sjpthat the sphere will again hit the peg after a time t, phen by tin lesser 

a 2 

root of the equation J <j-t- - V sin agt + U 2 - tig cos a -0, where f/ 2 =2i;c „ ^ g and 
cos a = 1 - -. Show also that the roots of this quadrate ate real and positive. 


Ex. 2. A rectangular parallelepiped of mass 3m, having a ijjjuare base AliCD, 
rests on a horizontal plane and is moveable about Cl> as a hinge. The height of 
tho solid is Hu and the side ol the bn si n. A particle m moving with a horizontal 
velocity ti strikes directly the middle of that vertical face which stands on All and 
lodges there without penetrating. Show that the solid will not upset unless 
0 d->53 qa. [King’s Coll.] 

Ex. 3. A vertical column in the form of a right circular cylinder rests on 
a perfectly rough horizontal plane. Suddenly the plane is jerked with a velocity V 
in a direction making an angle <• with the horizon. Show that the column will not 
be overturned unless ( 1 ) the direction of jerk be such that a parallel to it drawn 
through the centre of gravity docs not cut the baBe, and \1) the velocity of 

jerk be greater than U, where U is given by V'=l gl ilo + cos 2 6) —. 

Here 2 1 is the length of a diagonal of the cylinder and 8 is the angle any diagonal 
makes with the vertical. 

Ex. 4. If tho velocity of the jerk of the horizontal plane be exactly equal to U, 
find the vertical pressure of the cylinder on the plane. Show that the cylinder 
will not continue to touch tho plane during the whole ascent of tho centre of 
gravity unless 1 \ ] bin 0~_3 cos 8. What is the goneral character of the motion 
if this condition is not satisfied ? 

Let the cylinder touch the ground at the point A of the riu>> and let 0 be the 
angle made by the diagonal through A with the \ ertical. Then by the principle of 
vis viva we have (fc a +P) 0 2 =O’ - 2gl cos 0, 

where i 2 =P (} cos 2 <? + J sin 2 0), by Art. 17, Ex. 8 . If the angular velocity of the 
cylinder vanishos when the centre of gravity is at its highest we have C=2gl. Let 
mB bo the vertical reaction at A, where m is the mass of tlie cylinder. Then 
<P 

cos <p) = li-g. From those equations we find 

ii.p 

B —jp = 3 cos 2 0-2 cos 0 + J cob 2 6 +£ sin 2 8. 

If R vanish we have cos 0 =£ (1 ± J sin 8). In order that B may beep one sign both 
these values of <p must be exoluded by the circumstances of the case, Le. both theee 
values of 0 must be greater than 8. This leads to the result given above. 

R. D. 10 
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175. BartbqnskM. The last two problems are interesting from their connection 
with Mallet’s theory of earthquakes Let us suppose that the action of an earth¬ 
quake on any building may be represented by such a motion of the base as that 
of the plane just described Then the direction and the magnitude of the eguit’alent 
jerk are both independent of the building operated on, and depend only on the 
nature of the earthquake at the place, 

On these principles Mr Mallet has constructed a seismometer of great simplicity. 
A set of six right cylinders is turned in some haid material bucIi as boxwood. 
The cylinders are all of the same height but Tary m diameter. They stand upright 
on a plank fixed to a leiel floor m the order ot their si/e, with a space between 
each pair greater than their height, so that when one falls it docs not strike its 
neighbour. When a shock passes some of the cylinders are overturned and Borne 
left standing Suppose the jerk to knock over the narrow based cylinders 4, 5, C, 
leaving the broader based cylinders 1, 2, A standing, then the jerk must have been 
greater than that required to overturn cylinder No 4, but not great enough to 
overturn cylinder No 3. 

The formula used is that given in Ex 3, which is ascribed by Mr Mallet to 
Dr Haughton The value of e is small when the origin or focuh oi the caithquake 
is distant, so that as a first appioximation we may put c = 0 It does not appear 
to have been noticed that if we ore to use this foimula for the standing cyluultrs 
they must be Buch as to satisfy the conditions given in Ex 4 

In December, 1857, an earthquake of great violence occuuul in the southern 
provinces of Italy. Mr Mallet visited the plate tally in the mxt ytar for the 
express purpose of determining the circumstances of the shock The problem to 
be solved was to some extent a mechannal one Given tlie positions of tho over 
turned columns and buildings, to find the depth and position of the focus or origin 
of the earthquake, the velocity of the earthquake wave and the magnitude of the 
jerk at any place In this case the depth of the fotus was about three miles 
below the surface of the earth, the velocity ol the wave was about 800 feet pei 
second, while the velocity of jeik, which upset several buildings, was as little as 
12 feet per second This last is about the sanu vilocity as that acquired by a 
particle falling from rest under gravity through a height of between two and thiee 
feet. Bee The Great Neapolitan harthquaki of 1857, twe volumes, 1802 by It Mallet 
The observations made during the earthquake of l)bo 1881 in bpam and that 
of August 1886 at Charleston indicated a depth of focus very much greater than that 
above given. See Flammarion, 7. Ait who mu , Oct 1887 

The column seismometer descubed above has not been very successful in 
practice The displacement of the earth is not a simple rectilinear motion, bat 
rather a prolonged senes of motions in different directions These give rotational 
motions to the columns winch therefore fall m different directions A model, by 
means of a long copper wire, of the actual path cf a point on the earth’s surface 
dunng a severe earthquake in Jan 1887 m Japan has been constructed by Prof 
Sekiya and is described in Nature, Jan 26,1888. Whatever degrt e of accuracy this 
may have, it tends to show the complicated nature of tht displacement For an 
aocount of modem seismometers the reader may consult Milne’s J arthquaket, 1886, 
Nature, April 12, and July 26, 1888, and Phil Hag , April 1887. borne recent 
experiments in connection with earthquakes are desi ribed in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society tor Dec 1881. The velocities and amplitudes of the waves of direct 
and transverse vibration were sepoiately determined. The motion of a point on the 
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earth’s surface was found to be such as would result from the composition of two 
harmonio motions of different periods and in different directions 


176. Impact of a Compound Inelastic body. Four equal rods each of length 
2 a and mass m are freely jointed so as to farm a i homhus 1 he system falls ftom 
lest with a diagonal vutual under the action of quwiti/ and strifes agm ist a fixed 
horizontal inelastic plane J iltd the subsequent motion See Art 408. 

Let AB, lit, CD, DA bo the lods and let AC bp the veitical diagonal impinging 
on the horizontal plane at I Let J be the \floaty of evuy point of the rhoiubu 
just before impact and let a be the angle any rod make s with the vertical. 

Let u, v be the horizontal and vertical velocities of the centre of grauty and u 
the angular velocity of either of the uppci roll just after impact I’li n the 
effective forces on either rod an equivalent to the force m (n ) ' ac'.n v rticelly 
and mu lion/ontally at the ceiitu of entity and a couple ml j tendn g to incr ase 
the angle a Lot It he the impulse at C the direction ef which bv t lulc of 
symmetry is horizontal To avoid lntioducin ’ the liaoti ms at Pinto our equations, 
let us take moments for the rod III about L and we navi 


mVui Mtl(i —I’Jnsina mini COS a— P 1 1 COS a (1) 

Either of the lower rods bigius to tnui loend irs ( st'unity 4 as a fixed point 
If a>' bo its angular velocity just after impact, the moment of the momentum about 
A „ust aftei impact is in (V t a-) u' and just before is mV a sin a The difference 
of these two is the moment about 1 of the effective forces on the rod We may 
now take moments ihout 4 lm till tvvoiods 411, Li together and we have 
m(f +a-) a'- ml a bin a-ml a m(i 1 1 isina-, mu to cos a— L 4a cos a (2) 


The gLometnc.il equations may lie found thus Since the two rods must make 
equal angles with the verticil during the whole motion we line u =o> (J) 

Again, since the two rods are connected at B the velocities of their extiemities 
must be the same m duection and maguitule Res lung t’esc horizontally aud 
vertically, we have w - 1 <iwcob a = 2«u> cos a (4), 

i -aoi snva-2<n/sin a (i) 

These five equations aie sufficient to determine tbc initial motion 
Eliminating It between (1) and (I) and substituting toi it, i oi n teims of u 
fiom the geometrical equations, we find 


(<-) 


1 I sm a 
u 2 a (1 f * sm a) 

In this pioblem we might have .noiled the mtioductiou of the unknown 
leactmn It by the use of vutual vvoik In t us give the system buch a displacement 
that the inclination of each rod to the veitical is mcieascd by the same quantity la. 
The virtual vvoik ot any couple, stub as inh w, is found by multiplying its moment 
by the angular displacement, viz la The vvoik of any foiee, such as mu, is found 
by multiplying its magnitude by the lmeai displaeement of the point of application. 
The principle of virtual work then gives 


mVoila - m (n - V) l (to eos a) + mill (a sm b) f m (V + a -) ula + mVS (a cos a) = 0 
which leduoes to (2M + <c i )u-Itosma+t (e V) a sin a ua cos a = 0, 

and the solution may he continued as before 


Ex I Show that the direction of the impulsive action at the hinge B makes 
with the honzon an angle whose tangent is (6 sm i a - 2) cot a 


10—2 
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Ex. 9. If the coefficient of elasticity of the plane be e, show that the value of u 
given by (6) must be multiplied by 1 + e ; see Art. 404. 

To find the subsequent motion. This may be found very easily by the method 
of Vis Viva. But in order to illustrate as many modes of solution as possible, 
we shall proceed in a different manner The efleotive forces on either of the 
upper rods are represented by the diffeiential coefficients mi, mil, rn&ii, and 
the moment for either of the lower rods is m (A 2 + a 2 ) ii'. Let 0 be the angle any 
rod makes with the vertical at the time t. Takmg moments in the same way as 
before, rol 2 ii + mi a sin 8 - mm cos 0 = - It. 2a cos 0 + mga sm 6 (1)'. 

m(k i +a l )e>'-mk-ia+mia sinfl+mu. 3acos 6 = It 4acos 8 + 2mg« sin 0 (2)' 


The geometrical equations arc the same as those given above, with 0 written 
for a. Eliminating II and substituting for u, v, we get 

( 2 k 2 + a 2 ) ^ + a 2 |9 sin 0 ^ (u sm 9) + cos 6 (u oos 0 )j = 4 ga sm 6 , 

then multiplying both sides by a=6 and integrating, we get 
{2 (k- + a 2 ) + 8 a 2 sin 2 6\ u r=C- tir/a cos 6 

Initially, when 6= a, a lias the value given by equation (0) Hence we find 
that the angular velocity u when the inclination of any lod to the vertical is 0 


is given by 


or- 


(l + 3sin^= 4a2 . 1 + d 


sm- a in, 

+ (cos a - cos 0) 
5 sill- a a 


177. Ex. 1. A square is moving freely about a diagonal with angular vi locity u, 
when one of the angulai points not in that diagonal becomes fixed , determine the 
impulsive pleasure on the fixed point, and show thut tin instantaneous angular 

velocity will be ~ [Cluist’s Coll ] 

Ex 2 Thiee equal lods placed in a stiaight line ait jointed by lunges to one 
another, they move with a velocity t perptndunlai to their lingths, if the middle 
point of the middle one become suddenly fixed show that the extrimitus of the 
other two will meet in a time 4ir«/9i, « bung th< length of each rod. [Coil Exam ] 

Ex 3. The points AUCD aie the angulai points of a sqnaie, Alt, CD are two 
equal simdar rods connected by the string JSC The point A leceivmg an impulse 
in the dnection AT), show that the initial velocity of 1 is seven times that of the 
point D [(Queens’ Coll ] 

Ex. 4. A senes of equal beams AB, 1IC, CD is connected by hinges , the 
beams are placed on a smooth horizontal plane, each at right angles to the two 
adjacent, so as to form a figure resembling a set of steps, and an impulse is given 
at the end A along AH find the impulsive action at any lunge [Math T.] 

Result If X n be the impulsive action at the II th angular point, show that 
A BV 4 .j- 6 X !m+ ,- 2 A 2 n+ j =0 and that X m+ , - [ - 2A^ n =0 Thence find A„. 

Ex. 5. Two uniform rods All, ISC of equal length and mass, smoothly 
lunged at II, lie upon a smooth honzontal table; the end A is struck so as to begin 
to move with a given velocity in a direction which makes angles 6, <p respectively 
with the rods, show that, if sin [2<p - 0) = 3 sin 0, AD will begin to move without 
rotation. [Coll Exam. 1880 ] 

Take moments for the rod DC about D and for both rods about A according to 
the rule in Art. 1C9. 
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Ex 6. Three equal and similar rods moveable about one common extremity 
are held at right angles to each other so that the three other extremities are in a 
horizontal plane with the common extremity either above or below. Show that if 
they are dropped on a smooth melastio horizontal plane, the velocity of their centre 
of gravity is diminished by one half. 


178 The blow before and behind. A fiee inelastic lamtna of any form re 
turning tn its ounplane about an instantaneous centre of lotation 5, and impinges on 
ail obstacle at P situated a the st might line joining the centie of gravity G to 5 Jo 
find the point P when the magnitude of the blow is a maximun Pomsot, Sur la 
percussion des corps, Liounlle’s Journal, 1867, translated in the innate oj 
Philosophy, 1858 

jhistly, let the obstacle P be a fired point Let GP= r ami 1 * R ue t’j forci of 
the blow. Let 5G = h, and lot u o>' be the angular velocities about the centre of 
gravity before and after the impact Then hoi is the linear vcloeitvof (» at before 
the impact, let i' be its linear velocity jn=* after the in pact We have 


-A r 

UF* 


- hoi 


R 

U 


( 1 ). 


and supposing the point of impact to be leduced to lest v'+ra'—O (2). 

From tlicsf equations we find 7? m tcinis of r and make It a maximum We 
thus find two values of x, one positive and the othei negative Both these corre 
spond to points of maximum porcussion but m opposite dnections There is a 
point P with which tlic body still cs in front and a point P with which it strikes w 
real of its own tianslation in space moit foicibly than with any othei point. 

The two points P, P‘ are equally distant fiom S, and it 0 be tho centie of 
oscillation with legard to 5 as a centre of suspen ion, SP = SG 50 If P be made 
a point of suspension, P is the coiresponding centre of oscihation, and PP' is 
harmonically divided in G and 0 Also the magnitudes of the blows are inversely 
propoitional to the distances from G 


Second’g, let the obstacle be a free paitiele of mass m 

Then, besides the equations (1), wo have the equation of motion of the particle 
to Let V be its velocity after impact, then mV — It. 

The point of contact in the two bodies will have after impact the same velocity, 
hence instead of equation (2) wo have I '=v'+ xw' 

We then find r as before by making R a maximum There are two values of x 
The e are other singular points in a moving body whose positions mav be 
found, thus wc may inquire at what points a body must impinge against a fixed 
obstacle, firstly, that the linear velocity of the centre of grav f y may be a maximum, 
and secondly, that the angular velocity may be a maximum These pomts, 
respectively, have been called by Poinsot the centies of maximum reflexion and 
conversion These pomts are however not of sufficient unpoitance to require a 
detailed disoussion. 


Ex A free lamina of any form is turning in its own plane about an instants 
neous centre of rotation S, and impinges on a fixed obstacle P situated m the 
straight hne joining the oentre of gravity G to S Find the position of P, firstly, 
that the centre of gravity may be reduced to rest, secondly, that its velocity after 
impact may be the same as before but reversed m direction 

Result, In the first case, P oomcides eithei with G, or with the oentre of 
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oscillation. In the second case if SG=h, x=GP the points are found from the 
equation 2te s = it* (r - It). [Poinsot.} 


1*79. Elastic smooth bodies. Two bodies impinge on each 
other, to explain the nature of the action which takes place. 

When two spheres of any hard material impinge on each 
other, the} appear to sepaiate almost immediately, and a finite 
change of velocity is geneiated in each by the mutual action. 
This sudden change of velocity is the characteristic of an im¬ 
pulsive force. Let the centies of gravity of the spheres be 
moving before impact in the same straight line with velocities 
u and v. Then after impact they will continue to move in the 
same straight line; let v' be their velocities. Let vt, in' be 
the masses of the spheres, R the action between them, then w r e 
have by Article 168, 

, R , R ... 

II — u = — , V — V = ..(1). 


in 


in 


These, equations aie not sufficient to detcimine the three 
quantities u, v\ R. To obtain a thud equation wt must con¬ 
sider what takes place dm ing the impact 

Each of the balls is shghtlj compi essed b) the other, so that 
they are no longer perfect spheies Each also m general tends 
to return to its original shape, so that thei e is a rebound. The 
period of impact may theiefoie be dmded into two paits Firstly, 
the period of compression, duimg which the distance between the 
centres of gravity' of the two bodies is diminishing, and secondl) 
the period of restitution, in which the distance bet wet n the centres 
of gravity is increasing. The second penod tei nmiates when the 
bodies sepaiate 

The arrangement of the particles of a bod} being distuibed b} 
impact, wc ought in stiictness to determine the relative motions 
of the several parts of the bod}. Thus we might legard each bod} 
as a collection of fiee particles connect! d b} mutual actions. These 
particles being set in motion might continue always m motion 
oscillating about some mean positions in the bod}. 

It is however usual to assume that the changes of shape and 
structure are so small that the effect m altering the position of the 
centre of gravity and the moments of inertia of the body may be 
neglected , also that the whole time of impact is so slioit that the 
displacement of the body in that time may be neglected If for any 
bodies these assumptions are not true, the effects of their impact 
must be deduced from the equations of the second order. We 
may therefore assume that at the moment of gieatest compression 
the centres of gravity of the two spheres are moving with equal 
velocities. 

The ratio of the magnitude of the action between the bodies 
during the period of restitution to that during compression is 
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found to be different for bodies of different materials. It depends 
on the quickness or slowness with which the bodies tend to regain 
their original shapes. If they do this very slowly the separation 
takes place while the bodies are still regaining their proper forms, 
and in this case the action during restitution is less than that 
during compression. If the bodies return to their original forms 
so quickly that the separation only occurs when they have regained 
their natural forms the action during restitution is equal to that 
during compression. 

In some cases the force during the period of restitution maj be 
neglected. The bodies arc then said to be inelastic In tins case 
we have just after the impact v! = v. This gives 


T . nan , . , .inn +- m v 

li = — -.(« — «), whence u = — , , 

in + m ru + to 


If the force of restitution cannot he neglected, let R be the 
whole action between the bails, R„ the action up to the moment 
of greatest compression. The magnitude of ft must be found by 
experiment. This may be done 1\\ determining the values of 11 ' and 
u\ and thus determining ti by means of equations (1). Such 
experiments were made in the first instance by Newton, and led to 
the result that RIR {I is a constant ratio depending on the material 
of the balls. Lot this constant ratio be called 1 + e. The quantity 
e is never greater than unity; in the limiting case when e — 1 the 
bodies are said to be perfectly elastic. 

The value of e being supposed known the velocities after 
impact may be easily found. The action R„ m 1 st be first calcu¬ 
lated as if the bodies were inelastic, when the whole value of jft 
may be found by multiplying by 1 + e. This gives 


_ mm , . , 

R- , ,(u - I'Kl + 

m + 111 


whence u' and v may be found by equations (1). 

180. As an example, let us consider now the motion of the reel discussed in 
Art. 170 would he affected if the string were so slightly elastic that we could apply 
this theory. 

Since the point of the reel in contact with the string has no velocity at the 
moment of greatest compression, the impulsive tension found in the article referred 
to, measures the whole momentum communicated to the reel from the beginning of 
the impact up to the moment of greatest compression. By what has been said in 
the last article, the whole momentum communicated from the beginning to the 
termination of the period of restitution will be found by multiplying the tension 
found in Art. 170 by 1 + e, if e be the measure of the elasticity of the string. This 
gives T=lmv (1 +e). The motion of a reel acted u by this known impulsive force 
is easily found. Resolving vertically we find m (o’-v)- - \mv (1 + f). Taking 
moments about the centre of gravity, mk-w'= \mva (1 +e), whence v' and a' may 
be found. 
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Ex. A uniform beam is balanced about a horizontal axis through its centre 
of gravity, and a perfectly elastio ball is let fall from a height h on one extremity; 
determine the motions of the beam and the ball. 

Result. Let It/, m be the masses of the beam and the ball, 2a the length of the 
beam, V, V the velocities of the ball at the moments just before and after impaot, 

<a' the angular velocity of the beam. Then u'= - , V'= V. ~—~ . 

B (it/+ dm) a 3 m+il 

181. Rough bodies. Hitherto wc have only considered the 
impulsive action normal to the common surface of the two bodies. 
If the bodies are rough an impulsive friction will clearly be 
called into play. Since an impulse is only the integral of a very 
great force acting for a very snort time, we might suppose that 
impulsive friction obeys the laws of ordinary friction. But these 
laws are founded on experiment, and we cannot bo sure that they 
are correct in the extreme case in which the forces are very great. 
This point M. Morin undertook to determine by experiment at 
the express request of Poisson. He found that the frictional 
impulse between two bodies which strike and slide bore to the 
normal impulse the same ratio as in ordinary friction, and that 
this ratio was independent of the relative velocity of the striking 
bodies. M. Morin’s experiment is described in the following 
article. 

182. A box AB which can be loaded with shot so as to be of 
any proposed weight has two vertical beams AC, BD erected on 
its lid; CD is joined by a cross piece and supports a weight 
equal to mg attached to it by a string. The weight of the loaded 
box is Mg. A string AEF passes horizontally from the box over 
a smooth pulley E and supports a weight ai F equal to (M+m)gfi. 
The box can slide on a horizontal plane whose coefficient of fric¬ 
tion is (i, and therefore having been once set in motion, it moves 
in a straight line with a uniform velocity which we will call V. 
Suddenly the string supporting mg is cut, and this weight falls 
into the box and immediately becomes fixed to the box. There 
clearly is an impulsive friction called into play between the 
box and the horizontal plane. If the velocity of the box im¬ 
mediately after the impulse be again equal to V, the coefficient of 
impulsive friction is equal to that of finite friction. 

The argument may be made evident as follows. Let t be the • 
time of the fall. When the weight strikes the box, it has a hori¬ 
zontal velocity equal to V and a vertical velocity equal to gt. The 
box itself has a horizontal velocity V + ft, where 

f _W_ 

Let F and R be the horizontal and vertical components of the 
impulse between the box and the horizontal plane. There will 
be an impulse between the falling weight ana the box and an 
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impulsive tension in the string AEF ; by means of these the 
momenta generated by the external blows F and R are spread 
over the whole system. Let V' be the common velocity of the 
whole system just after the impulses F and R are completed. 
This velocity v is found by experiment to be equal to V. Re¬ 
solving horizontally and vertically as in Art. 168, we have 

{M+m + (M + m) p.} V'-{M+(M+m)n}(V+ft)-mV=-F, 

mgt = R. 

Putting V'= V and substituting for f t we find that F— /xR. 

Ex. Show that the resultant impulse between the box and the failin', weipht is 
■vertical. 

183. Let us generalize the theory of impact explain d in Art. 
179. Let two bodies of any form impinge on each other at some 
point A, and let the changes of shape and structure he neglected 
as before. The relative tangential and normal velocities of the 
points of contact of the two bodies when calculated by the rule in 
Art. 137 are not zero. Those arc called the relathe velocities of 
sliding and compression. Thus two reactions will be called into 
play, a normal force and a friction, the ratio of those two being ft, 
the coefficient of friction. As the impact proceeds the relative 
normal velocity gets destroyed, and is zero at the moment of 
greatest compression. Let R be whole momentum transferred 
normally from one body to the other in this very short time. This 
force R is an unknown reaction, to determine which wc have the 
geometrical condition that just afti r impact the normal velocities 
of the points in contact are equal. This condition must be ex¬ 
pressed in the manner explained in Art. 137. 

The relative sliding velocity at A is also diminished. If it 
vanishes before the moment of greatest compression, then during 
the rest of the impact there is called into play only so much friction 
and in such a direction, as is necessary (if any be necessary) to 
prevent the points in contact at A from sliding, provided that 
this amount is less than the limiting friction. Let F be the 
whole momentum transferred tangentially from the one body to 
the other. This reaction F is to be determined by the condition 
that just after impact the tangential velocities of the points 
in contact are equal. If, however, the sliding motion does not 
vanish before the moment of greatest compression, the whole 
of the friction is called into play in the direction opposite to that 
of relative sliding, and we have F = fxR. Generally we may dis¬ 
tinguish these two cases in the following manner. In the first 
case it is necessary that the values o f F and R found by solving 
the equations of motion should bo such that F < fxR. In the 
second case, the final relative velocity of the points in contact at 
A must be in the same direction after impact as before. These 
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are however not sufficient conditions, for it is possible that, 
in the more complicated cases, the sliding may change, or tend 
to change, its dilection during the impact See Art. 187. 

184. If the impinging bodies be elastic, there may be both 
a normal reaction and a friction during the period of restitution. 
Sometimes we shall have to considei this stage of the motion as a 
separate problem. The motions of the bodies at the moment of 
greatest compression having been determined, these aie to be 
regarded as the initial conditions of a new state of motion under 
different impulses The friction called into play during lestitu- 
tion must follow the same laws as th.it dm mg compression. Just 
as before, two cases w ill present thomseh es , there w ill be sliding 
either during the whole period of restitution oi during only a 
portion of it Those cases aie to be treated m the manner 
already explained. 

185. There is one \erj important diffidence between the con¬ 
ditions of compression and lestitution. Dunng the compression 
the normal reaction is unknown The motion oi the bod} pist 
before compression is given, and we havt a goomctiical equation 
expressing the fact that the relative noitnal vclocitv of the points 
in contact is zeio at the teinnnation of the penod of compiession. 
For this geometrical equation we deduce the force of compres¬ 
sion The motion of the body just befon institution is thus 
found, but the motion just alter is what we have to detir- 
mine For this we have no geometncal equation, but the foiee 
of restitution bears a given latio to tin. foice of compression, and 
is therefore known 

186 Hl«torlcal Bnmmary. The problem of the impact of two smooth lilt! istn 
bodies is considered by Poisson in his fraitC de Jlnatuquc, Siconde Edition, 1 h-b. 
The motion of oath body just before impact bung supposed given, he forms six 
equations of motion for each body to determine the motion just alter impact 
These contain thirteen unknown quantities, vi/ , the icsolved velocities ol tin 
centres of gravity of the bodies along three rectangulai axes, the resolved angulai 
velocities of the bodies about the same axes, and, lastly, the mutual riaction of the 
two bodies Thus the equations are insufficient to determine the motion A 
thirteenth equation is then obtained from the principle that the impact terminate- 
at the moment oi greatest compression, i e at the moment when the noimal 
velocities of the points of contact of the two bodies which impinge are equal 

When the bodies are elmtie, Poisson divides the impact into two periods. The 
first begins at the first contact of the bodies and terminates at the momont of 
greatest compression The second begins at the moment of greatest compression 
and terminates when the bodies separate. The motion at the end of the first penod 
is found exactly as if the bodies were inelastic. The motion at the end of the 
second period is found from the principle that the whole momentum communicated 
by one body to the other dunng the second penod bears a constant ratio to that 
communicated during the first period of the impact. This ratio depends on the 
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elasticity of the two bodies and can be found only by experiments made on some 
bodies of the same material in simple caseB of impact 

When the bodies are louqh, and tlidt on each other during the impact, PoisRon 
remarks that there will also be a friction U impulse This is to be found from the 
principle (Art 181) that the magnitude of tlic, frit tion at (aoh instant must bear a 
constant ratio to the normal pressure and the direction must be opposite to that of 
the relative motion of the points in oontact He applies this to the case of a sphere, 
either inelastic or perfectly elastic impinging on a lough plane, the sphere turn 
ing before the impact tbout a horizontal avis perpendicular to the direction of 
motion of the centre of gravity He points out that tin le are several case'-11 be 
considered, (1) when the sliding is the same m dirietion dunng the whole of the 
impact and does not vanish, (2) when the sliding \ wishes il a i if, thr impact md 
remains zero, (1) when the sliding vamslic and changes «i n ii Hus tlnr’ case, 
however, contains an unknown quantity <uid lm foimula, tnciefo'c lad to determine 
the motion Poisson points out tint the problem bc< in s vcr> compile ted if the 
sphere have an initial lotation ab nit »n axis not p< > j» ndieular to the vertical plane 
in which the centre of gravity moves 11ns ui lie does net attempt n sohe but 
passes on to dismiss at gri ater li n„th tin impac t ‘ in i th bodies 

M Coiiolis in lus Jtu rfi liillard (Isdljconsi li r tin impact of two rough spheres 
if nil in/ on i ich othei dm ing the wholi of the impact lie shows that if two rough 
spheres impinge on each other tin directn u of sliding is the same throughout the 
impact 

M Ed Phillips in the fouitemth volume of T uitilt’s Journal, 1849, considers 
the problem of the impact of two i >u //i mila ti< bodies of tin) form when the 
direction of tlic tin tion is not necessarily the s uni. tilloughout the impact, assuming 
that tin if idimi does not i mi It dunng tlio lmj let He divides the period of impact 
into clementaiy portions and applies Poisson s rub foi the m igmtude and duection 
ot the fnction to each elemental) period lie pi ints out how the solution of the 
equations may lit effected, and in particulu eUscusscs the ease in which the two 
bodies have then principal axes at the point of contact paiallel each to each and 
also each body has its centre of giant) on the common normal at the point 
of contact He deeluces for this ease two lesults, which will ho given in the chapter 
on Jlfonu ntum 

M Phillips docs not examine m detail the impact of elastic bodies, though he 
lemarks that the puiod of impact must be divided into two portions which must be 
considcied sepaiatcly rinse however, he considers, do not piescnt any fmther 
pocnliai ities when the same suppositions are madi 

The east in which the sliding vanishes an 1 the fnction becomes discontinuous, 
does not appeal to have been examined by him 

In this chaptci we shall discuss the theory of impulses only so far as motion in 
one plane is conccimd In the chapter on Momtntum the theory will be taken up 
again and extended to bodies of any form in spact of thiee dimensions 

187. General Problem of impact. Two bodies of any 
form impinge on each other m a given marine) It u required to 
find the motion just after impact Th" bodies are smooth or rough, 
inelastic or elastic 

Let 0, O' bo the cooties of gravity of the two bodies, A the 
point of contact Let U, V be the iesol\ ed velocities of G just 
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before impact, parallel respectively to the tangent and normal 

at A; u,v the resolved velocities 
at any time t after the commence¬ 
ment of the impact, but before 
its termination, so that t is in¬ 
definitely small. Let f2 be the 
angular velocity of the body, 
whose centre of gravity is O, 
just before impact, w the angular 
velocity after the interval t. 
These are to be taken as positive 
when the rotation is like the 
hands of a watch. Let M be the 
mass of the body, k its radius of 
gyration about G. Let GN be 
a perpendicular from G on the 
tangent at A, and let AN —x, 
NG — y. Let accented letters 
denote corresponding quantities 
for the other body. 

188. Let the bodies be perfectly rough and inelastic , so that at 
the termination of the impact the relative velocity of sliding and 
the relative velocity of compression ai-c both zero (see Art. 150). In 
this case, taking t to be equal to the whole duration of the impact, 
the letters u, v, to, u, v, m will refer to the motion just after 
impact. We then have, by Art. 137, 

u — ya> - u! — if a = 0 
v + tea — v' — jo' a' = 0 

Resolving parallel to the tangent aud normal at the point of con¬ 
tact we have, by Art. 169, 

M(u- U) + M'(u- U') = 0) 

M(v- V) + M\v' — V') = 0J ’ 

and by taking moments for each body about the point of contact 
Mk* (o> - fl) + M (u - U) y - M (v - V) j, = O') 

M'k' 2 (©' - O') - if (»' - U') f - if («'- V') x' = o\' 

These six equations are sufficient to determine the motion just 
after impact. 

189. If the bodies are perfectly smooth and inelastic, the first 
of these six equations do not hold, and instead of the third we 
have the two equations 

u — U =0, u — U' = 0, 

obtained by resolving parallel to the tangent for each body separately. 
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190. If the bodies are smooth and elastic we must introduce 
the normal reaction into the equations. We write down the equa¬ 
tions (1) and (2) as given below in Art. 192, except that 1=0. 
Then equation (4) gives the velocity G of compression at any 
instant of the impact. Putting C=0, wo have as in eolation (6) 
the value of R up to the moment of greatest compression, viz. 
R = 0,/a'. Multiplying this by 1 + e we have, by Art. 179, the com¬ 
plete value of R for the whole impact. Substituting this value of 
R in equations (1) and (2), we find the values of u, v, a>, v\ o>\ 

191. Ex. Two smooth perfectly elastic bodies impinge on each other. Let 
1), I)' be the normal velocitio" of appioaoh, i.c. the velocities of the point of contact 
of each just before impact resolved along the normal town! ii tl e the!. throve 

that the vis viva lost by the body it is eu'! 1 to 1 [ h 1 - ]> ll \ the 

a - \ ilk* 'I k - ) 

notation being the same as in the next proposition 

Another method of finding tin change in he \is viva will he given in 
chaptei VII. 

192. Next, let the bodies be imperfectly rough and elastic. In 
this ease, as explained in Art. 153, the friction which can be 
called into play is limited in amount. The results obtained in 
Art. 1SN will not apply to the case in which this limited amount of 
friction is insufficient t<> reduce the relative sliding to zero. To 
determine this, we must introduce the frictional and normal im¬ 
pulses into the equations. 

Let R be the whole momentum communicated to the body M 
in the time t of the impact bj the normal pressure, and let F be 
the momentum communicated In the frictional pressure. We 
shall suppose these to act on the body whose mass is M in the 
directions KG, NA respectively. Then they must be supposed to 
aot in the opposite directions on the body whose mass is M\ 

Since R represents the whole momentum communicated to 
the body M in the direction of the normal, the momentum com¬ 
municated in the time dt is dR. As the bodies can only push 
against each other, dIt must he positive, and, by Art. 136, when 
dR vanishes, the bodies separate Tiius the magnitude of R may 
bo taken to measure the progress of the impact. It is zero at the 
beginning, gradually increases throughout, and is a maximum at 
the termination of the impact. It will be found more convenient 
to choose It rather than the time t ns the independent variable. 

The dynamical equations are by Art. 169 

M(u-U) = -F ) 

il l(v-V) = R l.(1). 

Ml- (« — fl) = Fy + Rx J 
M'(u'-U')=F 
M\v'-V') = -R 
M'k'* [a — ii)=Fy'—Rx 



(2). 
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The relative velocity of sliding is by Art. 137 

8 = u — yto — m ' — yw . (3), 

and the relative velocity of compression is by the same article 

C = v' + x'a>' — v — xta .(4). 


Substituting in these equations from the dynamical equations 


we find 

S-So-aF-bR . 

.(«), 


C — Co — bF— a'R . 

. (6), 

where 

it 

<3 

1 

ss 

D 

1 

1 

Sc 

£ 

.(7). 


Co-V'+x't T-F-Hl. 

. (8), 


ii y- y " 1 

a M + M' + ill? + M'k'* . 

. (9), 


, 1 1 x"- u' 1 

a M + M' + Ml* + M'V 2 . 

. (10), 


1 

* n 
II 

. (11)- 


These may be called the constants of the impact. The first 
two, S 0 , C„ represent the initial velocities of sliding and com¬ 
pression. These we shall consider to be positive*; so that the 
body M is sliding over the body J/' at the beginning of the com¬ 
pression. The other three constants a, a', b are independent of 
the initial motion of the striking bodies. The constants a and a 
are essentially positive, while b may have either sign. It will be 
found useful to notice that a a > b\ 

193. The Representative Point. It often happens that 
6 = 0, and in this case the discussion of the equations is very 
much simplified. But certainly in the general case, and even in 
the simple case when 6 = 0, it is found more easy to follow the 
changes in the forces if we adopt a graphical method. 

The point which we have to consider is this. As R proceeds from 
zero to its final maximum value by equal continued increments dJi, 
F proceeds also from zero by continued increments dF, which may 
not always be of the .same sign and which are governed by a dis¬ 
continuous law, viz. cither dF = + y-dR, or dF is just sufficient to 
prevent relative motion at the point of contact, as explained in 
Art. 158. We want therefore some rule to discover the value of F. 

To determine the actual changes which occur in the frictional 
impulse as the impact proceeds, let us draw two lengths AR, AF 
along the normal and tangent at A in the directions NG, AN re¬ 
spectively, to represent the magnitudes of R and F at any moment 
of the impact. Then, if we consider AR and AF to be the co¬ 
ordinates of a point P referred to AR, AF as axes of R and F, the 
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changes m the position of P will indicate to the eye the changes 
that take place m the foices during the progress of the impact 
At the beginning of the impact the forces R and F are zuo, 
the representative point P is therefore situated at the origin A, 
As the impact pioceeds the foiee R continually mcieas hence 
the abscissa AR of P will also continually meiease, 10 the motion 
of the representative point resolved pirallcl to the axis of R 
will be always in th * positive direction of the axis of R The 
oidinate F of P is me isurcd in the direction opposite to that 
m which the friction acts on the body M, it follows that the* 
motion of the represcnt itive point resolved parallel to the ixis 
of F will indicate to the < vc thi dilution in whi I th< h 'v A r is 
sliding This may sometimes be m one direction dm mg the 
impact and sometimes in the othi i 

It will be convenient to tnee the two Ion elc tcrmincd by S — 0, 
f'=0 Bv refcience to (1) end (O') w* mi thit they an both 
stiaight linis These we shall call thi sti ught lines of o sliding 
and of gnatcst cowjunvou To ti.ue them, we must find their 
intei cepts on the axes of F anil 11 Tain 


AC- C ' 
A( ~ a ,, 


AR = S \ 
a 


AC = 


AS^, 


then »SW', VC' will bi these straight lui-"* Sine a and a are 
mussanly positive, while b has airy sign, we sec that the inter¬ 
cepts on thu axes of F uid R respectively are positive, while their 
mtciccpts on the axes of R and F must hive the same sign. 
Since aa > b , the ae ute angle made by the line ol no sliding with 
the axis of F is gie itci than that nude by uie line of gilatest 
compression, ie the foiniei line is steeper to the axis ot F than 
the latcei It easily follows that the two stiaight lines cannot 
intersect in the quadiant contained by RA pioduced and FA 
piexluced. 


194 In the beginning ot the impact tin bodies slide over 
each other, hence, as explained m Ait IIS, the whole limiting 
filet ion is called into play The point P theiefeire mencs along a 
stiaight line AL, dcfincel by the eepiatiou F = pR, wheie p is the 
coefficient of friction The fuction continues to be hunting 


until P reaches the straight line SS' 


If R 0 be the abscissa of 


this point wo find R 0 = ^ This give the whole noimal 

blow, from the 1 beginning ot the impact, until friction can change 
fiom sliding to lolling If R 0 is negative the stiaight lines AL 
and iSVS" do not mteiscit on the positive side of the axis of F 
In this case the friction is limiting 1- throughout the impact. 
If P g is positive the Representative point P leaches SS\ After 
this only so much fnetion is called into play as suffices to 
prevent sliding, provided that this amount is less than the limiting 
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Motion. If the acute angle which SS' makes with the axis of JR 
is less than tan -1 ft, the friction dF necessary to prevent sliding is 



less than the limiting friction /tdR. Hence P must travel along 
SS' in such a direction that the abscissa R continues to ineiease 
positively. In this case the friction does not again become limiting 
during the impact. 

But if the acute angle which SS' makes with the axis of li 
is greater than tan -1 ft, the ratio of c IF to dR is numerically 
greater than ft, and more friction is necessary to prevent sliding 
than can be called into play. The friction therefore continues 
to be limiting, and P, after reaching SS', must travel along a 
straight line, making the same angle with the axis of R that AL 
does. This straight line must lie on the opposite side of SS' 
because the acute angle which SS' makes with AR is greater than 
the angle LAR. Also since the point P has crossed SS' the 
direction of relative sliding find therefori the direction of friction 
is changed. In this cast' it is clear that the friction continues 
limiting throughout the impact. 

An example of each of these three cases is given in the triple 
diagram. The figures differ in the position of the line of no 
sliding. In all the three figures the representative point travels 
from A along a straight line AL such that the angle LAR is 
equal to tan -1 ft. In fig. (1) the line of no sliding, viz. SS', makes 
so large an angle with AR that AL does not intersect it in the 
positive quadrant. The friction therefore retains its limiting 
value throughout the impact. In the other two figures AL and 
SS' intersect in some point Q. In fig. (2) the angle SS'A is less 
than the angle LAR, the representative point therefore after 
reaching Q travels along QS'. In fig. (3) the angle SS'A is greater 
than the angle LAR, the representative point therefore after 
reaching Q travels along a straight line QB on the other side 
of SS’ such that the angle QBA is equal to the angle QAR, 
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When P passes the straight line CC', compression ceases and 
restitution begins. But the passage is marked by no peculiarity 



Fig- !■ Fig- 2 . Fik. 3 


except this. If 72, be the aWissa of the 1 .uint at which P crosses 
CC', the whole impact, ior experimental reasons, is supposed to 
terminate when the abscissa ot P is R =72,(1 +e), e being the 
measure of the elasticity of the two bodies. 

It is obvious that a great variety of cases may occur according 
to the relative positions ot the three straight lines AL, SS' and 
CC. But in all cases the progress of the impact may be traced 
by the method just explained, which may be briefly summed up 
in the following rule. The representative point P travels along AL 
until it meets SS'. It then proceeds either along SS', or along a 
straight line making the same angle with the axis of 72 as AL does, 
but lying on the opposite side of SS'. The one along which it 
proceeds is the steeper to the axis of F. It travels along this line in 
such a direction as to make the abscissa 72 increase, and continues 
to be in this straight line to the end of the impact. The complete 
value of It for the whole impact is found by multiplying the abscissa 
of the point at which P crosses CC by 1 + e. The complete value 
of F is the corresponding ordinate of P. Substituting these in the 
dynamical equations (If and (2), the motion just after impact may 
be easily found. 

If ,S' 0 = 0, we have S = -aF- bR. In this case the line of no 
sliding passes through the origin A. If the acute angle which 
this straight line makes with the axis of R is less than tan~V, i.e. 
if bja is numerically less than p, the representative point travels 
along this straight line in such a direction that its abscissa 72 
continually increases. The friction is therefore less than its 
limiting value throughout the impact. 

If the acute angle which the line of no sliding makes with the 
axis of 72 is greater than tan -1 p, i.e, if hi a is numerically greater 
than p, the representative point travels along a straight line AL 
making with the axis of 72 an acute angle LAR equal to tan -1 p. 
This straight line lies on the positive or negative side of AR 
R.D. 11 
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according as S is positive or negative. Since the numerical value 
of b is greater than cifi, and F — + fiR, the term — bR governs,the 
sign of S, hence 8 has the opposite sign to b. It follows that tht 
straight line AL lies within the acute angle which the line oj 
no sliding makes with AR. Thus in fig. (1), AL is on the positive 
side, in fig. (2) on the negative side of AR. As AL cannot again 
meet the line of no sliding the friction has its limiting value 
throughout the impact. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

The representative point continues its journey along cither 
SS' or AIj, as the case may be, to the end of the impact. The 
complete value of R for the whole impact is found by multiplying 
the abscissa of the point at which P crosses CO' by 1 + e. The 
complete value of F is the corresponding ordinate of P. Sub¬ 
stituting these in the dynamical equations the motion just after 
impact may be found. 

195. If the bodies are smooth, the straight line A L coincides 
with the axis of R. The representative point P travels along 
the axis of R, and the complete value of R for the whole impact 
is found by multiplying the abscissa of C by 1 + e. 

If the bodies are perfectly rough (Art. 156), the straight line 
AL coincides with the axis of F. The representative point P 
travels along the axis of F until it arrives at the point S. It 
then travels along the line of no sliding SS' until it reaches the 
line CC' of greatest compression. If the bodies are inelastic, the 
co-ordinates R lt F u of this intersection are the values of R and F 
required. But if the bodies are imperfectly clastic the representa¬ 
tive point continues its journey along the line of no sliding. The 
complete value of R for the whole impact is then R, = R, (1 + e), 
and the complete value of F may be fount! by substituting this 
value for R in the equation to the line of no sliding. 

196. It is not necessary that the friction should keep the 
same direction during the impact. The friction must keep one 
sign when P travels along AL. But when P reaches SS', its 
direction of motion changes, and the friction dF called into play 
in the time dt may have the same sign as before or the opposite. 
But it is clear that the friction can change sign only once during 
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the impact. If b = 0, the straight lme SS' is perpendicular to the 
axis- of F, and m this case it is clear that the friction cannot 
change sign 

It is possible that the friction may continue limiting through¬ 
out the impact, so that the bodies slide on each other fchr jughout 
The necessary conditions are that either the straight line SS' 
must be less steep to the axis of F than AL, or the point /' 
must not reach the straight lme SS' until its abscissa has be¬ 
come greater than R_. The condition for the fust case is tha* 
b must be greater than fia The abscissa of the inter sections 


of AL with SS' and CC are respectively R 
^ 1 = bfi + <i" Th ° nec ° t ’ sar y conditions for thi second -ise are 


-- . and 

u/i -t- b 


that R l must be positive, and R„ either negative oi positively 
greater than R, (1 + e). 


197 Ei 1 Bebound of a ball. 1 iphirual hull moving without istation on 
a mouth horizontal plane, impinge* i nth ulontij V o lamit a tough urtical wall 
whore eoejfu unt of Jriction is p Thi line of motion of the centre ot granty before 
Ml time, nulling an angle a with thi normal to th, wall, dtUimine the motion just 
utter impact. 

Thu, it. the geneial pioblem of thi motion of a spheucal ball piojected without 
initial rotation against any rough clastic plane Thus it applies to a billiard ball 
impinging against a cushion, or to a “lives” ball piojected against a wall, oi to 
a cucket ball rc bounding fiom the giound When the ball has any initial rotation 
the pioblem is, in general a pioblem in three dimensions and will be discussed 
iurthor on. 



In the figure the plane of the paper represents a horizontal plane drawn 
through the centie of the ball. The vertical plane against which the ball impinges 
intei sects the plane of the paper in .4 S 

Let u, v be the velocities of the centie at any time t aftei the commencement 
of the impact resolved along and perpendicular to the wall Let w be the angular 
velocity at the same instant. Let R and F be the uoimal and frictional blows from 
the beginning of the impact up to that instant. Let M be the mass and r the 
ladius of the sphere. Then we have 

M (a-Vhina)= -F, .1/ (t + Tcob a) = R, Ml^w-Fr. 

11—2 
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The veloeity of sliding of the point of eontaot is S=*t - r«= V sin o - ^a JJ 
The velocity of compression of the point of oontaot is C= - v = V cos <* - p- 

Measure a length AS in the figure to represent Bin a, and a length 

AC to represent MV cos a, along the axes of F and R respectively Then SB and 
CB drawn parallel to the duections of 12 and F will be the lines of no sliding and 

j;i 

of greatest compression Also we see that tan B4C=^+ ^ tan o = f tana In the 

beginning of the impact the sphere slides on the wall, hence the representative 
point P, whose oo ordinates are R and F, begins to describe the straight line F—pR 

If p ■>} tan a, this straight line cutb the line of no sliding SB m some point I 
before it ents the line of greatest eompiession. Hence the representative point 
describes the broken line ALB. At the moment of gieatest compression, F and R 
are the co ordinates of B 

Theiefore F= r AIV Sin a, Jl=MV cos a 

These results are independent of p because we bee from the figure that more 
than enough friction could be called into play to debtroy the sliding motion 

If pc » tan a, the straight line F =pR cuts the line of greatest compression CB 
m some point U befoie it cuts the line of no sliding The friction is therefore 
insufficient to debtioy the sliding At the moment of greatest compression F and R 

are the co ordinates of if, F=pMV cos o, 12 = hi \ cos a 

If the Bphere be inela6tic we have only to substitute these values of F and R in the 
equations of motion to find the values of u, i a just after impact 

If the sphere be imperfectly clastic with a coefficient of elasticity i, the repre 
sentative point P will continue its progress until its abscissa is given by 

J2= vreosa(l-M) 

Take AC to represent this value of 12, and diaw C B parallel to CB Then, as 

before, we see that tan B AC = ^ ° 

7 li-< 

If the representative point descubcs some bioken line like ALB 

and cuts SB’ befoie it cuts B C In thiB case F and R are the co ordinates of B , 

F =<jMV sin a, R= Wcosa (1 + i) 

2 tan a 

If p<^ j + c , the lepresentative point describes some unbroken line like AHh, 
and cuts B C' before it cuts SB In this case F and R art the co ordinates of K, 

F cos a (1 +<'), 72 = MV cos a (1 + e) 

Let /S be the angle the direction of motion of the centre of the ball makes with 

the normal to the wall after impact, then tan /S= u/v We see therefore that 

. 6 tan s tan a~u (lpd o tan a 

tan/J== — , or= , according as p ib greater or less than „ , 

I e e 7 1-rc 

Ex. 2 An imperfectly elastic cnoket ball is projected so that it is rotating 
with an angular velocity 0 about a horizontal axis perpendicular to the plane of 
the parabola described by its centre. Just before it strikes the ground the velocity 
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of the oentre is V, and the direction of motion makes an angle a with the normal 
Show that the angle of rebound p is given by either 

«tan0 = ®tana + ^ p/” a , or=tan a-n (1 + e), 

according as /x is greater or less than \ itan a - ’l 1 

7 | Fcobaj l + i 

Ex. 3. A sphere of radius a rolls on the ground with velocity U and impinges 
normally against a vertical wall whose eoeffiaentR of friction and elasticity aie n 
and e. If n(l + r)>f the sliding will terminate before the end of the period of 
impact, and the sphere will therefore rebound with a horizontal velocity f , and 
a vertical velocity jU [this follows by taking moments about the point of contact! 
The centre of the sphere will then describe a parabola and tue bphere w 11 a*ter 
wards impinge on the ground If the giound be inelastic and have a codin' nt of 
friction fi'<e + $ the sliding will not teiminiti before the end of the impact At 
the end of the impact the centre of the bplurc lias a \ ,ocity - r ( - 7 , \ and the 
angular velocity is (2 - 6/x') Fjla The friction cor' tins to act as a fmito force so 
that the spheie finally rolls on the ground with a uniform velocity v) 

Ex 4 A tlnn uniform hemispherical shill ol radius a with its base vertical is 
rotating with an angular velocity ft about a horizontal axis through its centre of 
gravity parallel to the base It is placid w ith a point on its babe in contact with a 
hxed rough houzontal plane Piovc that if the cocthcient of elasticity is equal to 
i and the coifhcient of faction is griatii than 2, the pomt of contact with the plane 
Is gins after the impact to mo\e vertical!} with a ulontj ' f ncft 


l‘»8 Ex 1 Show that the rtpresiillative point P as it travels in the mannei 
described in the text must cioss the line of gieatest compression, and that the 
abscissa II of the point at which it crosses this straight line mi st be positive 

Ex 2 Show that the conic whose equation r ferred t > the axes of Iv and F is 
at +2LFll + a'Ji-=e, whin e some constant is an ellipse, and that the straight 
lines of no sliding and gunti st compression are parallel to the conjugates of the 
axes of F aud II respectively Show also that the mtersecti >n of the straight 
lines of no sliding and greatest compression must he in that angle formed by the 
conjugate diameteib which contains or is contained b> the .ust q 1 ’drant. 

Ev i Two bodies, each turning about a fixed point, impinge on each other, 
find the motion just aftei impact 

Lit G, O’, in the figure of Ait 187, be taken as the fixed points Taking 
momenta about the fixed points, the results will be nearly the same as those given 
in thi case considered in the text. 

Ex 4 Show that the Via Viva lost when two bodies impinge on each other 
may he found from either of the formulas 

Via Viva lost =2FS 0 +‘2PC„ -uF-- 2bFit - a'R- 

(«t V-2bS o r„+a , V) - (»C - 2 bSC+nS a ) 
an -b 

where F, li are the whole frictional and noimal forces called into play, and C, )t fi 0 , 
C, S are the initial and final values of the veloc.ues of compression and sliding. If 
the bodies are perfectly rough and inelastio V and S are both zero. 
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Initial Motions. 


199. Breakage of a support. Let a system of bodies be in 
equilibrium and let one of the supports suddenly give way. It is 
required to find the initial motions of the several bodies and the 
initial values of the reactions which exist between them. 

The problem of finding the initial motion of a dynamical 
system is the same as that of expanding the co-ordinates of the 
moving particles in powers of the time t. Let (./•, y, 6) be the 
co-ordinates of any body of the system. For the sake of brevity 
let the suffix zero denote initial values. Thus x 0 denotes the 
initial value of x. By Taylor’s theorem we have 


.( 1 ): 


t“ t J 

x - fr + 5, «72 + 3; 0| ;{ + . 

the term x 0 is omitted because we suppose the system to stait 
from rest. 


Firstly, let only the initial values of the reactions be required. 
The dynamical equations contain the co-ordinates, their second 
differential coefficients with regard to t, and the unknown 
reactions. There are as many geometrical equations as re¬ 
actions. From these we have to eliminate the second differential 
coefficients and find the reactions. The process, which is really 
the same as the first method of solution described in Art. 135, 
is as follows. 


Write down the geometrical equations, differentiate each twdce 
and then simplify the results by substituting for the co-ordinates 
their initial values. Thus, if we use Cartesian co-ordinates, let 
<f> ( x , y, 0) = O be any geometrical relation, we have since x 0 = 0, 
& = °, 0 o = O, fy dj> efy 
dx T ^dy y *+d0 


The process of differentiating the equations may sometimes 
be much simplified when the origin has been so chosen that the 
initial values of some at least of the co-ordinates are zero. We 
may then simplify the equations by neglecting the squares and 
products of all such co-ordinates. For if we have a term x-, its 
second differential coefficient is 2 (xx ■+ x a ), and if the initial value 
of x is zero, this vanishes. 

The geometrical equations must be obtained by supposing the 
bodies to have their displaced positions, because we require to 
differentiate them. But this is not the case with the dynamical 
equations. These we may write down on the supposition that 
each body is in its initial position. These equations may be 
obtained according to the rules given in Art. 135. The forms 
there given for the effective forces admit in this problem of som^ 
simplifications. Thus, since r 0 = 0, (f> 0 = 0, the accelerations along 
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and perpendicular to the radius vector take the simple forms r n 
and r<j > 0 . So again the acceleration v 2 /p along the normal vanishes. 
If, for example, we know the initial direction of motion of the 
centre of gravity of any one of the bodies, we may conveniently 
resolve along the normal to the path. This will supply an equation 
which contains only the impressed forces and such tensions or re¬ 
actions as may act on the body. If there be only one reaction 
this equation will suffice to determine its initial value. 

The rule may be shortly stated thus. Write down the geome¬ 
trical equations of the system in its general position. Differentiate 
each twice and then simplify the results by substituting for the co¬ 
ordinates their initial values. Write down the dynamica' equations 
of the system supposed to be in its initial position. Elivunate the 
second differential coefficients and we shall lane sufficient t ” nations 
to find the initial values of the reactions 

We may also deduce from the equations the \ .dues of a„,y 0 , 6„, 
and thus by substituting in equation (1) we have found the initial 
motion up to terms depending on t\ 


200. Secondly, let the initial motion be required. As differential 
coefficients of a high order sometimes present themselves in this 
part of the problem it will be more convenient to use accents 
instead of dots to represent the differential coefficients with regard 
to the time. Thus i‘ will be written ./'. 

The number of terms of the series (1) whieli it may be necessary 
to retain depends on the nature of the problem. Suppose the 
radius of curvature of the path deseribed by the centre ol gravity 
of one of the bodies to be required. We have 

_ (S' + y' 2 )* 

P -g*’" 

Putting u = x'y" — y'x" we have after differentiation 


u' = u'y'" — y'x", 
u" = x'y" - y'x" + .r'Y" - y'x", 

u'"=.r'y'-y’,c' + 2(x"y"-y"x"). 

Substituting in Taylor’s Theorem and remembering that 

= 0, y,/ = 0, 

x'y" - y'x" = 4 (xJ'y'" - xfiffi") f- + } (x„"y„“ - <y„") t *+ • • 
similarly (x' ,J + y'-f = (xffi + y 0 " s ) } t 1 + .... 

If theu the body start from rest, the radius of curvature is 
zero. But if xfiy’" -xffiyff = 0, the direction of the acceleration 
is stationary for a moment. We then nave 


3 (*o" , + 3fc" J ) l = 3 ._ 


* 
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To find these differential coefficients we may proceed thus. 
Differentiate each dynamical equation twice and then reduce it 
to its initial form by writing for x, y, 6, &c. their initial values, 
and for x\ f, ff zero Differentiate each geometrical equation 
four times and then reduce each to its initial form We shall 
thus have sufficient equations to determine xf, x"\ xf, &c, 
JtvyRo', R 0 &c, where R is any one of the unknown reactions. 
It is often of advantage to eliminate the unknown reactions from 
the equations before differentiation. We then ha\e only the un¬ 
known coefficients x 0 ", x 0 ", &c entenng into the equations. 

These operations may in general be much abbieviatcd by some simple con¬ 
siderations. Let a dynamical equation be of the form 
Lx' + My'+hi +P=0 

where L, M, N, P aie functions of x, y, 6 onh Differentiating twice and putting 
a 0 '=0, y„'=0, 6 o '=0, we have 

Lx„ n +My 0 "' + A0,» + A (It, i-Vi/, +S6 -> P)=0 


where 


A = r, 




d 

,16 


If we write x = r, J- £, i/ = i/„ *- 77, Ac so that ; 1 ill an small quantities it is easy 
to see that all the terms in L, M, Ate which contain £ , tj Jtc disappear from the 
final equation When therefore »e have to find or ’, 1/, , 6 bv diffirentiating the 
dynamioal equations, it is only necessaiy that the coi/ficunts I , V, <ft should be 
correct to the fiist pou.e, of the small quantities 

In the same wa> if <t> (r, y «) = 0 be a geomctucal tpiation, wc see that its 
fourth differential coefficient reduces to 





0, '+ SA 0 = 0 


It is therefore only necessary that tin qeometrual iquatwns should be correct to the 
second power of the small quantities 

In the same way if we requite the initial valuta of the sixth differential co 
efficients we must form the dynamical equations conect to the second order and the 
geometrical equations to the thud oidti 

We shall afterwards see that these initial differential coefficients may be more 
easily deduced from Lagrange’s equations 


If we know the duection of motion of one of the eonties of 
gravity under consideration, we can take the axis of y a tangent 

to its path We then have p = ^ , wheie a is of the second 

order and y of the first ordei of small quantities We may therefore 
neglect the squares of x and the cubes of y This will greatly 
simplify the equations If the body start from lest we have 

y "t 

0, and if xf = 0, we may then use the formula p = 3 , v 

d/Q 

The corresponding formula for p in polar co ordinates may be obtained in the 
same way. We have when r 0 (r 0 "8 0 "' - r o "'0 o ")=0 

3 . ± r °" *>j = 8, s ffo "s + 6 r „"'g 0 "+, - rM'rf. 
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201. Ex, A circular disc is hung up by three equal strings attached to three 
points at equal distances on tts circumference , and fastened to a peg verticalli, over 
the centre of the disc One of these strings being cut, determine the initial tenuous 
of the other two. 

Let O be the peg, Alt the circle seen by an eye in its plane. L<t OA be the 
string which is cut, let C be the middle 

point of the chord joining the points of x _ 

the circle to which the two other strings 
aie attached. Then the two tensions, 
each equal to T, are throughout the 
motion equivalent to a resultant tensi n 
R along CO If 2a he the angle between t 
the two strings, we have R-21 'eos a 

Let l be the length of OC, ft the angle (,nC a the radius of the chs Let, (x, y) 
be the co ordinates of the displaced position of tin e(litre of gravity wn leference 
to the origin 0, x being mcasuied hoi /ontalij to the left and il vertically down 
watds Let 8 he the angle which the displaced position oi tin due makes with All 
By drawing the disc in its displaced position it will be Been that the co ordinates 
of the displaced position of C are r - I sin ft cos 8 md / / bin ft sin 8 Hence bince 
the length OC lemains constant and eqnal to 1, we have 

r* + y - 21 stu (3 (x cos fl j- »< sin 8\ = l- cos 2 ft 
Since the initial tensions only are required, it is sufficient to differentiate this 
twice Since we may neglect the squaies of small quantities, we may omit x and 
put cos 0 = 1 Bin 8 — 8 The proeess of differentiation will not then be veiv long, 
(or it is easy to Bee beforehand what terms will disappear when we equate the 
diffeiential coefficients (i, y, 8) to zero and put for (r, i/, 8) their initial values 
(0, I cos (3, Oj We get eos ft = sin ft (x„ t l cos fit- ) 

Thn, equation may also be obtained be an artifice which is often useful The 
motion of (r is made up of the motion of C and the motion of G relatively to ( 
Since C begins to desenbt a euele from iest, us acceleration along CO is zero 
Again, the acceleration of (r relatively to when resolved along CO is GC8 cos p 
The resolved aeeeleratiou of (> is the sum of these two, but it is also equal to 
y u cos j9 - r 0 sin /3 Hence the equation follows at ome 

In this problem we require the dvnamienl equations only in their initial form 
These are nix, = lt u sin /S, mg v —mg-R oOb/3 mk-8 0 = R„l bin0oos/i, 

where m is the mass ot the body Substituting m the gcoinetucal equation we find 

, k 3 coe8 

R,— mg , , u a 

k~ + l- bin ft eos- P 

The tension of any string, htfon the htung Ot was cut, may he found by the 
rules of utatica, and is cleai ly f, = J mg sec 7 , w here y is the angle AOG Hence the 
change of tenbion can be found 


202 Ex 1 Two strings of eqnal length have each an extremity tied to a 
weight C and their other extremities tied to two points A, B in the same horizontal 
line If one be cut the tension of the other will be instantaneously altered in the 
ratio 1.2 cos® J C. E st Pet CoU 3 

Ex. 2 An elliptic lamina is supported wi its plane vertical and transverse 
axis horizontal by two weightless pins passing through the foci. If one pm e 
released show that, if the eccentricity of the ellipse be iV 1 ®* P le ® 8 ^ re ° n 4 
other pin is initially unaltered [CoIi Bxam,] 
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Ex. 3. Three equal partioles A, B, 0 repelling each other with any forces, axe 
tied together by three strings of unequal length, so as to form a triangle right- 
angled at A. If the string joining B and 0 be out, prove that the instantaneous 
changes of tension of the strings joining BA, CA will be ^ToosB and JT cob C 
respectively, where B and C are the angles opposite the strings joining CA, AB 
respectively, and T is the repulsive force between B and C. 

Ex. 4. Two uniform equal rods, each of mass m, are placed in the form of 
the letter X on a smooth horizontal plane, the upper and lower extremities being 
connected by equal strings; show that, whichever string be cut, the tension of the 
other is the same function of the inclination of the rods, and initially is f mg sin a, 
where a is the initial inclination of the rods. [St Pet. Coll.] 

Ex. 6. A horizontal rod of mass m and length 2 a hangs by two parallel 
strings of length 2a attached to its ends: an angular velocity u being suddenly 
communicated to it about a vertical axis through its centre, show that the initial 
increase of tension of either string equals $»ww 2 , and that the rod rises through 
a space aWj&g. [Coll. Exam.] 

Ex. 6. A particle is suspended by three equal strings of length a from three 
points forming an equilateral triangle of side 2b in a horizontal plane. If one 
string be cut the tension of each of the others will be instantaneously changed in 
3a 2 - 46 2 

the ratio • [Coll. Exam.] 

Ex. 7. A sphere resting on a rough horizontal plane is divided into an infinite 
number of solid lunes and tied together again with a string; the axis through which 
the plane faces of the lanes pasB being vertical. Show that if the string be cut 
the pressure on the plane will be instantaneously diminished in the ratio 45ir 2 :2048. 

[Emm. Coll. 1871.] 

Ex. 8. A smooth sphere rests on a horizontal plane and an equal sphere is 
supported on it, the line of centres making an angle <f> with the vertical; prove that 
just after the supports are removed the ratio of the pressures on the plane and 
between the spheres is 2 : cos <p. [Coll. Exam.] 

Ex. 9. A small ring of mass p is strung on a rod, of mass m and length 2a, 
capable of turning about one extremity as a fixed point. The system Bturts from 
rest with the rod horizontal and the ring at a distance c from the fixed point. Show 
that the polar co-ordinates of the riug referred to the fixed point are c + r n " t 4 /2i and 
6i 0 t 2 /2. Find also S 0 , and prove that r 0 ' v = <ji ) 0 + 2c» 0 2 . Thence find the initial radius 
of curvature of the path of the particle. [May Exam. 1888.] 

•''Ex. 10. A solid hemisphere of mass AT rests on a perfectly rough horizontal 
plane and a particle of mass m is gently placed on it at a distance c from the 
oentre. Prove that the initial radius of curvature of the path described by the 
particle is Smc'jMk-, where k is the radius of gyration of the hemisphere about a 
tangent at .the vertex. [Math. Tripos 1888.] 

Ex. 11. A garden roller is at rest on a horizontal plane, rough enough to 
prevent sliding, the handle being bo held that the plane through the axis of the 
cylinder and the centre of gravity of the handle makes an angle a with the 
horizon. Show that when the handle is let go the initial radius of curvature of 
the path described by the centre of gravity is 

c (sin 2 a + n cos 2 a )^Jn where (n -1) ill (k 2 +a 2 )=ma J , 
e is tiie distance of the centre of gravity of the handle from the axis of the 
cylinder, m its mass, Aik 2 the moment of inertia of the cylinder about its axis, and 
a its radios. [Math. TripoB 1894.] 
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On Relative Motion or Moving Axes 

203. In many dynamical pioblems the relative motion of 
the different bodies of the system is all that is required. In 
such cases it will be an advantage if we can deft mine this 
without finding the absolute motion of each body in space. Let 
us suppose that the motion relative to some one body (A) is 
required. There are then two cases to be consideied, (1) when 
the body (A) has a motion of tianslation only, and (2) when it 
has a motion of rotation only The ea-c m \vhi<-h the body (A) 
has a motion both of translation and rotation may b( i gaidf 1 as 
a combination of these two cases Let us considui them in older 

204. The Fundamental Theorem. Lei it be reqmied to 
find the motion of any dynamical s\sti m idative to some moving 
point G. We may cleaily ieduce (' to rest by applying to every 
element of the system an accc lemfioti equal and opposite to that 
of C. It is also necessary to -suppose that an initial velocity 
equal and opposite to that of (' has been applied to each clement 

Let /be the acceleiation of (' at any time t If rveiy particle 
m of a body be acted on by the same acodeiating force/paiallel 
to any given diiection, it is clear that these aie together equi¬ 
valent to a foiec /2m acting at the centre of grouty. Hence to 
reduce any point 0 of a system to lest, it will be sufficient to 
apply to the centre of gravity of each body in a diiection opposite 
to that of the acceleration of V a foict measned by Mf, where 
i!/ is the mass of the body and/the acceleration ot V 

The point C may now be taken as the origin of co-ordinates. 
We may also take moments about it as if it were a point fixed 
in space. 

Let us consider the equation of moments a little more minutely 7 . 
Let (r, 9) be the polar co-ordinates ot any element of a body 
whose mass is m referred to C as origin. The accelerations of the 

particle are ^ - r and j along and perpendicular 

to the radius vector r . Taking moments about C w r e get 

( moment round C of the impressed forces 
plus the moment round C of the reversed 
effective forces of C supposed to act at the 
centre of gravity. 

If the point C be fixed in the bo^v and move with it, d6jdt 
will be the same for every element of the body, and, as in Art. 88, 
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205. From the general equation of moments about a moving 
point C we learn that we may use the equation 

da _ moment of forces about G 
dt moment of inertia about G 

in the following cases. 

Firstly. If the point C be fixed both in the body and in space v 
or if the point C, being fixed in the body, move in space with 
uniform velocity; for the acceleration of G is zero. 

Secondly. If the point G be the centre of gravity; for in that 
case, though the acceleration of C is not zero, yet the moment 
vanishes. 

Thirdly. If the point C be the instantaneous centre of rota¬ 
tion, and the motion be a small oscillation or an initial motion 
which starts from rest. At the time t the body is turning about G, 
and the velocity of G is therefore zero. At the time t + dt, the 
body is turning about some point C' very near to C. Let CC'=da, 
then the velocity of G is coda. Hence in the time dt the velocity 
of C has increased from zero to coda, therefore its acceleration is 
coda/dt. To obtain the accurate equ.'ition of moments about V we 
must apply the effective force Sm . a da/dt in the reversed direction 
at the centre of gravity. But in small oscillations co and da/dt are 
both small quantities whose squares and products are to be 
neglected, and in an initial motion co is zero. Hence the moment 
of this force must be neglected, and the equation of motion will 
be the same as if 0 had been a fixed point. 

It is to be observed that we may take moments about any 
point very near to the instantaneous centre of rotation, but it will 
usually be more convenient to take moments about the centre in 
its disturbed position. If there be any unknown reactions at the 
centre of rotation, their moments will then be zero. 


206. If the accurate equation of moments about the instan¬ 
taneous centre be required, we may proceed thus. Let L be the 
moment of the impressed forces about the instantaneous centre, 
G the centre of gravity, r the distance between the centre of 
gravity and the instantaneous centre G, M the mass of the body; 
then the moment of the impressed forces and the reversed 

effective forces about C is L — Ma^ .r cos GC'G. 

at 


If A be the radius of gyration about the centre of gravity, the 

(if* 

equation of motion becomes M (k? + r 8 ) * L — Mar ^, 

writing for cos GC'C its value dr/da. 

, t % 

£ I . / 
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• ?°li J m P ulilve f ® rce "- The aigument of Art 204- may 
evidently be also applied to impulsive forces We may thus obtain 
very simply a solution of the problem considered in Art 171. 

A body u moving in any manner ulun suddenly a point 0 in the body is con 
,named to move in earn given manner, it is required to find the motion relative to 0 
To reduce O to reet, we must apply at the centre of gravity O a momenta n 
equal to MJ, where / is the resultant of the reversed velocity of 0 after the change 
and the velocity of 0 before the change If u , w be the angular velocities ot the 
body before and after the change, and i =OCr wt have by taking moments about 0, 
(i J + A ) (u -o>) = moment ot f about U 


Now the moment about 0 of a velocity at G is |ual and opposite to tin moment 
about (t of the same velocity applied at 0 Hence i( I, I i tin if „ n ts about 
G of the velocity of 0 just btloic and just atter the change, and / be the radius 


of gyiation about the centre of giautj, at hive to 


1 -T 
h* r r 


208 Ex 1 1 no heat y pat tic! s u hose rmifiiu. arc m and m tu e connected by 

an incxti nsibli string u Inch n la i lour the inti i I a l mbit inclined plane whose 
mass ik M, and lelttth is ctpahlt of mining titely n a smioth horizontal plane 
bind the lorce which must ait on the uulqi that the systim mag oi m a state of 
rtlatni equilibrium 

Here it will be convenient to reduct the wedge to rest by applying to even 
particle an acceleration } equal and opposite to that of the wt dge Supposing this 
done the whole system is in cquilibiium If 1 be the required force, we have by 
itsolvmg hoinrontally (1/ + m + in ) 1=1 

Let a, a' be the inclinations ot the -ides of tlie wedge to the horizontal The 
particle wt is acted on by mg vcitteally and itt horizontally Hence the tension 
of the string is m (g sin a -f /cos a) By considering the panicle m', \>e find the 
tension to be also m (g sin a -J cos a) Equating these tv o we have 


Hence b is found 


m sin a - in ->m a 
wt ios o -t -ii cos a 


200 Ex 2 .1 iqlnulneal canty leho m if tion tv aim eial tune and u hose 

genetatmg lines ate li nuontal n made m a utliial man ninth t an slide freely on 
a smooth horizontal plain J lie suitan of the canty is peijeetly louqh and a sphere 
is plactd in it at lest so that tin leitieal plane thnuqh the eentics of qiantyof 
the mass and the sphire is peipm hcitlm to the qenuatmy hues ot tin cylinder 
A momentum B is commuuieated to the cube by a bloti in this veitxcal plane 1 ind 
the motion of tin sphere relatnehj to the tube and the least value of the blow that 
the sphere may not Uau tin sui fact ot the canty 

biraultanconsh with the blow 1) there will be an impulsive fnotion between the 
eub> and the spheie Let .1/, m be the masses of the cube and sphere, a the radius 
of the sphere, I its radius of gyration about a diameter Let V 0 be the initial 
velocity of the cube, i 0 that of the cmtie of the spheit nlatnely to the cube, o> 0 the 
initial angular velocity Then by resolving honrontally for the whole system and 
taking moments for the sphere alone about the point of contact, we have 

m(i 0 + !'„)+ 1/F a =/1 < (l ,fl 1 + ^=0 (1), 

and since there is no sliding i aw 0 =0 (2) 

To find the subsequent motion, let (r, y) be the co ordinates of the oentre of the 
sphere referred to rectangular axes attached to the cubical mass, x being horizontal 
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and y vertical, then, the equation to the cylindrical cavity being given, y is a known 
function of x. Let if/ be the angle which the tangent to the cavity at the point of con 
tact of the sphere makes with the horizon, then tan if/=dy(dx. Let V be thetalaoity 

of the cubioal mass, then, by Art 132, m + MV=Ji (A) 

If T„ be the initial vis viva and y 0 the initial value of y, we have by the 
equation of vis viva 

m {(S^) 1+ (2) 2 + iS ") +^ a =A-2„.7(y-j, 0 ) (4), 

where a is the angular velocity of the sphere at the time t If v be the velocity of 
the centre of the sphere relatively to the cube, we have since there is no sliding 
v=aa> Eliminating V and u from these equations, we have 


(dl)' ja+ t «f)(i+S)- a i+,|- c *-a» < 5 >- 

a* 

where Cg = - - ,jl +2i;y 0 ( 6 ) 

(M j- m) h/+(,U+w)^{ 

This equation gives the motion of the sphere lelatively to the cube 


210 To find the pressure on the cube, let us reduce the cube to rest Let It be 
the normal pressure of the sphere on the cube, F the fuction measured positively m 
the direction m which the arc is measured The whole effective force on the cube is 
X~RBinifi + F cos \p By Art 204 we must apply to every particle an acceleration 

"y. opposite to this force The sphere will therefore be acted on bj a force \ in a 
horizontal direction in addition to the reaction if, the friction A and its own weight 
Taking moments about the centre, we have mk- ~ = fa (7) 


Resolving along a tangent to the path, 


dt 

But since there is no sliding, we have 1 =au 

Differentiating this and substituting from (7) and ( 8 ), wc find 

Bin if/ 


m * = - i - y Xcosifi- mg sin ( 8 ) 


Jfc s in 


. „7smJ'cosd< l l 

i = - if ' , r - mg , ,,, 

1 + ycos^ a l +k i l + ycos-^ 


0 ) 


(10), 


where 7 = + jjj Resolving the forces on the centre of the sphere along a 

normal to the path, we have mh - =11 + ™ A sin if/- »«pcos if/ (11), 


where p is the radius of curvature of the path Substituting for v 1 its value given 
by (S), which may be conveniently written m the form 

o s (l-/3cos s W = a ^^(C-2y)p (12), 

where B= - 5 - ^ —, we have two equations to find the reaotions F and if 

a*+« M + 771 


Eliminating F, we get C - 2y + p cos if/ = (13), 

where P is rather a complicated function of if/ which is not generally wanted. 
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We have 


p-i 1 "ft 0 088 ^) a ft+y 

l+yCOS 2 ^ /S (1 - /S) 


(14) 


We notice that, since /S is necessarily less than unity, P oannot vanish and is always 
finite and positive 


If the sphere is to go all round the cavity it is necessary that t) e value of v 
as given by (12) should be real for all values of y and cos p Hene. thf value of ( 
as found bj ( 6 ) must be greater than the greatest value of 2 y It is also necebsaiy 
that R should be always positive, so that the values of cob p given by the equation 
(13) when R = 0 must be all imaginary or nuiueiically greater than unity We 
observe that, if C>2y and p be always positive A cannot vanish for any positive 
value of cos p 


If the equation (13), when R = 0, have two (qual roots vlicl - ,ess ban 
umty, the pressure on the cavity vamsh< s but docs not change sign T» thi case 
the sphere docs not leave the cavity at tl c ] < nt in 1 c it»a by this \ J 0 f cos p 
The condition for equal loots gtvis us 


rf jpeosd* ^ C0S ^ 
dp f * ^ +7 cos p\ 


it 


where p is given as a functi in of p from the equation to the cylinder 
4 =cos \p for brevity, this reduces to 

, ^’ P t(l-ft« a )( 1 +7t>(ft + -y)= in p (ift-ry + y ”) ?+p y (y-f}) 


(15), 

Writing 


(16) 


If no other real value of cos \p makes h v aniBli and change sign in (13) and if 
also C>2/ the spin re is said jutt to I round Vie may put this reasoning m 
another way If the sphere is /u\t t > go round, then It must hi positive throughout 
and must vanish at the point when it is hast In thiB cast we have It and dRjdp 
simultaneously 7 tro Differ* ntiatiug (15) we notice that the d ffcrential coefficient 
of the right hand side is zero except at Bone wnuilar points where p or dp/dJ/ is 
infinite We notice also that the constant C which depends on the initial con 
ditions disappears In this wav we again obtain equation (15) 

It should be observed that the point where the pressure vanishes and is a 
minimum cannot he the highest point of the cavity unless the radius of curvature 
p is a maximum or minimum at that paint This follow s at o„se fr ni equation (16) 
If we wish to find the blow 7> that the sphere may just go round we must 
examine the loots of the iquations (HI and (10) To effect this we trace the 
curvt whose abscissa is | and ordinate tj, where v is the left hand side of (13) fiotn 

( 0 to {= -1 Ihe curve may undulate and the maxima and minima ordinates 

arc given by (16) If the sphere goes round, the value of C must be such that 
eveiy ordinate between £=0 and £= - 1 mutt be positive We therefore examine 
the roots of (16) and select that root which mahts tj least The value of C is found 
by equating this value of ij to zero lhe value of C liav.ng been found that of B 
is known from (0) The result of course is subject to the limitations mentioned 
above 


211 Moving Axes. Next, let ns considei the case m which 
wl wish to refer the motiou to two sti night lines Of, Or] at right 
angles, turning round a fixed ongm 0 with angular velocity a> 

Let Oju, Oy be an\ fixed axes at light angles and let the 
angle aOf = 0 Let f = OM, i\ = PM be the co-ordinates of any 
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point P. Let u, v be the resolved velocities and X, 7 the resolved 
accelerations of the point P in the directions Of, Or). 

It is evident that the motion of P is made up of the motions 

of the two points M, N 
by simple addition. The 
resolved parts of the 
velocity of M are dgfdt 
and fo> along and per¬ 
pendicular to OM. The 
resolved parts of the ve¬ 
locity of N are in the 
same way dy/dt and yu 
along and perpendicular 
to OX. By adding these with their proper signs we have 



df 

u = dt~ va> ’ 


di 7 y. 


Since acceleration is the rate of increase of velocity just as 
velocity is the rate of increase of space, we obtain the correspond¬ 
ing formulae for X, Y by writing u, v for x, y. We thus have 





do 

h + **• 


In the same way by adding the accelerations of M and X we 


have 


Id 

X dt" v dt 


(r«). 


By using these formulae instead of ^ and ^ we may refer 


the motion to the moving axes Of, Oy. 


dt* 


212. Ex. 1. Let the axes Of, Oi) be oblique and make an angle a with each 
other, prove that, if the velocity in Bpace be represented by the two components u, v 
parallel to the axes, 

“=f -wfcot a - mi cosec a, ?'=.77 + unjcot a * wf cobbc a. 

In this case PM ib parallel to Orj. The velocities of M and A' are the same as 
before. Their resultant is, by the question, the same as the resultant of u and u. 
By resolving in any two directions and equating the components we get two equa¬ 
tions to find u and v. The best directions to resolve along are those perpendicular 
to 0( and Otj, tor then u is absent from one of the equations and v from the other. 
Thus either u or v may be found separately when the other is not wanted. 

Ex. 2. If the acceleration be represented by the components X and y, prove 
X=u- on* cot a — urn coseo a, Y=sv + vp cot a-f wuooseo a. 

These may be obtained in the same way by resolving velocities and accelerations 
peipendicnlar to Of and Oij. 
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Ex. 8. If u, v be the velocities of a point P referred to rectangular moving axes 
rotating with an angular velocity u, prove that the radius of ourvature of the path 
of P in tpace is given by (u 2 + i> a )i/p =uh-vii+(u i +ip)u. 

By taking fixed axes coincident for a moment with the moving axes the left side 
of this equation is seen to be h)-xy. Substituting r=u, y = v, and ror x = X, 
y= V their values given above the result follows at once. 

The ordinary expression for p in polar co-ordinates follows from this by writing 
«=f, v — ri, a=6. If the independent variable is 0 we have 6= 1. 

Ex. 4. In the case of initial motions which stait from rest the formula for » in 
the last example becomes nugatory Show h\ pioceedmg as in Art 200 that p — 0 
unless lie -itv + 2 (u i + i' 1 ) w= 0 , and that m that en-i 

[u*+i i filp=:\ (ui - i>u)-t (w + n )u l (ll-Tl / J 
where «, « &c. v, « &c. represent their initial values, the M.iliit zero b-'ing omitted 
for the sake of brevity. 

213 Ex. A particle under tin at unit of amt ‘cc- motet on a smooth cuive 
irhtih it conttratnal to turn irtth unaulai iiloutii u about a jutd axis hind the 
motion letatiie to the cunt. 

Let us suppose the motion to be in three dimensions. Take the axis of X as 
the fixed axis, and let the axes of £, i) he fixed relatively to the carve. Let the 
mass be the unit of mass. Then the equations of motion are 


- fw 2 - 1 

tit- t) dt' ’ 

j t (i-o,) = Y+Iim - 


( 1 ). 


■where X, 1\ X aie the rc^olvid paits of tin impressed accelerating forces m the 

directions of the axes, I. is the piossure on the cuive, and ( l . w, n) the dnection- 

cosines of the diiection of 11 Then since It acts peipendicular to the curve 

, d( dt] < 1 . 

I , + m ~ n , =0 

ib tl- tb 

Suppose the moving curve to ho pi ejected orthogonally on the plane of £, v> 
let a be the aic of the projection, and, i — the resolved part of the velocity 
parallel to the plane of projection. Then the equations may be wntten m the form 

J oOt+ <**£+ t V ~' 2u>l 't + I11 ’ 

2 =Y+ ■ di * ■ ' S +Rm ’ 

AH , „ 

- J= / + It«. 

The two terms 2«t/ -? and - 2wi are the resolved parts of a force 2ui>'acting 
dt t da 

drj , — t _n 

in a direction whose direction cosines are 1 ~ do’ m = dc ’ ” _u ’ 

These satisfy the equation V + m' ^ 4- it’ ^ = 0 . 


R. D. 


12 
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Hence the force t> perpendicular to the tangent to the curve, and alto perpen¬ 
dicular to the axu of rotation. Let R' be the resultant of the reaction R and of 
the foree 2wv‘. Then R' also sots perpendicularly to the tangent, let (l", m", n") be 
the direetion-oosines of its direction. 


The equations of motion therefore become 

* t i=X+o?t+^ v +R'l" 
g= r+ or, 

%-Z ,R'n" 


( 2 ) 


These are the equations of motion o) a paiticlt moling on a fixed euive, and 
acted on in addition to the impressed fences by tuo ertia Jams, viz (1) a lorn w ! i 
tending ducctly from the axis, uhirc r is the distanci of the particle from the ax u, 
and (2) a foice rdwldt perpintltcular to the plain containing tin particle and the axis, 
and tending opposite to the direction of sotation of the cun, 

In any particulai pioblem ue may time (on tieat tin eune as tired Thus 
suppose the curve to be turning round the axis with unifoim angular velocity. 

Then resolving along the tangent we have i + y' 1 ' 1 + 7 ,lz -r u 2 r^ r , 

ds ds ds ds its 

where r is the distance of the particle from the axis Let V be the initial value of 
»,r 0 thatofr Then i 2 - r 2 = 2f(\di + 1 dy + /fdz) + <fi(r i i 0 2 ) 

Let t„ be the velocity the particle would have had under tin action of the Bame 
forces if the curve had beembxed Then t, 2 -r 2 =2f(Ydr + Idy f Zdz) 

Hence t> 2 - 1 , ,== u‘ (r 3 - r 0 ") 

The pressure on the moving cune is not equal to tin pienuie on the fixed cum 
Since l 1 = dylda, — dfjda, we see that the force 2uu' acts parallel to the normal 
to the projected curve in the direction opposite to that due to the rotation ia 
Hence, reversing this foree, the pressure R on the mov ing curve is the resultant of 
the pressure R' on the fixed curve and a pressure Iwi' acting perpendicularly both 
to the curve and to the axis, the last pressure being taken positively in the direction 
of motion of the curve 

Thus suppose the curve to be plane and revolving uniformly about an axis 
perpendicular to its plane, and that there are no impressed forces We have, 

resolving along the normal, - W V sm <p s R', 

where ij> is the angle which r makes with the tangent If p bo the perpendiculai 

drawn from the axis on the tangent, R = r ‘ fir n + 

P 

This example might also have been advantageously solved by cylindrical co 
ordinates The fixed axis might be taken as axis of z and the piojection on the 
plane of ry referred to polar eo ordinates. This method of treating the question 
is left to the student as an exercise 


I? = — +w ! j» + 2wr+ irjiJ^-p 2 

p at 


Ex. If u be variable, wc have 
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VI A oircular hoop, whoBe weight is nw, ib free to move on a smooth horizontal 
plane. It oarneB on its ciroumferenoe a small ring, weight w, the coefficient of 
friction between the two being n Initially the hoop ih at rest and the nn,; has an 
angular velocity » about the centre of the hoop Show that the ring will be at 
rest on the hoop after a time (1 + n)//tw 

2 A heavy circular wire has its plane lcrtioal and its lowest point at a height 
h above a horizontal plane A small ring is projicted along the wire from its 
highest point with an angular velocity u about its c< ntre at the instant that the wne 
is let go Show that when the wire reicht. the hon/ontal plane, the pirtiele will 
just have deauibed n revolutions, where ha = 2ir n q 

' ■) 4 wile in the form of a eirclo is eapabie of tmniDg in a horizontal fline 

about a hxid point 0 in its cncnmferenco and carries a head I’ vino p initially 
projected from the opposite end A of the diamtti through <> with u given 
velocitv 1 Supposing the mnB« of th( wire to b luiibli tint of the botl, show 
that (lixi*+4a i* r 4 ) 0 1 l r , whin r=(>l , O I in <b-ll'OA Art 147 


/ f Two equal uniform io<l» of loigth 2a loostlv j intod at one extremity, are 
placed sjmmetricall} upon afi\(d -month -phere of radius4a N /2, and raised into 
a hnu/oiiUl position so that tin hill t is in conttct with the sphere- If they be 
allowed to dcseend under the action of gravitv show that when they are first at 
rest, thr v ait inclined at an angh e >s 1 1 to tbi hon/on that the points of contact 
with the sphdi are the duties of oscillation of the rods relativeh to the lunge, 
that th< pussure on the sphere at each point of contact ejuals one fouith the 
weight of utliu rod and that theie is no -train on the hinge Art 143 

Jt A heavj uniform circulai hoop of radio- a and mast. 2r hr, which is com 
pletelj broken at one point rolls with its J lane t.rtical with uniform ang.Uai 
velocity a on a horizontal plant i md the maximum and minimum values of the 
bending momint at am point Q of the hoop, vnl piove that if -> be so large t at 
the bending moment ntvei vamshis the greatest of these values will be 
UmaHui 9 (,ta t- //). 20 being the angular distance of Q from the point of frac nre 


0 Iwo straight equal and uniform rod- are connected at tlie.r ends by two 
strings of equal length a, so as to form a ps, allelogram One rod is ™PP 0 ^ 
at its cm tie hv a trod axis about which it can turn frcel> this axis bung* P ■ 
dicular to the j.lane of motion which is veiueal Show that the ^ddl po nt of 
the lower ,.k1 will use,Hate m the -ante wav as a stmple pendulum of length a, and 
that the anqulu, motion of the rods is independent of this oscillation 

1 7 A fine strmg is attached to two points 4, B in the same horizontal plane 
and carries a weight >» at its middle pent A tod whose length is Ait^tlT ht 
K has a ring at either end through winch the "‘ring; passe , * thftt the 

the position AJi hhow that tlu string must be at least V , 

weight may ever roach the lod Art lid ... verticaUv 

„ Also if the system be in equilibrium, and the weight be^lightlv and vertical!, 

displaced, the time of its small oscillations is 2ir B/de v^) 


* These examples are taken from the Examination lapere 
in the University and in the Colleges 


which have been set 
12—2 
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4 8. A fine thread is enclosed is a smooth circular tube which rotates freely 
about a vertical diameter; prove that, in the position of relative equilibrium, the 
inclination (0) to the vertical of the diameter through the centre of gravity of the 
thread will be given by the equation a u^ooe/3cosff=g, where w is the angular 
velocity of the tube, a its radius, and 2c/3 the length of the thread. Explain the 
case in which the value of au* cos j3 lies between g and - g. 

g. A smooth wire without inertia is bent into the form of a helix which is 
capable of revolving about a vertical axis coinciding with a generating line of the 
cylinder on which it is traced. A small heavy ring slides down the helix, starting 
from a point in which this vertical axis meets the helix: prove that the angular 
velooity of the helix will be a maximum when it has turned through an angle 6 
given by the equation cos 3 0 + tan J a + 0 sin29=0, a being the inclination of the 
helix to the horizon. [Begard the moss of the helix as zero.] 

10. A spherical hollow of radius a is made in a cube of glass of mass M, and 
a particle of mass m is placed within. The cube is then set in motion on a smooth 
horizontal plane so that the particle just gets round the sphere, remaining in 
contact with it. If the velocity of projection be V, prove that l’ 2 = 5ug + iagmjM. 

11. A perfectly rough ball is placed within a hollow cylindrical garden-roller at 
its lowest point, and the roller is then drawn along a level walk with a uniform 
velocity V. Show that the ball will roll quite round the interior of the roller, if 
P 3 be > Vy (6 - a), a being the radius of the ball, and b that of the roller. 

12. AB, BC are two equal uniform rods loosely jointed at B, and moving with 
the same velocity in a direction perpendicular to their length; if the end A be 
suddenly fixed, show that the initial angular velocity of AB is three times that 
of BC. Also show that in the subsequent motion of the rods, the greatest angle 
between them equals cos -1 §; and that when they are next in a straight line, the 
angular velocity of BC is nine times that of AB. Arts. 169, 147. 


13. Three equal heavy uniform beams jointed together are laid in the same 
right line on a smooth table, and a given horizontal impulse is applied at the 
middle point of the centre beam in a direction perpendicular to its length; show 
that the instantaneous impulse on each of the other beams is one-sixth of the 
given impulse. 

14. Three beams of like substance, joined together so as to form one beam, 
are laid on a smooth horizontal table. The two extreme beams are equal m length, 
and one of them receives a blow at its free extremity in a direction perpendicular 
to its length. Determine the length of the middle beam in order that the greatest 
possible angular velocity may be given to the other extreme beam. 

Result. If m be the mass of either of the outer rods, pm that of the inner rod, 
P the momentum of the blow, w the angular velocity communicated to the third 


rod, then mau Q + ^ ^ Hence when w is a maximum /3 =$ J T A. 

if 15. Two rough rods A, B are plaoed parallel to each other and in the same 
horizontal plane. Another rough rod C is laid across them at right anglos, its 
centre of gravity being half way between them. If C be raised through any angle a ' 
and let fall, determine the conditions that it may oscillate, and show that if its 
length be equal to twice the distance between A and I), the angle 0 through which 


it will rise in the » th oscillation is given by the equation sin 0 



sin a. 
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16. The comers A, B ol a heavy rectangular lamina ABCD are moveable 
on two smooth fixed wires OA, OB, at right angles to eaoh other in a vertioal 
plane, and equally inclined to the vertical The lamina being m a position ot 
equilibrium with AB horizontal, find the velocity of the centre of gravity and 
the angular velocity produced by an impulse applied along the lowest edge CD 
Having given that AB = 2a, BC=ia, prove that AB will just nee to coincidence 
with a wire, if the impulse is such as would impart to a mass equal to that of 
the lamina the velocity whose square is j qa (2 ^2) Also find the impulsive 
stresses at A and B 

17 A ball spinning about a vertical axis moves on a smooth table and impinges 
directly on a perfectly rough vortical cushion, show that the ms mvu o' the ball 
is diminished in the ratio 10+14 tan 2 9 iO/<~ + 4 , )tan' , 0, whut is ib i ustioity of 
the boll and 8 the angle of reflexion 


18 A rhombus is formed of four ligid uuifoim r >ls, each of lengtu 2 1 , freely 
jointed at thur extremities If the lhombus bt Id 1 on a smooth horizontal table 
and a blow be applied at right angles to anv one < f the rods, the rkomt will begin 
to move as a rigid body if the blow De applied at a point distant a (1 - cos a) from 
an acute angle, where a is the acute angle 

1 <! A rectangle is formed of fourumtomi rods of lengths 2<i and 2b respectively 
wluch aie connected by hinges at their ends The rectangle s revolving about its 
centre on a smooth hon/onta! plane with an angular velocity n when a point 
in one of the sides of length 2 a suddenly becomes fixed Show that the angular 

viloeity of the sides of length 2!< immediatelj becomes » Tind also the 

change in the angular eelocite of the other sides and the impulsive action at the 
point which becomes fixed 


■>0 Three equal uniform inelastic rods looseh jointed together are laid in 
a straight line on a smooth horizontal tabic, and the two outer ones are set in 
motion about the ends of the middle one with equal angular velocities (1) in the 
same direction and (2> in oppos.te direct.ons Prove that in the 
the outer rods make the gieaUst angle with the dnection of the mMle one pm 
duced on <ach side the <ommo,. angula. velocity ot the three H 
second case after the impaet of the two outei rods the triangle formed by them w 
move with uniform velocity .jaw, 2« being the length of each rod 

21 An equilateral triangle formed of three equal heavy umforn 

a hinged at their cxt.em.ties is held in a vertical p!ane with one vide honaontaW 

the vertex downwards If after falling through any height the M 
upper rod he suddenly stopped, the impulsive strains on the upper 
will be in the ratio of JlS to 1. If the lower hinge would just break.if^ the «Cg 
fell through a height 8a/ N '3, prove that if tne system fell throng g 
the lower rods would just swing through two right angles 

22 A perfectly rough and rigid hoop rolling 

eontact with an obstaole m the shape of a spike im pact=F,then 

hoop = r, lieight of spike above the plane = $ r and ^vju 

the condition that the hoop will surmount the spike i- I \9 \ 

« being the inclination of the plane to the honxon Show that the hoop^^ ^ 

rematn in oontaot with the spike unless V , <Y') r sin (° + i r ’ 
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hoop will leave the spike when the diameter through the point of aontaot makes 
an angle irith the horizons sin -1 ^ r +Jsin^a+^j . 


23. A flat circular disc of radins a is projected on a rough horizontal table, 
rrhieh ib suoh that the friction upon an element a is c.1 2 »u where V is the velocity 
of the element, m the mass of a unit of area find the path ot the centre of the disc. 

If the initial velocity of the centre of gravity and the angular velocity of the 
diso be prove that the velocity « and angular velooity w at any subsequent 

Su 2 - 


... / 8u 2 - oV V u a u> 

time satisfy the relation (.—5- »») = 5—. 


24. A heavy circular lamma of radius a and mass M rolls on the inSide of a 
rough circular arc of twice its radius fixed in a vertical plane Find the motion. 
If the lamina be placed at rest m contact with the lowest point, the impulse which 
must be applied horizontally that it may rise as high as possible (not going all 
round), without falling off, is M s/dag 


25. A strmg without weight is coiled round a rough horizontal cylinder, of 
which the mass is M and the radius a , and which is capable ol turning round its 
axis. To the free extremity of the string is attached a chain of which the maBS is 
m and the length l; if the chain be gatheied close up and thei let go, prove that 
the angle 8 through which the cylinder lias turned after a time t before the chain is 
fully stretched is given by Male = m (^gfi-aB) 1 . 

26 Two equal rods AC, BC arc freely connected at C, and hooked to .d and B, 
two points in the same horizontal line, each rod being inclined at an angle a to 
the horizon The hook B suddenly giving way, prove that the direction ot tlie strain 

at C is instantaneously shifted through an angle tan' 1 

if 27. Two particles A, B are connected by a fine string, 4 itsts on a rough 
horizontal table and B hangs vertically at a distance l below the edge of the table. 
If A be on the point of motion and B be projected horizontally with a velocity u, 

h 

show that A will begin to move with acceleration , , , and that the initial ladms 

H +1 l 

of curvature of B’s path will be (ji +1) l, where n is the eoeffu lent of friction 


/l + bma 2 a 2-3 cos 2 a \ 

\ 1 + b cos 2 a ’ A sin a cos a / ' 


28. Two particles (to, m') are oonm 1 ted by a string passing through a small 
fixed nng and are held so that the string is horizontal, their distances from the 
nng being a and a’. If p, p’ be the initial radii of curvature of their paths when 

, . .. . m m' .1111 

they are let go, prove that — = —, and - + — = 4 —. 

pp p p a a 

29 A sphere whose centre of gravity is not m its oentre is placed on a rough 
table; the coefficient of friction being n, determine whether it will begin to slide 
or to roll. 

^ 80. A circular ring is fixed in a vertioal position upon a smooth horizontal 
plane, and a small rmg is placed on the circle, and attached to the highest point 
by a string, which subtends an angle a at the centre, prove that if the string be 
cut and the cirole left free, the pressures on the ring before and after the string 
is cut are m the ratio M+m Bin 2 a M cos a, to and M being the masses of the 
ring and circle. 

81. One extremity C of a rod is mode to revolve with uniform angular velooity 
» m the aroumference of a circle of radins a, while the rod itself is made to revolve 
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in the opposite direction with the same angular velocity about that extremity The 
rod initially coincides with a diameter, and a smooth nng capable of Blidmg freely 
along the rod is placed at the centre of the circle If r be the distance of the nng 

from t at the time t, prove r=^ (e" + e"*') + ^ cos 2 nt 

o o 

32 Two equal uniform rods of length 2a are joined together by a hinge at one 
extremity, their other extremities being connected by an mextensible string of 
length 21 . The system rests upon two smooth pegs m the same honzontal line, 
distant 2c frosr each other. If the string be cut prove that the initial angular 

acceleration of either rod will be a — tb —— 

62 a 4 < 

3 + l- ~ 6a<l 

13 A smooth horizontal disc revolves with angular velouty aoout a 
vertical axis, at the point of intersection of which is placed a material particle 
attracted to a certain point of the disc by a force whose acceleration is fix distance, 
prove that the path on the disc is a cycloid. 

34. A hollow cylinder of radius a rests on a rough table, and contains an insect 
resting within it on the lowest generator, if the mbcct start off and continue to 
walk at a uniform velocity V relative to the cj Under m a vertical plane cutting the 
axis of the cylinder at right angles, then the angle 6 the axial plane containing the 
insect makes with the vertical is given by a 2 d a (3/ + 2m sin- 1 9) = 3/1 s - 2 mag sm 2 J 6 , 
it being understood that the cj Under is very thin 

If the internal radius be b , prove 

6 - [31 (V a-a-) + m (a 2 -2a!ieos 0 + b 2 )] = C- 2mgb (1 - Cos 0 ), 
where Cb- [ill (1- + a 5 ) + m (a - 6 )-] = T- [ V (k- + a-) + m« (a - b)]", 
and 37, m are the masses of the cj Under and insect respectively 


35 A circular hoop of radius b, without mass has a heavy particle rigidly 
attached to it at a point distant i from the centre, and its inner surface is con¬ 
strained to roll on the outer surface of a fixtd urcle of radius a (6 being greater than 
ol, under the action of a repelling force from the centre of the fixed circle equal to 
H times the distance Show that the period of small oscillations of the hoop will be 


b + e /b-a\t 
a \ c/i / 


Show that when c = b, all oscillations, larg' or small, have the 


same period , and show further that in the general case the hoop may be 
started so that it will continue to roll with uniform angular velocity equal to 


/ b-a\i 



CHAPTER V. 


MOTION OF A RIGID BODY IN THREE DIMENSIONS. 

Translation and Rotation. 

214. If the particles of a body be rigidly connected, then, 
whatever be the nature of the motion generated by the forces, 
there must be some general relations between the motions of the 
particles of the body. These must be such that if the motion of 
three points not in the same straight line be known, that of every 
other point may be deduced. It will then in the first place be 
our object to consider the general character of the motion of a 
rigid body apart from the forces that produce it, and to reduce 
the determination of the motion of every particle to as few in¬ 
dependent quantities as possible: and in the second place we 
shall consider how when the forces are given these independent 
quantities may be found. 

215. One point of a moving rigid body being fixed, it is re¬ 
quired to deduce the general relations between the motions of the 
other points of the body. 

Let 0 be the fixed point and let it be taken as the centre 
of a moveable sphere which we shall suppose fixed in the body. 
Let the radius vector to any point Q of the body cut the sphere 
in P, then the motion of every point Q of the body will be re¬ 
presented by that of P. 

If the displacements of two points A, B, on the sphere in 


PP' will represent the displacement of P. It may be assumed as 
evident, or it may be proved as in Euclid, that on the same base 
and on the same side of it there cannot be two triangles on the 
same sphere, which have their sides terminated in one extremity 
of the base equal to one another, and likewise those terminated in 
the other extremity. 


nt oi any otner 
constructing on 
to APB. Then 


any time be given as AA. , MS , tne aispiaceme 
point P on the sphere may clearly be found by 
A'B as base a triangle A'P'B! similar and equal 
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Let D and E be the middle points of the arcs A A', BE, and 
let DC, EC be arcs of great circles drawn perpendicular to AA\ 
BE respectively. Then clearly CA = CA' and CB = CE, and 
therefore since the bases AB, 

A'B' are equal, the two tri¬ 
angles ACB, A'CB' are equal 
ana similar. Hence the dis¬ 
placement of C is zero. Also 
it is evident, since the dis¬ 
placements of 0 and C are 
zero, that the displacement 
of every point in the straight 
line 00 is also zero. 

Hence a body may be 
brought from any position, 
which we may call AB, into 
another A'B' by a rotation 
about OC us an aais through 

an angle PCD' such that any one point P is brought into coincidence 
with its new position P'. Then every point of the body will be 
brought from its first to its final position. 

This theorem is duo to Euler. Mt'moires de l’Academic de Iieilin 1750, and the 
Commentated, de Saint’Pitenbourg 1775. 

21(j. If we make the radius of the sphere infinitely great, the 
various circles in the figure will become straight lines. We may 
therefore infer that if a body be moving in one plane it may be 
brought from any position which we may call AB into any other 
A'B' by a rotation about some point C. 

217. Ex. 1. A body is referred to rectangular axes .r, y, 
and, the origin remaining the same, the axes are changed to 
a', y', z\ according to the scheme in the margin. Show that this 
is equivalent to turning the body round an axis whose equations 
are any two of the following three: 

(«i] — 1)x + a.j/ + aj;=0, + y I V = 0, c,r + c.j/ + (r,-1)z=0, 

through an angle 6 , where 3 - 4 sin 3 J 6 = a, + b , + c ,. 

The positive directions of x', y' being arbitrary', show that the condition that these 
three equations are consistent is satisfied, provided the positive direction of the 
axis of z’ is properly chosen. See also a question in the Smith's Prize Examination 
for 1868. 

Take two points one on each of the axes of z and z’ at a distance h from the 
origin. Their co-ordinates are (0, 0, h) (ajt, b s h, c,h), therefore their distance is 
h (1 - c 3 ). But it is also 2ft sin y sin J 6 ; 2 sin 2 4 8 sin 3 7 = 1 - o 3 , where y i 3 

the anglewOe'. Similarly 2 sin 2 J9 siu 2 o= 1 - Qj and 2 sin 3 4# sin 3 /f=l - 6 S , whence 
the equatiog to find 0 follows at once. 

Ex. 2. Show that the equations to the axis may also be written in the form 
_ V _ * 
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218. When a body is in motion we have to consider not 
merely its first and last positions, but also the intermediate posi¬ 
tions. Let us then suppose AB, A'B' to be two positions at any 
indefinitely small interval of time dt. We see that when a body 
moves about a fixed point 0, there is, at every instant of the 
motion, a straight line OG, such that the displacement of every 
point in it during an indefinitely short time dt is zero. This 
straight line is called the instantaneous axis. 

Let dd be the angle through which the body must be turned 
round the instantaneous axis to bring' any point P from its 
position at the time t to its position at the time t + dt, then the 
ultimate ratio of d& to dt is called the angular velocity of the 
body about the instantaneous axis. The angular velocity may 
also be defined as the angle through which the body would turn 
in a unit of time if it continued to turn uniformly about the same 
axis throughout that unit with the angular velocity it had at the 
proposed instant. 

219. Let us now remove the restriction that the body is 
moving with some one point fixed. We may establish the follow¬ 
ing proposition. 

Every displacement of a rigid body may be represented by a 
combination of the two following motions, (1) a motion of trans¬ 
lation, whereby every particle is moved parallel to the direction of 
motion of any assumed point P rigidly connected with the body 
and through the sume space; (2) a motion of rotation of the whole 
body about some axis through this assumed point P. 

Thia theorem and that of the central axiB are given by Chasles. Bulletin des 
Sciences Mathematiqiica par Ferussac , vol. xiv. 1830. See also Poinsot, TtuSone 
Nouvelle de la Rotation des Corps 1834. 

It is evident that the change of position may be effected by 
moving P from its old to its new position P' by a motion of trans¬ 
lation, and then retaining P' as a fixed point by moving any two 
points of the body not in one straight line with P mto their 
final positions. This last motion has been proved to be equivalent 
to a rotation about some axis through P'. 

Since these motions are quite independent, it is evident that 
their order may be reversed, i.e. we may first rotate the body 
and then translate it. We may also suppose them to take place 
simultaneously. 

It is clear that any point P of the body may be chosen as 
the base point of the double operation. Hence the given dis¬ 
placement may be constructed in an infinite variety of ways. 

220. Change of Base. To find the relations between the 
axes and angles of rotation when different points P, Q are chosen 
as bases. 
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Let the displacement of the body be represented by a rota¬ 
tion 6 about an axis PR and a tianslation PP' Let the same 
displacement be also repi esented by a rotation 8' about an axis 
Q8 and a tianslation QQ' It is clear that any point has two 
displacements, (1) a translation equal and parallel to PP', and 
(2) a lotation through an arc in a plane peipcndicular to the axis of 
rotation PR This second displacement is zero only when the point 
is on the axis PR Hence the onlq points whose displacements 
are the same as that of the base point lie on the aosis of rotation 
corresponding to that base point Through the second base point 
Q draw a parallel to PR Thin for all points m this parallel the 
displacements due to the translation PP, and the rotation 8 
round PR, are the same as the < on i sponding displacements for 
the point Q Hence this parallel must be the ixis ot rotation 
com sponding to the base point Q We infer that the axes of 
lotation coiresponding to all base points oil parallel 

221 The axes of rotation at P and Q having been proted 
paialltl, let a be the distance 
betwc en them Let the pi me 
ol the paper intersect these 
axes at light angles m P and 

Q, then PQ = a La PP' QQ 
represent the linear displace¬ 
ments of P and Q lispectncl}, 
though these nied not ncccs- 
sanly be in the plane of the 
paper 

The lotation 8 about PR will cause Q to describe an arc of 
a cucli of ladius « and angle 8, the chord Qq of this aic is 
2a sin \6 and is thi displacement due to lotation The whole dis- 
plac ement QQ ot Q is the zesultant of Qq and the displaci ment 
PP' of P In the same waj the rotation 8' about Q8 will cause 
P to discube an arc whose choid Pp is equal to 2a sin \8 
The whole displacement PP of P is thi lcsultant of Pp and the 
displacement QQf of Q But if the displacement of Q is equal 
to that of P togethei with Qq, and the displacement of P is 
equal to that of Q togethei with Pp, we must have Pp and Qq 
equal and opposite This requires that the two rotations 8, 8’ 
about PR and QS should be equal and m the same direction 
Wo infei that the angles of rotation corresponding to all base points 
are equal. 

222. Since the translation QQ’ is the resultant of PP' and 
Qq, we may by this theorem find both the translation and rotation 
corresponding to any proposed base jiomt Q when those for P are 
given 

Since Qq, the displacement due to rotation round PR, is 
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perpendicular to PR, the projection of QQf on the axis of rotation 
is the same as that of PP'. Hence the projections on the axis of 
rotation of the displacements of all points of the body are equal. 

228. An important case is that in which the displacement is 
a simple rotation 6 about an axis PR, without any translation. If 
any point Q distant a from PR bo chosen as the base, the same 
displacement is represented by a translation of Q along a chord 
Qq — 2a sin ¥ in a direction making an angle \{rr - 6) with the 
plane QPR, and a rotation which must be equal to 6 about an 
axis which must be parallel to PR. Hence a rotation about any 
axis may be replaced by an equal rotation about any parallel axis 
together with a motion of translation. 

224. When the rotation is indefinitely small, the proposition 
can be enunciated thus:—a motion of rotation codt about an axis 
PR is equivalent to an equal motion of rotation about any parallel 
axis QS, distant a from PR, together with a motion of translation 
atodt perpendicular to the plane containing the axes and in the 
direction in which QS mov es. 

225. Central axis. It is often important to choose the base 
point so that the direction of translation may coincide with the 
axis of rotation. Let us consider how this may be done. 

Let the given displacement of the body be represented by a 

rotation 8 about PR, and a 
translation PP'. Draw P'N 
perpendicular to PR. If 
possible let this same dis¬ 
placement be represented bv 
a rotation about an axis QS, 
and a translation QQ' along 
QS. By Arts. 220 and 221 
QS must be parallel to PR 
and the rotation about it 
must be 6. This translation 
will move P a length equal 
to QQ 1 along PR, and the 
rotation about QS will move 
P along an arc perpendicular 
to PR. Hence QQ' must 
equal PN and NP' must be 
the chord of the arc. It 
follows that QS must lie on 
a plane bisecting NP" at 
right angles and at a distance a from PR where NP’= 2 a sin \8, 
or, which is more convenient, at a distance y from the plane NPP' 
where NP' = 2 y tan £0. The rotation 6 round QS is to bring 

N to F and is in the same direction as the rotation 8 round PR. 
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Hence the distance y must be measured from the middle point of 
NP' in the direction in which that middle point is moved by its 
rotation round PR. 

Having found the only possible position of QS, it remains to 
show that the displacement of Q is really along Qi S'. The rotation 
6 round PR will cause Q to describe an arc whose chord Q<1 is 
parallel to P'N and equal to 2a sin hO. The chord Qq is therefore 
equal to NP', and the translation NP' brings q back to its position 
at Q. Hence Q is moved only by the translation PN, Le. Q is 
moved along QS. 

22G. It follows from this reasoning that any displacement of 
a body can be represented by a rotation about same straight line 
and a translation parallel to that straight line. This mode of 
constructing the displacement, is called a screw. The straight line 
is sometimes called the central axis and sometimes the axis of 
the screw. The ratio of the translation to the angle of rotation 
is called the pitch of the screw. 

227. The same displacement of a body cannot be constructed 
by two different screws. For if possible let there be two central 
axes A R, CD. Then AB and CD by Art. 220 are parallel. The 
displacement of any point Q on ('D is found by turning the body 
round AB and moving it parallel to AB, hence Q has a displace¬ 
ment perpendicular to the plane ABQ and therefore cannot move 
only along CD. 

228. When the rotations are indefinitely small, the construc¬ 
tion to find the central axis may be simply stated thus. Let the 
displacement be represented by a rotation mdt about an axis PR 
and a translation Vdt in the direction BP'. Measure a distance 

I = ^from P perpendicular to the plane P'PR on that 

side of the plane tmvards which P' is moving. A parallel to PR 
through the extremity of y is the central axis. 

Ex. 1. Given the displacements AA', BB', CC of three points of a body in 
direction and magnitude, but not necessarily in position, find the direction of the 
axis of rotation corresponding to any base point V. 

Through any assumed point 0 draw Oa, 0/3, Oy parallel and equal to A A', Bit', 
t'V. If Op be the direction of the axis of rotation, the projections of Oa, Oft, Oy 
on Op are all equal. Hence Op is the perpendicular drawn from 0 on the plane 
a/3-y. This also shows that the direction of the axis of rotation is the same for 
all base pointB. 

Ex. 2. If in the last example the motion be referred to the central axis, show 
that the translation along it is equal to Op, 

Ex. 8. Given the displacements AA', BB' 01 two points A, B of the body and 
the direction of the central axis, find the position of the central axis. Draw 
planes through AA', Bit' parallel to the central axis. BiBeot AA', BB' by planes 
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perpendicular to these planes respectively end parallel to the direction of the central 
axis. These two last planes intersect in the central axis 


Composition of Rotations and Screws 

229 It is often necessary to compound rotations about axes 
OA, OB which meet at a point 0 But, as the only case which 
occurs in rigid dynamics is that in which these rotations are 
mdetimtely small, w e shall first considei this case with some par¬ 
ticularity, and then indicate generally at the end of the chapter 
the mode of proceeding when the rotations are of finite magnitude 

230. To explain what is meant by a body haling angular 
velocities about more than one axis at the same time 

A body m motion is said to have an angulai velocity un about 
a straight line, when, the body being turned round this straight 
line through an angle <ndt, every point of the body is bi ought fiom 
its position at the time t to its position at the time t + dt 

Suppose that during three successive intei vals each of time dt, 
the body is turned successively round thiec different stiaight lines 
OA, OB, OG meeting at a point 0 thiough angles unfit, oi dt 
unfit We shall first proie that the final position is the same 
in whatever order these rotations ate effected Let P be any 
point in the body, and let its distances fioin OA, OB, OC, lespec- 
tively be t,, i , i Fust let the body be turned round OA, 
then P leceives a displacement or,rfit By this motion let r t be 
increased to r, + dr_, then the displacement caused by the lotation 
about OB will be m magnitude in (? s + dr .) dt. But recording to 
the principles ot the diffeiential calculus we may m the limit 
neglect the quantities of the second order, and the displacement 
becomes unjrfit So also the displacement due to the lcmammg 
rotation will be un^rfit And these three results will be the same 
m whatever order the lotations take place In a similar manner 
we can prove that the directions of these displacements will be 
independent of the order The final displacement is the diagonal 
of the parallelopipcd described on these three lines as sides, and 
is therefore independent of the ordei of the rotations Since then 
the three rotations are quite independent, they may be said to 
take place simultaneously 

When a body is said to have angular velocities about three 
different axes it is only meant that the motion may be determined 
as follows Divide the whole time into a number of small in¬ 
tervals each equal to fit During each ot these, turn the body 
round the three axes successively, through angles unfit, unfit, cnfit 
Then when dt diminishes without limit the motion during the 
whole time will be accurately represented 
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231. It is clear that a rotation about an axis OA may be 
represented in magnitude by a length measured along the axis. 
This' length will also represent its direction if we follow the same 
rule as in statics, viz. the rotation shall appear to be in some 
standard direction to a spectator placed along the axis so that OA 
is measured from his feet at 0 towaids his head. This direction 
of OA is called the positive direction of the axis. 


■232. Parallelogram of angular velocities. If two an¬ 
gular velocities about two axes OA, OH be represented in magnitude 
and direction by the two lengths OA, OH then the diagonal OC 
of the parallelogram, constructed on OA, OB as sides m 11 be the 
resultant axis of rotation, and its length will represent H , magni¬ 
tude of the resultant angular velocity 

Let P be any point in OC, and hi PM, PN L»> drawn 
perpendicular to OA, OB Since OA lepiesents the angular 
velocity about OA and PM is the pcrpcndiculai distance of P 
from OA, the product OA . PM will represent the velocity of P 
due to the angular velocity about OA. Similarly OB PN will 
represent the velocity of P duo to the angular velocitj about OB. 
Since P is on the left-hand side of OA and on the right-hand 
side of OB, as we respectively look along these diiections, it is 
evident that these velocities are m opposite directions 
Hence the velociti of anj point P is represented by 
OA PM - OB. 1’N — OP [OA sin CO A - OB. sin COB } = 0 
Therefore the point P 
is at rest and OC is the 
resultant axis of rotation. 

Let to be the angular 
velocity about OC, then tjhe 
velocity of any point A in 
OA is perpendicular to the 
plane A OB and is repie- 
sented by the product of <o 
into the perpendicular distance of A from OC = a >. OA sin CO A. 
But since the motion is also determined by the two given angular 
velocities about OA, OB, the motion of the point A is also repre¬ 
sented by the product of OB into the perpendicular distance of 
A from OB — OB OA sin BOA , 



io = OB. 


sin BOA 
sm CO A 


= 0C. 


Hence the angular v elocity about OC is represented in magni¬ 
tude by OC. 

From this proposition we may atduce as a corollary “ the 
parallelogram of angular accelerations.” For if OA, OB represent 
the additional angular velocities impressed on a body at any 
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instant, it follows that the diagonal 00 will represent the resultant 
additional angular velocity in direction and magnitude. 

233. This proposition shows that angular velocities and angular 
accelerations may be compounded and resolved by the same rules 
and in the same way as if they were forces. Thus an angular 
velocity to about any given axis may be resolved into two, o> cos a 
and to sin o, about axes at right angles to each other and making 
angles a and far — a with the given axis. 

If a body have angular velocities &>,, about three axes 
Ox, Oy, Oz at right angles, they are together equivalent to a single 
angular velocity a, where to = Vg>,- + to? + about an axis 
making angles with the given axes whose cosines are respectively 

(&l Wj rril_ * i 

^is ma y P rove( *> ^ in the corresponding 

proposition in statics, by compounding the three angular velocities, 
taking them two at a time. 

It will however be needless to recapitulate the several pro¬ 
positions proved for forces in statics with special inference to 
angular velocities. We may use “the triangle of angular velocities” 
or the other rules for compounding several angular velocities 
together, without any further demonstration. 

234. The Angular Velocity couple. A body has angular 
velocities to, to' about two parallel axes OA, O'B distant a from each 
other, to find the resulting motion. 

Since parallel straight lines may be regarded as the limit of 
two straight lines which intersect at a very great distance, it 
follows from the parallelogram of angular velocities that the two 
given angular velocities are equivalent to an angular velocity 
about some parallel axis 0"C lying in the plane containing OA, 

Let x be the distance of this axis from OA, and suppose it 


- ,- 1 


x a | 

■-u_l_J 

V 


to be on the same side of OA as O'B. Let Cl be the angular 
velocity about it. 

Consider any point P, distant y from OA and lying in the 
plane of the three axes. The velocity of P due to the rotation 
about OA is toy, the velocity due to the rotation about O'B is 
to (y — a). But these two together must be equivalent to the 
velocity due to the resultant angular velocity ft about 0"C, and 
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this is fl(y — a), 

. <oy+m'{y — a) = £l{y — x) 

This equation is true for all values of y, Q=w+w, x=om> j£l 
This is the same result we should have obtained if we had 
been seeking the resultant of two forces w, w acting along OA 


If a * — a>', the resultant angular velocity vanishes but a is in¬ 
finite The Vfclot it} of any point P is in this case <oy+ w ( y-u)- aw, 
which is independent of the position of P 

The result is that two angular velocities, each equal to o> but 
tending to turn the body m opposite directions about two parallel 
axes at a distance a from each other, are equivalent to a Imear 
velocity represented by aw This coriesponds to the pioposition 
in statics that ‘ a couple’ is properl} rm asuied bv its moment 
We may deduce as a coiollaiy 'hat a motion of rotation o> 
about an (in', OA is equivalent to an equal motion of rotation about 
a parallel tins 0 B plus a motion of translation aw peipendicular 
to the plane (oufuunnq OA, 0 B, and ta the direction %n which, O’B 
moves See also Art 223 


235 The analogy to Statics. To euplain a certain analogy 
which ensts between statics and dynamics 

All propositions m statics relating to the composition and 
resolution of forces and couples are founded on these theoiems ■ 

1 The parallelogram of forces and the paiallelogram of 
couples 

2 A force F is equivalent to any equal and parallel force 
togethei with a couple Fp, where p is the distance between the 
forces 

Ooriesponding to these we have m d}namics the following 
theorems on the instantaneous motion of a i lgid bod} 

1 The paiallelogiam of angular ve locities and the parallelo¬ 
gram of linear velocities 

2 An angulai velocity w is equivalent to an equal angular 
velocity about a parallel axis togethei with a lineal velocity equal 
to top, wheie p is the distance between the paiallel axes 

It follows that every pioposition in statics relating to forces 
has a corresponding pioposition in d}namics relating to the 
motion of a rigid body, and these two raaj be proved m the 
same way. 

To complete the analogy it may be stated (i) that an angular 
velocity like a foice in statics requires, foi its complete determina¬ 
tion, five constants, and (n) that a velocity like a couple in statics 
requires but three Four constants are required to determine the 
line of action of the force or of the axis of rotation, and one to 

13 


H D. 
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determine the magnitude of either. There will also be a conven¬ 
tion in either case to determine the positive direction of the line. 
Two constants and a convention are required to determine the 
positive direction of the axis of the couple or of the velocity and 
one the magnitude of either. The discovery of this analogy is due 
to Poinsot. 

236. In order to show the great utility of this analogy and 
how easily we may transform any known theorem in statics into 
the corresponding one in dynamics, we shall place in close juxta- 

K ‘ ;ion the more common theorems which are in continual use 
in statics and dynamics. 

It is proved in statics that any given system of forces and 
couples can be reduced to three forces X, V, Z, which act along 
any rectangular axes which may be convenient and which meet 
at any base point 0 we please, together with three couples which 
we may call L, M, N and which act round these axes. A simpler 
representation is then found, for it is proved that these forces and 
couples can be reduced to a single force which we may call R and 
a couple G which acts round the line of action of R. This line 
of action of R is called the central axis. There is but one central 
axis corresponding to a given system of forces. The term wrench 
has been applied to this representation of a given system of forces. 
Draw any straight line AB parallel to the central axis at a dis¬ 
tance c from it. Then we may move R from the central axis to 
act along AB at A, provided we introduce a new couple whose 
moment is Rc. Combining this with the couple G, we have for 
the new base point A a new couple G' = JG~ + AV, the force 
being the same as before. The couple G'is a minimum when c=0, 
i.e. when AB coincides with the central axis. By taking moments 
round AB we see that the moment of the forces round every 
straight line parallel to the central axis is the same and equal to 
the minimum couple. 

The same train of reasoning by which these results were ob¬ 
tained will lead to the following propositions. The instantaneous 
motion may be reduced to a linear velocity of any base point we 
please and an angular velocity round some axis through the 
base. These are then reduced to an angular velocity which we 
may call 12 about an axis called the central axis, and a linear 
velocity along that axis which we may call V. The term screw 
has been applied to this representation of the motion. Draw any 
straight line AB parallel to the central axis. Then we may move 
12 from the central axis to act round AB, provided that we intro¬ 
duce a new linear velocity represented by 12c. Combining this with 
the velocity V we have for the new base A (which is any point 
on AB) a new linear velocity V=JV a +(?il a , the angular velocity 
being the same as before. The linear velocity V' is a minimum 
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when c = 0, i.e. when AB coincides with the central axis. We see 
that the linear velocity of any point A resolved in the direction 
AB, ie. parallel to the central axis, is always the same and equal 
to the minimum velocity of translation. 

It will be seen that most of these results have already been 
obtained in Arts. 219 to 228 for finite rotations. 

237. Another useful representation depends on the following 
proposition. Any system of force's can be replaced by some force 
F which acts along a straight line which we may choose at 
pleasure, and some other force F' which acts along some other 
line and docs not in general cut the first force. These are called 
conjugate forces. The shortest distance between the^e is proved 
in statics to intersect the central axis at right angles. The 
directions and magnitudes of the forces F, F' are such that R 
would be their resultant if they were moved parallel to them¬ 
selves, so as to intersect the central axis. Also it is known that, 
if 6 be the angle between the directions of the forces F, F' and 
a the shortest distance between them, FF'a sin 8 = GR. If the 
arbitrary lino of action of F is such that the moment of the forces 
about it is zero, both F and F' act along that line in opposite 
directions and the magnitude of each is infinite. 

By help of the analogy we may obtain the corresponding 
propositions in the motion of a body. Any motion may be repre¬ 
sented by two angular velocities, one as about ail axis which we 
may choose at pleasure and another os' about some axis which 
does not in general cut the first axis. These are called conjugate 
axes. The shortest distance between these intersects the central 
axis at right angles. These angular velocities are such that fl 
would be their resultant if their axes were plaecd parallel to 
their actual positions, so as to intersect the central axis. If 6 be 
the angle between the axes of us, as and a be the shortest distance 
between these axes, then asas’a sin 6 = TO. If the arbitrary axis of 
as is such that the velocity of every point of the axis resolved along 
the axis is zero (Art. 137), thp angular velocities as, as' have a 
common axis, opposite signs and the magnitude of each is infinite. 

238. The velocity of any Point. The motion of a body 
during the time dt may be represented, as explained in Art. 219, 
by a velocity of translation of a base point 0, and an angular 
velocity about some axis through 0. Let us choose any three 
rectangular axes Ox, Oy, Oz which may suit the particular pur¬ 
pose we have in view. These axes meet in 0 and move with 0, 
keeping their directions fixed in space. Let u, o, to be the resolved 
parts along these axes of the linear velocity of 0, and as x ,as y , as z , 
the resolved parts of the angular velocity. These angular velo¬ 
cities are supposed positive when they tend the same way round 
the axes that positive couples tend in statics. Thus the positive 

13—2 
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directions of u m , to y , <o t , are respectively from y to z, from z to w 
and from x to y. 

The whole motion during the time dt of the body is known 
when these six quantities u, v, w, <o x , <o y , to z are given. These six 
quantities may be called the components of the motion. We now 
propose to find the motion of any point P whose co-ordinates 
are x, y, z. 

Let us find the velocity of P parallel to the axis of z. Let PN 

be the ordinate of z and let 
PM be drawn perpendicular 
to Ox. The velocity of P due 
to the rotation round Ox is 
clearly to x PM. Resolving this 
along NP we get 

to x PM sin NPM = to x y. 
Similarly that due to the 
rotation about Oy is — tOyX 
and that due to the rotation 
about Uz is zero. Adding the 
linear velocity w of the origin, 
we see that the whole velocity 
of P parallel to Oz is 

vf = W + co x y — toyii. 
Similarly the velocities parallel to the other axes are 
u =u + 1 OyZ — a> z y, 

V' = V + (OgX — u> x z. 

239. It is sometimes necessary to change our representation 
of a given motion from one base point to another. These formulae 
will enable us to do so. Thus suppose wc wish our new base 
point to be at a point O', the axes at O' being parallel to those 
at 0. Let (f, v), £) be the co-ordinates of O' and let u, v', w\ 
to/, !, be the linear and angular components of motion for the 
base O'. We have now two representations of the same motion, 
both these must give the same result for the linear velocities of 
any point P. Hence 

u + o> v z- to z y = u' + to/ (z - £) - to/ (y - rf), 

V + to& — aHfZ = v' + co/ (x — f) — to/ (z — £), 

w + to t y— ecyX—vj'+ eo x ' (y — y) — <z/{x ~ £)> 
must be true for all values of x, y, z. 

These equations give to/ — eo x , to/ = to v , a/ = co z ; so that what¬ 
ever base is chosen the angular velocity is always the same in 
direction and magnitude. See Art. 221. We also see that u',v', v/ 
are given by formula analogous to those in Art. 238, as indeed 
might have been expected. 
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The reader should compare these with the corresponding for¬ 
mulas in statics. If all the forces of any system be equivalent 
to three forces X, Y, Z acting at a base point along three rect¬ 
angular axes together with three couples round those axes, then 
we know that the corresponding forces and couples foi any other 
base point f, g, f are 

X'=X, L' = L + Ff -Zi), 

Y' = Y, M' = M+Z£-X& 

Z=Z, N' = N+X V - 

240. To find the equivalent Screw. The motion being 
given by the linear velocities (u, v, w) of some bu<n> 0, and the 
angular velocities (a> x , a> z ), find the cent/ol axis, the linear 

velocity along it and the angular velocity round it, < e. find the 
equivalent screw. 

Let P be any point on the central axis, then if P w ere chosen 
as base, the components of the angular velocity would be the 
same as at the base 0 If then X2 be the resultant of the angular 
velocities to x , a> v , w z (Art. 233) we see that , 

(1) The dn ection-cosines of the central axis are 


cos a = 


XI ' 




cos 7 = ^ 


(2) The angular velocity about the central axis is X2. 

(3) The v elocity of evei y point resolved in a direction parallel 
to the central axis is the same and equal to that along the central 
axis See Art 222 or Art 23G If then V be the linear velocity 
along the cential axis we have 

V — u cos a + v cos 0 + w cos y, 

.. Fil = uco x + va> v + wto z 


(4) Let ( x , y, z) be the co-ordmates of P, i e. of any point 
on the cential axis Then the linear velocity of P is along the 
axis of rotation. Hence 


it + WyZ — co z y _v + eyr — a/ x z _ w + a> x y — to^x 

(O x (Oy w z 

These are therefore the equations to the central axis 

If we multiply the numerator and denominator of each of 
these fractious by a> x , a> y , &>, lespcctively and add them together, 

we see that each fraction is = ua>x + Vo> * + ww * = ? 

03 x ‘ + (Of + tof fl 

This ratio is called the pitch of the screw. 


24l. The Invariant. It follows from the third result just 
proved that whatever base be chosen and whatever be the direction 
of the axes, the quantity I=uw x + veo y + vm z is invariable and equal 
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to Vto. This quantity may therefore be called the invariant of the 
components. The resultant angular velocity fl is also invariable 
and may be called the .invariant of the rotation. 

If the motion be such that the first of these invariants is 
zero, it follows that either V= 0, or fi = 0. This therefore is the 
condition that the motion is equivalent to either a simple translation 
or a simple rotation If we wish the motion to be equivalent to 
a simple lotation, we must also have <o x , <i> y , a> z not all zero 

The corresponding invariant in statics is LX+MY+NZ= OR. 
When this vanishes, the forces are equivalent to either a single 
resultant or a single couple 

Ex. 1. Find the invariants I and 0 of (1) two angular velocities u, to’, (2) two 
linear velocities v, v', (3) an angular velocity w and a linear velocity v The 
results are (1) I — uw'r sin 6 , (2) 7=0; (3) I=uv cob 8, 

(i 2 =u' + ui i +'2ijjw cos ff 0 = 0 0 = oi 

where 6 is the angle between the axes of the constituents and r the shortest 
distance [To prove these, we choose some convenient axes and express the values 
of the six components u t', u , u„ o>„, a ,, for the origin aB base by Arts 238, 239 
The value of 7 then follows from the definition We here take r for the axis of r 
and the axis of w for that of z The result (2) is obvious, if we compound the 
velocities ] 

Ex 2 The invariant 7 of any numbei of angular velocities, w,, w 2 , Ac and 
any linear velocities e,, u a , Ac is tho sum of the sep irate invariants of the con 
stituents taken two and two, or written in m algebraic form 
7=2ojiicob0 + Swu 7 Bin t) 

where 0 is the angle between the direction of any linear velocity i and the axis of 
any angular velocity w, while $ is the angle between the axes of any two angular 
velocities &>, w' and r the shortest distance 

Taking any rectangular axes eaoh of the six components of these motions is a 
linear function of u,, oj 2 , Ac , , < s , Ac The invariant 7 is therefore a quadratic 
function of the form 

7=A u w 1 !, +Aj 2 u 1 Wj + Ac + + +Ac ft,+ C ]2 i ,i 3 +Ac , 

where the coefficients are independent of the magnitudes of ai t , <■>,, Ac , 1 1( t { , Ac 
Putting all the constituents equal to zero except each m turn we see that A u =0, 
Ac —0, Cjj= 0, Ac =0 Then putting all tho constituents equal to zero except 
two in turn and comparing the results with those given m Ex 1, we see that the 
other coefficients have the values given above 

Ex 3. The invariant 7 of two screws (a, v), (w\ v’) is 

7= uv + o>V + (uv’ + v v ) cos 6 + aiw’r sin 8 

To prove this we add together the six invariants of the four constituents u, u’< 
v, v’ taken two and two together 

242 When the motion is equivalent to a simple rotation, it 
may he required to find the asms of rotation But this is obviously 
only the central axis under another name, and has been found 
above. 
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243. A screw motion may thus he given m two ways We 
may have given the six components of motion, which we have 
called (u, v, w, co x , to v , a> z ), which also depend on the point chosen 
as base Or it may be given by the equations to the central axis 
the velocity V along it, and the angular velocity Cl round it 

In this last case a convention is necessary to prevent confusion 
as to the directions implied by the velocities V and fl One 
direction of the axis is called the positive direction, and the 
opposite the negative direction Then V is taken positive when 
it implies a velocity in the positive direction So also 12 is positive 
whin the rotation appears to be in the direction of the hands 
of a watch, when viewed by a person placed with hi-, bacx along 
the axis, so that the positive direction is from his feet to his head 
This of course is only the ordiniry definition of a positive couple 
as given in statics. See Art 231 

The method of determining the positive direction of the axis 
is easy to understand, though it takes long to explain Describe 
a spticie of unit ladius with its ccntie at the origin, and let 
the positive directions of the axes cut this sphere in r, y, z Let 
a parallel to the central axis draw n through the origin cut the 
spheie m L and L Let the direction-cosines of the axis be 
given say, l, m, n Thin {him) arc the cosmos of ceitam aics 
diawu on the spheie which begin at njz, and terminate say at L 
while {—l —m — n) aic thi cosines of supplementaiy arcs which 
begin at the same points j yz and tei inmate at L' Then OL is 
the positive dilution of the axis and OL’ the negative direction 

244 The position of the cential an? being gnen, together with 
the linem velocity along it and the angular velocity lound it, it 
19 leipnred to Jmd tin components of the motion when the origin is 
taken as the base 

This is of couise the conveisc piopositmn to tint just discussed 

t i i i i *~/ V~9 z—h 

Let the equation to the cential axis be , = — = —, 

^ l m n 

where {Imn) are the actual direction cosines of the axis Let V be 

the linear and Cl the angulai v elocit). 

If (Jgh ) vvue taki n as the base, the components of the linear 
velocities would be IV,mV nV, and the components of the angular 
velocities would be lCl, mCl, nCl Hence by Art 238, writing —f, 
— g, —h for x, y, z, the components of the motion when the origin 
is the base point are 

u= IV — Cl (mh — na), co x = ICl, 

v = mV—Cl(iif — Ih), co t = mCl, 

w= nV— Cl (Ig — mf), a> z = nCl 
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245. Composition and Resolution of Screw*. Given two 
screw motions to compound them into a single screw and conversely 
given any screw motion to resolve it into two screws. 

Two screws being given, let us choose some convenient base 
and axes. By Ai t. 244 we may find the six components of motion 
of each screw for this base. Adding these two and two, we have 
the six components of the resultant screw. Then by Art 240 the 
central axis together with the linear and angular velocities of the 
screw may be found 

Conversely, we may resolve any given screw motion into two 
screws m an infinite number of ways Since a screw motion is 
represented by six components at any base we have in the two 
screws twelve quantities at our disposal Six of these are required 
to make the two screws equivalent to the given screw. We may 
therefore in general satisfy six other conditions at pleasure 

Thus we may choose the axis of one screw to be any given 
straight line we please with any linear velocity along it and any 
angular velocity round it. The other sciew may then be found 
by reversing this assumed screw and joining it thus changed to 
the given motion. The sciew equivalent to this compound motion 
is the second screw, and it may be found in the manucr just 
explained 

Or again, we may repiesent the motion by two screws whose 
pitches are both chosen to be zeio, the axis of one being arbitrary. 
These are the conjugate axes spoken of in Art 237 

The following method of compounding tuo serene is very convenient when the 
shortest distance between the axes is known ill position and magnitude 

Let (w, v), (w', t'J represent the angular and linear velocities of the two given 
screws, (0, V) those of the resultant screw Then by equating the invariants 
CIV= uv+uV+(av'+ io ' v ) cos 8 + uoi'i Bin 8, 

G 2 = ip 1 + w' 2 + W cos 8, 

where 8 is the inclination of the axes and r the shortest distance 

We shall next show that the axis of the resultant screw intersects at right angles 

the shortest distance AA' between the axes 
of the given screws Since the central 
axis is parallel to the resultant of u, ai 
transferred to any base, that axis must he 
perpendicular to AA'. Also since AA' 
* intersects at right angles the axes of both 
the given screws, the velocity of eveiy 
point of AA' resolved along itself iB zero. 
Hence, since AA' is perpendicular to the central axis of the resultant screw, 
it must also intersect that axis. 

Lastly we shall show that the distance ( of the central axis of the two screws 
from the middle point C of the shortest distance is given by 
G 2 £=Jr (w 2 - a/*) + (am' - w'v) sin 8, 
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where { u measured poextwely toward* u Let Cy be a perpendicular to the plane 
containing A A' and the required central ana Oz Equating the resolved part along 
Cri of the velocity of C due to the two screws to that due to the resultant 
screw we have - 0(=v sm y - v' sm y' - J r<a cos y + J ru' cos y', 

where y, y' are the angles the axes A l , A t' of the given screws make with the 
central axis Oz. By resolution we have 

Q sm y =<a' sin 6 , Cl cos 7 = u + <11 cos 8 , 

(i sin y = u sm 9, Q cos y =u' + u cos $ 

The result follows by substituting for y, y 


24b Examples. Ex I The locus of points m a body moving about a fixed 
point which at any instant have the same resultant velocitv is a circular c \Under 
Ex 2 If radii vectored be drawn from a fixed point O to reprcM t in direction 
and magnitude the velocities of all points of a rigid body in motion, prove that the 
extremities of these radii vectores at any one instant lu in a plane [Coll Exam ] 
Ihis plane is evidently perpendicular to the central axis, and its distance from O 
measures the velocity along the axis Art 228 'Erl 

Ex 3. The locus of the tangents to the trajectories of different points of the 
same straight line in the instantaneous motion of a body is a hyperbolic paraboloid 
Let Al) be the given straight line CD its conjugate The points on AB are 
turning round Cl) and therefore all the tangents pass through two straight lines, 
viz AB and its consecutive position A ]> , and are also parallel to a plane which is 
perpendicular to Cl) 

Ex 4 Let the restraints on a body be such that it admits of two motions 
A and B, each of which may be represented by a screw motion, and let m m' be the 
pitches of these screws Then the body must admit of a screw motion compounded 
of any indefinitely small rotations udt u dt about the axes of these screws acoom 
panted of course by the translations viudt, mudt Prove that (1) the locus of the 
axeB of all these screws is the surface z (x + y 3 ) - 2 axy (2) If the body be sciewed 
along any geneiator of this surf ice the pitch is c + n cos 20, where c is a constant 
which is the same for all gentratois and 0 is the angle the generator makes with the 
axis of j (i) The size and position of the surface being chosen so that the two 
given sciews A and B he 011 the surface with their appropnate pitch, show that only 
one suiface can be drawn to contain two given sciews Ii any three sorews of 
the surface be taken and a body be displaced by being screwed along each of these 
through a small angle piopoitional to the sine of the angle between the other two, 
the body after the last displacement will occupy the same position that it did 
before the first 

This surface has been called the cyltndioid by Sir R Ball, to whom these four 
theorems are due 


Ex 5 An instantaneous motion is given by the linear velocities (u, 1 , w) 
along, and the angular velocities (« x , u t , w,) round the co ordinate axes. It is 
required to represent this by two conjugate angular velocities, one being about the 

arbitrary straight lino 1 —r~ — ^ q — Z * 
l m n 

If 0 be the angular velocity about the given axis, then 


uu x + vu y + 
(1 


ua. 


=lu+ mv+nw- 


/, 9 , h 

<*X’ "• 

{, m, n 


where (l, m, n) are the actual direction cosines 
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The equations to the conjugate axis are 


*. y, 

z = lu+n»e+nu>, 

1 

y . 

z ={)-x)u + {g-y)v + (h-z)v> 



1 

Uy, 


/, m, 

it 

/■ 

9, 

h 


These general equations will be simplified if the oircumstanceB of any problem 
permit the oo ordinate axes to be so chosen that some of the constants may be zero 
Thus, if the central axis of the instantaneous motion is taken as the axis of z and 
the shortest distance between that axis and the given straight line as the axis of x, 
we have u= 0 , i> = 0 , o> x = 0 , &>„= 0 , 0 = 0 , h= 0 , and 1=0 

The first of these equations may be obtained as indicated in Art 245 Beverse 
0 and join it to the given motion, then the invariant of this compound motion 
vanishes If the angular velocity (2 be thus supposed known, the conjugate axis 
is the central axis ol the compound motion and may be found as in Art 245 But 
if the conjugate axis be required independently of ( 2 , we may use the second and 
third equations 

The second equation follows from the fact that the direction of motion of any 
point on the conjugate is perpcnilicnlar to the given axis 

The thud follows from the fact that the direction of motion is also perpendicular 
to the straight line joining the point to (/, g, h) 

There is an apparent exception to these results when the given motion and the 
given axis are such that (2, as found from the first equation is infinite This is a 
limiting case rather than an exception It is easy to see that both the second and 
third equations arc, in this case, satisfied by substituting x = 1 + lt y=g + mt, 
z=h + nt, i e the conjugate axis coincides with the given axis If (2 be the angulai 
velocity about the conjugate axis 0 and (2 are together equivalent to the resultant 
angular velocity of the given motion, it follows that (2 is also infinite In this 
limiting case, therefore the motion is represented by two infinite opposite angular 
velocities about two coincident hues 

Another limiting case is when the given axis is parallel to the central axis 
of the given motion and the invariant of the motion is not zero In this case 
2 , m n are proportional to u z , u, u„ and the second equation represents a plane 
at infinity The conjugate axis is therefore at infinity and the angular velocity 
about it is zero 

There is a third limiting case when the invariant of the given motion is zero 
If the given motion is a simple rotation about some axis, say Oz, and the given 
axis is not parallel to Oz and does not intersect it f2 = 0 and the conjugate axis 
coincides with Oz If the given axis is parallel to Oz or intersects it 12 may have 
any value and the oonjugatc axis is the resultant axis of the given rotation and the 
reversed Q 

If the given motion is a simple translation parallel to some axis Oz and the 
given axis is not perpendicular to Oz, (2 = 0 and the conjugate is at infinity If the 
given axis is perpendicular to Oz, (2 may have any value, and the conjugate axis is 
found as before, see Art 234. 

In discussing these limiting cases analytically, it will be convenient to ohoose 
the simplified form of axes described above 

Ex 6 If one conjugate of an instantaneous motion is at right angles to the 
central axis the other meets it, and conversely. If one conjugate is parallel to the 
central axis the other is at an infinite distance, and oonversely. 
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Ex. 7. A body is moved from any position m spaoe to any other, and every 
point of the body in the first position is joined to the same point in the second 
position. If all the straight lines thus found be taken which pass through a given 
point, they will form a cone of the second order Also if the middle points of all 
these lines be taken, they will together form a body capable of ti infinitesimal 
motion, each point of it along the line on which the same is situated Cayley’s 
Report to the Rritith Asioe , 1862 

247 Characteristic and focus. If the instantaneous motion of a body be 
represented by two conjugate rotations about two arts at rxqht angleI, a plane can 
be drawn through either axis perpendicular to the other The axis m tl e plane 
has been called the chnrarteribtic of that plant and the axis perjii ndicular to the 
plane is said to cut tin plane in its torus Thebe names wre given by M Chasleb 
in the Comptes Rendu s for 1843 Some of the following examples were iIbo given 
by him, though without demonstrations 

Ex 1 Show that every plane has a characteristic and a foous 

Let the central axis cut the plane in () lit mvc the linear and ant ular velocities 
in two dirtctions Ox, Oz tilt first m thL plane and tht Btcond perpendicular to it 
The translations along Ox, Oz may be removed if we move the axes of rotation 
Ox, 0. parallel to themselves, by Art 234 Thus the motion is represented by 
a rotation about an axis in the plane and a rotation about an axis perpendicular 
to it It also follows that the characteristic of a plane is paralltl to the projection 
of the u ntral axis 

T\ 2 If a plane be fixed in the bod\ and move witl the body it intersects 
its consecutive position m its chaiacterixt e I hi velocity of anv point P in the 
plane when resolved perpendicular to the plane is proportional to its distance from 
the characteristic and when resolved in the plane is proportional to its distance 
from the focus and is perpendicular to thnt distance 

E\ 3 If two conjugate axes cut a plane in I ana O then FG passes through 
the focus If two conjugate axes be projected on a plane they meet in the 
chaiactcristic of that plane 

Lx 4 If two axes CM, ( V meet in a point ( their conjugates lie in a plane 
whose focus is C and intersect m the focus of the p'ani M/A 

Thu. follows from the fact that if a straight line cut an axis the direction of 
motion of every point on it is pirpendicul u to tin straight line only when it also 
cuts the conjugate 

Ex 5 Any two axes being given and their conjugates, the four straight lmes 
lie on the same hyperboloid 

Ex 6 If the instantaneous motion of a body be given by the linear and 
angulaT velocities (u, i, w), (w,, w t , w,), prove that the characteristic of the plane 

lx t-lly+Cz + D =0 

is its intersection with A (u + u_z -w,i/) + B (i + - o>,r) + C (w + - w x) = 0, 

and its foous may be found from - ’ = ^ c 

For the characteristic is the locus of the - lints whose directions of motion are 
perpendioular to the normal to the plane, and the foous is the point whose direction 
of motion is perpendicular to the plane 

What do these equations become when the oentral axis is the axis of r? 
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Ex. 7. The loons of the characteristics of planes which pass through a given 
straight line is a hyperboloid of one sheet; the shortest distance between the given 
straight line and the central axis being the direction of one principal diameter, 
and the other two being the internal and external bisectors of the angle between 
the given straight line and the central axis. Prove also that the loous of the fooi 
of the planes is the conjugate of the given straight line. 

Ex. 8. Let any surface A be fixed in a body and move with it, the normal 
planes to the trajectories of all its points envelope a second surfaoe B. Prove that 
if the surface B be fixed in the body and move with it, the normal planes to the 
trajectories of its points will envelope the surface A : so that the surfaces A and It 
have conjugate properties, each surface being the locus of the foci of the tangent 
planes to tbe other. Prove that if one surface is a quadric the other is also a 
quadric. 


Moving Axes and Euler's Equations. 

248. It has been shown in Art. 230 that when a body is 
moving about a fixed point 0 the disjilacement in the time dt may 
be constructed by turning the body round three straight lines OA, 
OB, 0C through certain angles eo,dt, w.,dt, co } dt. In the same way 
we may construct the displacement during the next interval dt by 
rotating the body round three other straight lines OA', OB', OC' 
through certain other angles io y 'dt, to fit, a 3 'dt. If these two 
systems of axes are infinitely close and the motion of the body is 
continuous, the angular velocities o>,', &c., will differ from a> 1 , &c., 
by infinitely small quantities. The axes of reference are then 
called moving axes. It should be noticed that to 3 dt measures the 
angle of rotation round Oz, not relatively to the moving plane 
which contains OA and OC, but with reference to some plane fixed 
in space passing through the instantaneous position of OC. 

249. Let Ox, Oy, Oz be the rectangular axes fixed in space 
and let <o x , a y , to z be the components of the angular velocity of a 
body at the time t. Let OA, OB, OC be three rectangular axes 
moving about the fixed point 0 and let ®,, co 3 , o> 3 be the com¬ 
ponent angular velocities of the same body at the same time. 
If these two systems of axes coincide in position at the time t, 
<»j = m x , co 2 = o)y, a) s =<Oi, but at the time t + dt the two systems 
will have separated and we can no longer assert that + da> 3 and 
a t + da> 2 are necessarily equal. 

We shall now show that if the moving axes are fixed in the body, 
then da > 3 = dto z as far as the first order of small quantities. Let 
OR, OR' be the resultant axes of rotation of the body at the times 
t and t + dt, i.e. let a rotation Sldt about OR bring the body into 
the position in which OC coincides with Oz at the time t ; and 
let a further rotation Sl'dt about OR' bring the body into some 
adjacent position at the. time t + dt while in the same interval dt, 
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OG moves into the position OC'. Then according to the definition 
of a differential coefficient 

d<o a cos R'C' — fl cos RC 

,, = limit — - —, - - , 

dt dt 

dto z .. . fi' cos Rz — H cos Rz 

* = limit — -, — 

dt dt 

The angles RC and Rz are equal by hypothesis. Since OC is 
fixed in the body, it makes a constant angle with OR' as the body 
turns round OR', the angles R'C and R'z are therefore also equal. 
Hence these differential coefficients are also equal. 


250. The preceding proposition is a particular case of a 
fundamental theorem in the theory of moving axes. This general¬ 
ized theorem applies not merely to angular velocities hut to any 
vector or directed quantity which obey ‘ the parallelogram-law. 

By Art. 215 the moving system of axes is turning round some 
instantaneous axis with an angular velocity which we may call 6. 
Let 0,, 6., 0, be the components of 0 
about the axes OA, OB, OC. Then in 
the figure 0j represents the rate at 
which any point in the circular are B <' 
is moving along that arc. 6.. is the rate 
at which any point of CA is moving 
along CA and so on. 

Let V u V 2 , Vj and V x , V y , V z be 
the components of any vector vith re¬ 
gard to the moving axes OA, OB, OC, 
and the fixed axes Ox, Oy, Oz respectively. Let a, ft, y be the 
direction angles of Oz referred to OA, OB, OC; then 
V z = V, cos a + V, cos ft + V, cos y, 

/. V z = V 3 cos a+V 2 cos ft + V, cosy — F, sin «a — F„.sin ft ft— V, sin yy. 



Let the axis Oz coincide with OC at the time t, then a=\rr, 
ft — \' rr < y = 0. Hence 

V z = V t _v,a-VJ3. 

Now a is the angular rate at which the axis OA is separating 
from a fixed line Oz momentarily coincident with OC, hence ri=0 2 . 
Similarly ft = — 8 X . Writing the theorem at full length we have 


dV l= dV 3 
dt dt 
dV x = dV\ 
dt dt 
dV y dV 2 


-VA+ va. 


-VA+VA, 


Similarly 
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Let the vector V be the resultant angular velocity 12 of a body 
about an instantaneous axis (Art 233) then Fi = o»i, V a = 
V a — to t while V x = ® x , V y = o)y, V t = 03 2 We have therefore 


dw z dm 
dt ~ dt 


1 — ®i0 a + tojS i. 


If the moving axes are fixed m the body they have the same 
instantaneous axis as the body and 0 = 12; hence also 0,= ®!, 

6 a = <o a . It follows at once that • 

dt dt 


251 As another example let x, y, z be the coordinates of some 
point G (say the centre of gravity of a moving body) referred to 
the moving axes OA, OB, OC. Let u, v, w be the components of 
the velocity of G paiallel to the same axes and X, Y, Z the com¬ 
ponents of the accelerations. Then since both the lesultant 
velocity and the resultant acceleration are vectors or directed 
quantities 


dx nn 
= di -y0, + x0 J( 

X~ d £-ri, + V>0: 

= d! -zOi + *0* 

Y= d J t -w6 1 + u9„ 

= j t -x0 i + y0 u 

Z = ( ^-u6. + v6 1 . 
at 


These results will be useful afterwards 

The demonstration here given of the fundamental thiorem on moving axes ib 
founded on the method used by Prof Slesser in the Quarterly Journal, 1858, to 
prove u 3 =ii. Another very simple proof is given in the chapter on moving axes 
at the beginning of vol II of this treatise. 

252. Euler’s dynamical equations. To determine the 
general equations of motion of a body moving about a fixed point 0. 

Let x, y, z be the coordinates of any particle m referred to 
axes Ox, Oy, Oz fixed m space 

Taking moments about the axis of z we have by D’Alembert’s 
principle 

2m(xy-yx) = K 

Let w X) (o y , m z be the angular velocities of thd body about the 
axes, then 

iA (OyZ-(o z y, j) = <o,x- w x z, ^ - (o x y - (OyX, 
x = zioy — y(o z + m v ( a x y — eo y x) - a> z {w^c — (o x z), 

V = — z&x + “z (»' y z - a#) — (o x ( u> x y — Wyx) 

These we shall presently substitute in the equation of moments. 

Let ®j, ® 2 , ® 3 be the angular velocities of the body about three 
rectangular axes OA, OB, 00 fixed in the body. Let these 
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coincide with the axes fixed m space at the time t, then «a x = as x , 
a>j = <o y , a, = a>z, ®! = 6» x , d> a = m y , d > 3 = (»*, by Art 249 

The advantage of using axes fixed m the body is that the 
moments and products of inertia are then constants If we choose 
as these axes of cooidmates the principal axes at the fixed point, 
we have the additional simplification that all the products of 
inertia aie zero In substituting for x, y in the equation of 
moments we may therefoie omit all the terms of a which do not 
coutain y and all the terms of y which do not contain x We 

thus have 1m (a 4 + if) a) 3 + 1m (a 4 - if) &),&> = N 

If A, B, C be the pnncipil moments of unrtu a) the fixed 
point 0, this becomes 

C~3t ~(A — B) (o,io - A r 

Similarly A d “' - (B - C) a, m, = L, B - (C - A) = M 

These aie called Eulei s dynamical equations 

2)3 We know by DAlembeif’s principle that the moment 
of the effective foices about anj ‘•tiaight line is equal to that of 
the impress.d foices The tqintions of Euler theiefoie indicate 
that the mumeuts of the effective foices about the principal axes 
at the fixed point aie eipie&sed by the left hand sides of the above 
equations If there is no point of the bod) which is fixed m 
space, the motion of the bod) about its centre of giavit) is the 
same as if thit point were fixed In this > isc if A, B C be the 
pnncipil moments at the ecntie of grant), the left-hand sides of 
Eulei’s equations give the moments of the effective forces about 
the principal axes it the centre of grant) If we want the 
moment about an) otlnr straight line pissi g through the fixed 
point, we may find it b) simpl) icsolving these moments by the 
rules of statics 

Ex 1 If 2r=Aia l - + L<ii 2 - + Cu i - and O be the moment of the impressed foroee 
about th« instantaneous axis O the resultant angular velocity, then ^ =GG 

Ex 2 A body (say the earth) turning about a fixed point is acted on by forces 
(such as the attractions of the sun or moon) which tend to produce rotation about 
an axis at right angles to the instantaneous axis, show that the angular velocity 
cannot be uniform unless two of the principal moments of inertia at the fixed point 
are equal The axis about which the forces tend to produce rotation is that axis 
about which it would begin to turn if the body were placed at rest 

254 To determine the pressure the fixed point 

Let x, y, z be the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity referred 
to rectangular axes fixed in space meeting at the fixed point, and 
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let P, Q, R be the resolved paits of the pressures on the body in 
these directions. Let g be tne mass of the body. Then we have 

fix = P + XmX 

and two similar equations Substituting for x its value in terms 
a x , u v , <o z we have 

(i {za> y — yw z + a) v (a> x y — a>yx) — w* (a>*<r — ca^z)} — P + tmX 
and two similar equations. 

If we now take the axes fixed m space to coincide with the 
principal axes at the fixed point at the moment under considera¬ 
tion we may substitute for a> y and d> z from Euler’s equations Hence 

m ^(B+C-A^-p + -J)-(•/+«.*)*} -P+SmJ-A*^ 

with similar expressions for Q and R 

255 Ex If G be tbe centre of gravity of the body, show that the terms on 
the left hand sides of the equations which give the pressures on the fixed point are 
the components of two forces, one GH parallel to GII which is a perpendicular 
on the instantaneous axis OI, 0 being the resultant angular velocity, and the other 
O' 3 GK perpendicular to the plane OGK, where GK is a perpendicular on a line OJ 

whose direction cosines are proportional to ^ uy 3 , —■ — Wjw,, 

and O 1 is the sum of the squares of these quantitits 

256. Euler's geometrical equations. To determine the 
geometrical equations connecting the motion of the body m space 
with the angular velocities of the body about the three moving axes, 
OA, OB, 00. 

Let the fixed point 0 be taken as the centre of a sphere of 

r.idius unit) , letX, Y,Z 
and A , B, C be the points 
in which the spheie is 
cut by the fixed and 
moving axes respec¬ 
tively. Let ZC, BA pro¬ 
duced if necessary, meet 
in E Let the angle 
XZC = +, ZC = 0, EC A 
= <(> It is required to 
determine the geometri¬ 
cal relations between 8, 
4>, yfr, and &>,, co 3 , w 3 . 

Draw CX perpendi¬ 
cular to OZ Then since 
yfr is the angle the plane 
COZ makes with a plane 
XOZ fixed in space, the 
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velocity of 0 perpendicular to the plane ZOO is ON d f , which 

, A dyfr dt 

is the same as sin 0 ^, the radius OG ot the sphere being unity. 

Also the velocity of C along ZG is ^. Thus the motion of C is 
, , , dd , -dilr at 

represented by and sin 6 respectively along and perpendi¬ 
cular to ZO, But the motion of 0 is also expressed by the angular 
velocities co, and co. nspcetivrly along BO and CA. These two 
representations of the same motion must therefore he cquiv deni. 
Hence resolving along and perp< ndicul.tr to ZC we have 

(16 

— °>i sln ) H. CO' <f) I 


suid 


dyfr 


^ = — 0), COS <f> + ft) sll) <f> j 

Similaily by lesolvmg along CB and CA wt have 

dO , ddr _ \ 

w,= . sm <p — ' sm 0 costal 


d6 ..dyfr a f 

to = cos + S1U " s111 

These two sits of equations tic equivalent to each other and 
one may be deduced hoin the othei In analgebiaic tiansfonnation 
In the same way by thawing a pnpr ndicular Irom E on OZ we 

may show that the velocity of E perjxndiculai to ZE is ^ sin ZE, 

d-J, dt 

and this is the same .is ^ cos 6 Also the velocity of dl relative 


dct> 


to E along EA is nr the same way "T sm CA and this is the 

same as ,, Hence tin whole velociti of -.1 m space alone AB 
dt j . dd, ic> 

is represented by cos 6 + ^ Hut this motion is also e\- 

piessed by ro,. As befoie these two icpusentatmiis of the same 
motion must be equivalent. Hence we have 

dyfr a dd, 

“'~dl’' 0 ' e+ M 

If in a similar manner we had expressed the motion of any 
other point of the body as Ji, both m teims of at,, an, at, and 
6, (j>, yjr, we should have obtained othei equations But as ive 
cannot have moie than three independent relations, we should 
only arrive at equations which are "Igebraic tiansformations of 
those already obtained. 

257. It is sometimes necessary to espiess the angular velocities of the body 
about the fixed axes OX, OY, OZ in teuns of 8, \p. This may he effected in the 

R. D. 14 
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following manner. Let w x , u> r , u t be the angular velocities about the fixed axes. 
Q the resultant angular velocity If we impress on space and also on the body m 
addition to its existing motion, an angular velocity equal to — 0 about the resultant 
axis of rotation, the axes OA, OB , 00 will become fixed, and the axes OX, 0Y, OZ 
will move with angular velocities — u x , -w # , —a. Hence, m the formula! of the 
text, if we change 0 into - 0, 9 into - 0 into -0, i^, »,» w ill beoome - o> x , 

— u„, u,, and we have 

de d<b dd , tl<f> d<j> dp 

u x = -^-sm 0 + sin 9cos 0, u„ = ^oos 0 + ^ sm 0sm 0, u,= ^cobS + -^ 


268 Ex 1 If p, q, ? be the direction cosines of OZ with regard to the axes 
OA, OB, OG, show that two of Euler’s geometrical equations may be put into the 
symmetrical form 


--qw, + ru_= 0 , 


dq n 

-j*—IWj+pw^O, 


• + <JWj = 0 


The last of these ma\ be obtained by ditfeientiatmg the last of the expressions 
p = -sin0cos 0 , 5 = sin0sm tp, i =coi8 and substituting foi ddjdt fiom Art 236 
The others may be inferred by the rule of symmetiy 

Ex 2 Prove that the direction cosines of eithei set of Euler s axes with regard 
to the other are given by the formulte 

cos A 4 = - sin 0 sin 0 + cos 0 cos 

cos 11 = cos 0 sm 0 + sin 0 cob 0 cos 0 j 

cos A A = - sm 6 cos 0 J 


cos Ah = - bin 0 cos 0 - cos 0 sm 0 cos(A 
cos lfl= cos 0 cos 0 sm 0 sin 0 cos S j 


oos ZB = sm 6 sin 0 
oos AC — sin 8 cos 01 
cos!C= sin d Bin 0 ! 
cos ZC = cos 6 J 


To prove the first three, produce \1 to cut All in V, then the angle A MA=6 
VY=0, jMA= 9O+0, VA = 90- 0 To deduce the second bet from the first, write 
0 + i v for 0 These results are given here foi letciencc as they are useful in the 
higher problems of dynamics 


259 It is dear that instead of referring the motion of the body to the 
principal axes at the fixed point, as Euler has done we may use any axes fixed in 
the body But these arc in general so complicatt d as to be nearly useless When, 
however, a body is making small oscillations about a fixed point, so that some 
three rectangular axes fixed m the body nev er deviate far from three axes fixed in 
space, it is often convenient to refer the motion to these even though they are not 
principal axes In this case e/j, « , v 3 are all small quantities, and we may 
neglect their products and squares The general equation of Art 252 reduces in 
this ease to Cu 3 Du i -Eu l —N, where the coefficients have the usual meanings 
given to them in Chap, i Wc have thus thiec linear equations which may be 
written thus 

Au 1 -fw 2 -Iu 3 =L -J a^Buj-Vu^M, - f-u t -Dw i +Cu J =E 

260 The centrifugal forces. It appears from Euler’s Equations that the 
whole changes of u it w_, a, are not due merely to the direct action of the foroes, 
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but are in part due to the centrifugal forces of the particles tending to carry them 
away from the axis about which they are revolving hor consider the equation 

du , N A- It 
dt=0 + C 

N 

Of the increase du in the time dt, the part — dt is due to the direct action of 

A - II 

the forces whose moment is N, and the part u,wdt is due to the centrifugal 
forces This may be proved as follows 


If a body be lotatim / about an axi » OI with an angulai velocity u, thru tin 
moment oj the centi ifuqal force* of the whole body about the axis Oz is (A -It) Ul e> 
Let P be the position of any partick m, and let r, y, z be its co oidin ites fuen 
X—OP, y=SQ, z = QP Let PI be a perpendicular on OI, 1. 1 Os i, and PS — r 
Then the centrifugal force of the paitieli m is u-rm tending trom Of 

The force u-rm is evidently equivalent to tht fou toicee u xin a-y w’zm, and 
-uAum acting at P parallel to r y and u respectively The moment of tprm 
round 0- is -w’eym vtlnle that of a"ym is the stmi with an oppomtf -ngn The 
moment of ofzin round Oz is rcro Tht so thiee thi rtfore produce no effect 


The force - u 2 um parallel to OI is 
equivalent to the three, -uu,um 
- ww,it in, tow ,u in, acting at P parallel 
to the axes, and their moment round 
Or i-> evidently ivmih (tv,7/ u>r) Now 
the dncction comm s of OI hemg ufw 
wju, ujw, wc n et bv projecting the 
broken line r, y, on OI, 

111 . w u 
u= r + — y t z 

WWW 

theiefore substituting for u, tht 
moment of centrifugal forces about 
Oz is 


P 



Q 


w,io r - w ’rv j w r ) m 


— (“i y - (w, i * w_y -i iv») m, 

= (iV, XI/ f W,WJ/ +10,10,1/. 


Anting i befoie each teirn, and supposing the axes of r y, » to be principal 
axes, then the moment of the centrifugal forces about the principal axis ()„ 

— w,<o 2,m (y l - r) = a,w (A - It) 


Lot the moments of the ctntufugal forces about the principal axes of the body 
be represented by L', 31', A', so that 

L — (It - (*) w,Uj 31 ((. 1 ) 0111 ,, \ = \A -1>) iv,<v , 

and let G be their resultant couple I hi couple G r> usually ealhd th< eentufugal 

couple. 


Since L'u,+ M w, + N'w,=0, it follows that the axi* of the eentufugal couple is 
at right angle* to tin metautaiuou* axis 

Descnbe the momental ellipsoid at the fixed point 0 and let the instantaneous 
axis out its surface in I Let Oil be a perpendicular from 0 on the tangent plane 
at I. The direction cosines of OH are proportional to A tv,, Ilu,, Cu s Since 
Au,L' + Uio,31' + Cw % N' = 0, it follows that the axis of the oentrifugal couple is at 
nght angles to tho perpendicular OH. I’he plane of the centrifugal couple u 
theiefore the plane IOH. 


14—2 
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If pit* be the moment of inertia of the body about the instantaneous axis of 
rotation, we have k , =c i /OP, and T=pk t u 1 is the Vis Viva. We may then easily 
show that the magnitude G of the centrifugal couple in G = T tan <f>, where <f> in the 
angle IOH. 

This couple will generate an angular velocity of known magnitude about the 
diametral line of its plane. By compounding this with the existing angular 
velocity, the change in the position of the instantaneous axis may be found. 

Expressions for Angular Momentum. 

261. We may now investigate convenient formulae for the 
angular momentum of a body about any axis. The importance 
of these has been already pointed out in Art. 75. In tact, the 
general equations of a motion of a rigid body as given in Art. 78, 
cannot be completely expressed until these formula: have been 
found. There are two general methods of proceeding. 

First, we may refer the motion to three axes Ox, Oy, Oz fixed 
in space. To effect this we must discover some sufficiently simple 
expression for the angular momentum about a fixed straight line 
in terms of the co-ordinates of the body (Art. 73). We then use 
the general principle proved in Art. 78, 

d /Angular momentum about, _ /moment of ini-\ 
dt \ a fixed straight line / V pressed forces J ' 

Secondly, we may refer the motion to some convenient system 
of rectangular moving axes. Let //,, It,, It, be the angular momenta 
about three rectangular axes OA, Oil, VC. Let L, M, K be the 
moments of the impressed forces about these axes. Since momenta 
can be compounded and resolved by the parallelogram-law we ha\e 
by Art. 250 

~ Mi + h,0 3 » M, 

( -^~ h A + hA = X. 

262. Angular Momentum about the axis of z. The 

instantaneous motion of a body about a fixed point is given by the 
angular velocities w x , u> v , os z about three axes which meet at the 
point, find the angular momentum about the axis of z. 

Let x, y, z be the co-ordinates of any particle m of the body, 
and u , v', w' the resolved velocities of that particle parallel to the 
axes. Then by Art. 77 the moment of the momentum about the 
axis of z is h 3 = 2m (xv' — yu'). 

Substituting u'—a>yZ—tofy, v =u> 2 x—co x z from Art. 238, we have 
K = 2m (a? + y 1 ) o>, - (2 mxz) w x — (2 myz) a> y . 
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Similarly the angular momenta about the axes of cr and y are 
/i, = 2ra (y- + z-) 03 x — (tmxy) co y — (Imxz) a> z , 
h. t = 2m (z 1 + x 2 ) u) u — (2 myz) w 2 — (2 myx) io x . 

Here the coefficients of a> x , to y , m z are the moments and products 
of inertia about the axes which meet at the fixed point. 

263. If there be no fixed point in the body we must use all 
the six components of motion. The form of the result depends 
ou the point which is chosen as the base. The form is much 
simplified by choosing the centre of gravity as the base point, 
and for the reasons given in Arts. 74, 75 this is gencralh the 
most convenient point. 

Let Oz be the axis about which the angular lreunentum is 
required, and let Ox, Oy be two other axes, thu« forming a set 
of rectangular axes. Lot x //, : be th co-ordinates of the centre 
of gravity. Let the instantaneous motion of the body be con¬ 
structed (as in Art. 238) by the linear velocities a, v, w of the 
centre of gravity parallel to the axes of reference and the angular 
velocities to x , tu„, co z round three parallel axes meeting at the 
centre of gravity. 

By Art 75 the angular momentum about Oz is equal to that 
about a parallel axis through the centre of gravity regarded as 
a fixed point together with the angular momentum of the whole 
mass collected at the centre of gravity. The former of these 
has been found in the last Article and the latter is obviously 
M (xv — yu). The required angular momentum is therefore 
jl/ (,/•« — yit) + Ini (.c 2 + y) a> ; — (2 mxz) w x — (2 myz) w y . 

Here M is the whole mass of the body, and the coefficients of 
w x , a>,j, (o z arc the moments and products of inertia about axes 
which meet at the centre of gravity. 

264. Moving axes. When the axes of reference are moving 
in space, the motion of the body during any time dt is constructed 
by using the components of motion as if the axes were fixed 
for the moment in space. See Art. 24K. In the expressions just 
given for the angular momentum the axes, regarded as fixed in 
space, may be any whatever. Let them be chosen so that any 
set of moving axes coincides with them at the time t. Then these 
formula' will express tlfc* angular momenta about the moving 
axes at that particular moment, whether they continue to occupy 
the same positions in space or not. The formula: are therefore 
quite general and give the instantaneous angular momenta whether 
the axes are fixed or not. 

If the axes chosen are fixed in space the coefficients of <o x , co v , 
a> z in the expression for /i, are generally variable and their changes 
may be governed by complicated laws. In such a case it is more 
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convenient to choose axes fixed in the body, and this is the choice 
made by Euler in his equations of motion, Art 252 

Suppose a body to be moving about a fixed point 0, and 
let its instantaneous motion be given by the angular velocities 
,w,, to,, &>, about axes Ox', Oy', Oz fixed in the body Then the 
angular momentum about the axis of z is 
h-,' = Ctoj — Eto l — Da>, 

where C, E and D are absolute constants, i iz. 

G = 2m (a:' 2 + y-), E = %mxz , D = SwuyV 

If the axes fixed m the body are principal axes, the products 
of inertia vanish The expressions foi the moments of the momen¬ 
tum then take the simple form 

h = it),, h! = Bas_, h = Cto„ 

where A, B, C are the principal moments of the body at the • 
origin supposed to be fixed in space 

We may thus obtain a new pi oof oj Eulers equations Substi¬ 
tuting these values of the angular momenta for h lf h_, h„ in the 
equations of moving axes (Ait 261), the fust beconns 

^ (Ata,) — (Bo) )8 3 + {Gio ) 8 = L 

Since the moving axes are fixed in the body 8 = &> , <?, = &>, 
(Art. 250) and this equation takes the Euluian foim 

A d ^-(B-C)toto = L 

This proof may appear to be shorter than that given in Ait 252, but the two 
proofs are really the same Both depend on a ca'-e of the fundamental tin orem 
of moving axes (Arts 249, 250) One proof requires the substitution of r, y, the 
other requires the equivalent substitution of « , v' (Alt 202) 

265 Working rule to find the angular momenta of a moving 
body about a system of axes Ox, Oy, Oz fixed or moveable. 

Supposing the body to be turning about a fixed point 0, we 
search for a system of axes Ox, Oy , Oz' such that we may easily 
find the angular momenta about them These will generally be 
some axes fixed in the body, and the angular momenta h', /</ 
are then given m the last article 

Let the direction cosines of eithoi system of axes with regard 
to the other be given by the diagram as in Art 
217. Then since momenta follow the parallelo- x y z 

gram-law, the angular momentum about the axis , 
of sis * ih a > a ' 

hi = fh'a 3 + h 2 'b 3 -(- h, r Ci V ^ 

The simplicity of this process depends on the z °i c -> c * 

proper choice of the subsidiary system of axes 
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Oa!, Oy , Oz . Generally the most convenient axes are the 
principal axes of the body at 0. In this case, we have 

h, = + Bwh 3 4- Cco,Cj. 

We have yet to express a,,, &>,, «„ a , b , c,; in terms of the 
co-ordinates of the body, Art 73 If these co-ordinates are the 
Eulorian angles 0, <f>, ifr their Eulerian values are given at length 
in Arts 2o6, 25b, 


266 When the body is iana ml, so that two pi incipal moments 
of inertui A and li are equal, two simple expressions can be found 
for the angulwt momenta about the axes (h, Oy, Uz 

Fust Let two of the co-oidmates of thelsulv he ll K Eulenan 
angles 0, ifr of the axis of symnn trj Referring to thi ngure of 
Art. 256, let the axes Ox', Oz coincide with OF, OC (hen A = () 
and we see bv a simple mspu tion of th< tiguu. that eo, = - yjr sin 0, 
( 0 _ ~ 0. The angular inonu nta about Oa, <)f, Oz' being Am,, Aw!, 
('to we have by a simple i< solution 


h, 

h 


, ( . d0 . . di]r) 

= A -. — Sin sir — sill 0 C OS 0 cos sir -f f 
( at T dt) 

= A | cos sp- ^ — sin 0 c o-. 0 sm sfr 


+ ('(I) ''111 0 COS ijr, 
+ Oa) j sin 0 sin sfr, 


h = A sin- 0 + Cm cos 0 

dt 

We might substitute for <u its value given by Euler’s third 
geometrical equation, but this would introduce dip'dt into the 
equation, and it will geueially be found more convenient to 
retain to,. 


In this way the anyular momenta of a umaxal body about any 
straight lines me expressed in terms of the direction angles of the 
a ns of the body and the angular velocity uboi it 

Seiandh/, instead of the unsyrametrical oooidmates 9, y we may u°e the direc¬ 
tion cosines £, f,,( tlic axis of the body hollowing the mlt of Art. 76 we shall 
replace the body by n system of equimomtutal particles. Suppose we attach to the 
avis OC one or more imaginary pai tides so that then united moment of inertia 
about any axis through O peipuidicului to OC is equal to A Let these partioles 
move about with the axis The motion of the axis is gi ten by the angular velocities 
«i, and therefore the angular momenta of these particles about the axes OA, 01) 
are cleaily Aw ,, Aw_. These are the bame as tho e of the body The angular 
momentum of the particles about OC is zero llmce the angular momenta of the 
body about OA, <)]), OC arc the same as those of the particles together with 
an angular momentum Cw i about OC It follows by the 11 parallelogram law” 
that the same equality holds for all axes. 

Hence the anqalin momentum of a uniai body about any axis through 0 is the 
same as that of one oi more particles arranged a loan its arts (so that their umtid 
moment of inertia about O is equal to -I) togethei mth the angular momentum Ca t 
about the axis. 
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Let a single particle be placed on the axis of the body at a distance unity from 
the origin. Its mass is therefore represented by A. Let be the co-ordinates 
of this particle referred to the axes x, y, z, then (£ijf) are also the direction cosmeB 
of the axu. The angular momenta about the axeb of co ordinates are therefore 


l h =A ( 

dt u dy' 
v dt s dt, 


h=A ( 

•dt 4 dt) 

1 + Cu> 7J, 

} h =A ( 

’ dr, <1 1 ' 

?dt-'dt, 



If we wish to use 0, <p instead of the dnection cosines t, rj, f we write foi 
{,17 ftheii values { = sin 8 cos if>, ij = sin 0 bin \jj, f=cosfl The substitution in the 
last equation is easily effected if we remember the lule m the diffeicntial calculus 
tdi7-ijd{=7 2 d^ See Ait 77 We then arrive at the same results for the angulai 
momenta h lt h , h 1 as befoie 

If the muaxal body is mal m<] small osi illation* and the axis Of is always so 
nearly coincident with the axis Oz that we can i eject the squaus of 0, we have 
4 = flcos^ ti=B f 1 

, , dr, , , d£ . , 

- IjH-t l, = l dt + C U y h-(u 

These are veiy simple fomiul® for the angular momenta about the fixed axes 

If the body is moving freely in space we use the centre o' giavity instead of tlit 
fixed point In this case it is convenient to attach to tin. axis tv.o < qual partith s 
at equal distances on each side of the centre of gravity, «o that the centre of 
gravity of the imaginary system is the same aB that of the body The angulai 
momentum of the free body about any straight line is then the same as that of the 
system of particles together with the couple Cw about the axis 

J Ex 1 A body not ncccssanly uniaxnl is turning about a fixtd point O Thiee 
paiticles are attachtd to the principal axes at such distances a b, c from O that 
Ma"=l(H + C- A), Vi 2 =J(f-M -L) l/<-= J {-f +B-C) 

Prove that the angulai momentum of the body about any sti light line through O is 
equal to that of these particles lhis follows at once from Ait 76 

Ex 2 A rod is constrained to lemain on the surface of a smooth cone of 
revolution having its vertex at the point of suspension of the rod Show that the 
angular motion of the rod round the axis of the cone is the same as that of a 
simple pendulum of length a sin a/sin ft where a is the length of the rod, a the 
semivertical angle of the cone and ft the angle the axis of the cone makes with 
the vertical [St John’s Coll ] 

To find the moments of the effective foioes, collect the mass at an equimomental 
point To find the moments of the impressed forces collect the mass at the 
centre of gravity. Equating the moments about the axis of the cone the result 
follows at once. 

y Ex 3 A body is turning about a fixed point 0 and has all its puncipal 
moments of inertia at 0 equal. If 8, <f>, be the Eulenan co-ordinates of the axes 
OA, OS, OC, fixed in the body, show that the angular momenta about the axes 
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fixed in space are respectively 

h x = A (-Bm f 6+ Bineoos^j>), h_=A (cos 1 / 4)4 bin 6 sin $</>), k,=A(**+c obs'^Y 

V dt dt J 

267 Ex 1 The motion of a body is given by the Imeat vilncities (it, v, w.) of 
the centre of qianty and the angulai ulocities (u x , u„, u t ), piove that the angulai 

momentum about the stiaight lint X —t = 9 = i - ^ , s eqlla i to 

l ill n 1 

1/1,4 nth + nh l 1/ f, in, n 
u i, u 

i a h 

uhcie 31 n the mast of the body, h ,, Ii Ii have the talu s /no, in 4it. 262, and 
(/, lit, n) are till actual dirution cosines at the quen stiaight line 

Tins may be done by tl« use of the piinciple provoi in Ait 'i The angular 
momentum about a parallel to tlic given axis is c u arly //,,*» /, + , ( We must 
now find the angular momentum of the whole nr ss collected at the centre of gravity 
louud the given stiaight line and add these two itsults together 

Referring to the tiguie in Alt 248 lit P be the point (Jyh) Let us find 
the angular momentum about a set of ares parall, 1 to the given co ordinate axes 
with Tim ongin It is clear that is P pioductd will be. the new axis of - The 
moment ot the velocity of the oiigm O about .N7 J is seen to be ,, MN -1 t)M, 
which is the same as ug-il this tends m tlic positive direction lound \1‘ 
Similaily the moments ot the velocities oi f) about the parallels to x and i/ will be 
ill -u<i and uf- uli If wi multiply these tlirei by (n 1, in) respcctivclv, we have 
thf moment of the velocity of the ccntie of giavity about the stiaight line 
Multiplying this by 1/ we have the angulai momentum of the mass at the centie ot 
gravity The iequired result follows at onct 

Ex 2 To find tlu angulai miimiiitiim of a body i bout tin instantaneous arts 
and oho about any piipimluulai axis uhah minuets tin mstmitamoils aris 

Taking the instantaneous axis foi the axis of , we may use the expiebsions toi 
/'i i h, given in Art 262 

In oui case w x -0, u, = 0 and w, = U where 0 lb tin ics’iltant angular velocity 
of the body The angulai momenta about the axes ot r, y, - are therefoie lespec 
tively h, — - (Lmm-) 11 h = (l,»v 1 ( 2 , h l =-m (i l +y )S2 

It nppeais theiefore that the angulai momentum about any straight line Ox 
perpendicular to the instantanfous axis a is not ^ero unless tlie pioduct oi inertia 
about those two axes is 7ero 

To understand this piopeily yve must icmember that the angulai velocities 
u x , in,,, w 1 ait used merely to constiuct the motioi of the body during the time 
dt Reterimg to the figure of Art 248, lit 0: be the instantaneous axis, then the 
particle of the body at I’ is moving peipendiculai to the plane PLO, and therefore 
the duection of its velocity is not paialltl to Ox and does not intersect Ox The 
velocity ot this particle has therefore a moment about Oi although Oi is peipen 
dicular to the instantaneous axis Let 6 be the angle P31 Is , / =PM, then 

> 6)= 1/2 — 21/ = I J U) X - rZW_ - I l/Wg, 

so that the angular velocity t) of the particle P about Ox vanishes yyhen w I =0 and 
«„=0, only yvhen the partiole lies m either of the planes xy or yz. 
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< Ex. 8. A straight line OL turns about a fixed point 0 so that ^-=N where ft is 

the angular momentum of a body and N the moment of the impressed forces 
about OL. Prove that eveiy point of OL is moving perpendicularly to the plane 
which contains it and the resultant axis of angular momentum at 0 

Ex. i. A triangular area ACB whose mass is 31 is turning round the side CA 
with an angular velocity u. Show that the angular momentum about the side 
CD is -faMab sin 3 Cu>, where a and b are the sides containing the angle C 
A Ex. 5 Two rods 04, AB, are hinged together at A and suspended from a fixed 
point 0 The system turns with angulai velocity u about a vertical stiaight line 
thiough 0 so that the two rods are m a vertical plane If 0, <p be the inclinations 
of the rods to the veitical, a, b their lengths, 31 31' then masses, show that the 
angular momentum about the vertical axis is 

u [() 31+ JP)a 3 sm 3 0 + 31'ab sm 6 sin <t> + J 1/ b- sin- 0] 

Ex 6. A right cone, whose vertex 0 is fixed, has an angular velocity w com¬ 
municated to it about its axis OC, while at the same time its axis is bet moving 
in space. The semi angle of the cone is 3 ir and itfa altitude is ft If d be the 
inclination of the axis to a fixed straight line Or and J/ the angle the plane zOC 
makes with a fixed plane through Oz, piove that the angulai momentum about 

Oz is | ilfft 3 ^sin 2 0^4 1 si cos 9^, where 31 is the mass of the cone 

Ex 7 A rod AB is suspended by a string fiom a fixed point O and is moving 
m any manner If (1, m, it) (p, </, i) be the dnection cosines of the Rtring and rod 
referred to any rectangulai axes Or, ()y, Oz, show that the angulai momentum 
about the axis of z is 


I/6 3 l 


dm 


\ (It 


dl\ ,,n- / dq dp, (ib { 

(**-« f,) j 31 *(> 


dm 

It 


dp , ib/ 

m ,n +t di 


dt y 


where M is the mass of the rod, and a, ft are the lengths of the rod and string 


268. As exrimples of the ust of the explosions foi the 
angular momentum of a bod) we shall appl) them to the solution 
of two problems on the motion of a bod) in three dimensions. 
In these the axes of reference an fixed in space, the use of 
moving axes being reserved foi the present. Foi furthei informa¬ 
tion we must refer the leadei to the second volume where a 
whole chapter is devoted to examples and illustrations of the 
different methods of finding the motion ot a body in three dimen¬ 
sions 


PsobizEM I. A untaxal top spins on a pujictly rough table nith its aits nearly 
vertical, find the small oscillations of the top*. 

Let 0 be the apex, OC the axis of the top Let C and A be the moments of 
inertia about the axis OC and any perpendicular to OC through O Since the 
centre of gravity G of the top is in its axis, the impressed forces have no moment 
about OC. Also A = B, hence by Euler’s third dynamical equation Ciij = 0 


* The general motion of a top under the action of gravity will be considered in 
the second volume. The small oscillations of unsymmetneal and molined tops will 
be found in that volume. A slight historical account will also be given. 
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Thus the angular velocity of the top about its axis is always the same. Let 
u 3 =n be this constant angular velocity. 

Let f, 7/, f be the direction cosineR of OC referred to 
fixed axes in space, viz. Ox, (hj, Oi where Oz is vertical. 

Since the axis of the top is to be always very nearly 
vertical we have £=I while |, t\ are small quantities 
whose squares will be neglected. Let 1=00, and let 
the mass be represented by unity. 

The moments of gravity acting at G round the axes V 
are found by the usual formulae 

L=yZ-:Y= - I/iti il=zX-xZ=l<i( 
where Y=0, V=0, Z= - // are the components of gravity. Tim ngular momenta 
of the body about these axes are by Art. 26f>, 

Iq — - Ai) t Cm£ /(_=.!£ . Cnt). 

Hence by Art. 201 we have 

- At)+ (.'»£ = - tjl7} -lf + ( 117} -- Ij'lt;. 

The equation obtained by using the angular momentum about the axis of z merely 
shows over again that u 3 is constant, a result .already deduced from Euler’s 
equations. 

To solve these we put J-f'cos (pt+f) t) = Q sin (pt + f) 

substituting we find 

(Ap‘ t ill | Q - CnpP=0, CnpQ - (AfP+gl) P=0. 

These give Ap- + (jl= 4 Cng. 

It is unnecessary to take both the signs on the right hand side. If we choose one 
sign the effect of the other sign is merely to change the sim of p and this merely 
alters the as yet undetermined constants y and /. Without loss ot generality we 
may choose the upper sign. This makes both the resulting values of p positive. 
It also gives P=Q. The values of p are 

2Ap=Cu 1 ((Pm 2 - AgAt)-. 

Representing these two by p-p, and p, we have 

i = P, COS (p t l + .(,) + P, COS IjU /„) 
sin (mj t + /, ) + P s sin (pA + /.,) 

where I’,, P.,,f, , are four constants to be determined by the initial values of £, y, f, y. 
Let us represent the initial values of the co-ordinates by the suffix zero. Then 



£„ = Pj cos/j +P, cos /., - 1 „ = IV*! sin /, + IV*, sin 

jj„-P,sin/,+I'„sin/ 2 , 77 „ = P,M] cos.q t- P.gj.., cos . 

These give (/<1 “ j?" ” +{)" + ■ 

P-y iPi - Pi )-= (y„ - Mit..)' 4 (ill + *h VoH 

If 8, if/ be the angular co-ordinates of the axis we have 

tP=p+v‘=Py+v.? +2/y*., cos !o*,-bj) f+/,-/ 3 } 

tf^=«-^=I , I Vr+ J ’ 2 S ^+ f i i> = (Mi + MsJCOS f+/i-/j|. 


Supposing Pj and P, not to be equal we see that 8 can never vanish, i.e. the axis of 
the top can never become strictly vertic .. Also ^ will never vanish unless 
PiP a (*4 + is greater than P,Vi +P a Vs i.e. the plane ZOC will revolve round OZ 
always in the same direction or with temporary reversions of direction according as 


Pj/P, does not or does lie between p i jp 1 and nnity. 
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In order that P, =P 2 it is necessary that initially 

2 (ty - fit) = (a*i+/*J (£*+’»’)• 

This requires that \j/ should initially differ fiom \ + /u._.) by small quantities of 

the order P. In this case ^ will keep one sign throughout the motion and the axis 
will become vertioal at a constant interval equal to 2 it/(mi - m-J. 

We have assumed that the values of p are both real and unequal. If the value 
of n be so small that the values of p are imaginary, the values of £ and g will 
oontain real exponentials. In this case the values of £ and g do not in general 
remain small. This indicates that the top has not sufficient rotation about itB axis 
to keep the axis vertical. It will fall away from its initial position. 

If CW^igAl the two values of p are real and equal. In this case it will be 
seen that the equations are satisfied by 

£ = i’ 1 cofi (pt + ;,) + Pj cos (pt + 1 J 
7) = P, sin (pt +/i)4 P.1 sin (pt + f,), 

so that the motion is in general unstable. The axis of the top cannot remain 
nearly vertical unless the initial conditions are sucli that I\ = 0. 

Ex. A uniaxal body lotates about its axis with an angulai velocity n. Two 
inextensible strings are attached to two points on the axis at distances, each equal 
to ft, from the centre of gravity G of the body. The other extremities of the strings 
are attached to two points fixed in space. The length of each string is n and its 
tension is T. The mass of the body is unity. Piovt that the period 2ir//> of the 
linear oscillations of G is given by ap- = '2T. while the periods 2?r/q of the angulai 
oscillations of the axis are given by Aq-~ Cmj — 21’ (« + b) ft/d. 

269. Proki.km II. To find the motion of a spftrir on a perfectly rough plane. 

Let the plane be taken as tho plane of ry and let F, P' be the frictions at the 
point of contact resolved parallel to these axes. Let V, Y be the resolved impressed 
forces which we shall suppose to act through the centie. Let a be the radius of 
the sphere, k its radius of gyration about a diametei and let its mass be unity. 

Consider the diameters parallel to the axes of r and ;/. The angular momenta 

about them are k i u l and A a w>- These 
directions are fixed m space, hence we 
have by Art. 78 or 261, 

k-u l =F'a t -Fa. 

If n and v be the velocities of the 
centre of gravity parallel to the axes 
« = X + V, i = rt /•'. 

Also since the point of contact with 
the plane does not slide it-au,— 0, r 4 nw,=0. 

Eliminating F, F’ w, and w, we find 

du _ n 3 dr _ n‘ 

dt It ~ <P+ k* 1 ’ 

These are the equations of motion of a sphero moving as a particle without 
rotation on a smooth plane under the action of the same forces but reduoed in 
the ratio o s /(a s + fc s ). Since k J =f a 2 we may enunciate this result as follows. 
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17 a homogeneous sphere* toll on a perfectly tough fixed plane undci the action of 
any forces whatever, whose texultant passu, though tlu untie of the sphre, the motion 
of the centre is the same as if tlu plant wire smooth and all the fonts litre itducul to 
Jive sevenths of then for mu mint 

i/fix 1 If the plane is not perfectly rough yet if the oocQicien of fuction ib 
greater than J RjZ where R is the resultant impressed foioe par illtl to the plane 
and / the normal force prove that the friction will always be sufficient to prevent 
the sphere from sliding 

x 2 A sphere is placed on an inclined plane sufficiently rough to prevent 
sliding and a velocity in any dnccti m is cc mnmmcatcd to it Show that he path 
of the centie will be a parabola II V be thi initial lionzontal eloci v of the 
centre, a the inclination of the plint to the lion/on t’i latus rt fum will be 
V* V-jg sin a 

Ex -i 4 homogeneous sphere loll- in a pirieetly ough plan under the action 
of a force varying inversely is the squan of th oi tance fiom i po i t in the plane 
of motion of the centie piove that us u ntie 1 ihes a t me section, and if, when 
the distance of its centie fiom the centie of f nee is ont quaiter of the major axis 
of its oi bit the sjiliue come to a smooth ) irt of tn< pi me toe major axis of the 
orbit will be suddenly reduced in flit latio 7 H [Trrn Coll] 

Ex 4 \ homn^i ncc us sphere in nes, without lotation on a smooth horizontal 

plane, under the aetion of a central foice -ueh that tlit centre of the sphete 
dt enbts an ellijise with the centri of force in the tot ns If the sphere airive at a 
pait of the plane which is perfectly rough when the distance of its centre from the 
centre of foice is 1 nth of tlu majoi avis of its orbit show ihit the nnjor axis is 
diminished in tlu i vtio 7 1 2 h It the sjiheie cornea un to the smooth part of 
the plane whin the distance of its centre fiom tlit loeus is the same traction 
ns before of the major avis, tlu major avis is again dmuiushed in the -amc ratio 

Ex "i Two splicits equil in volumi 1 ut ol difh e it masse- uttiact each otliei 
according to thi law ot natuie and toll on a lough jilme Show thattheveu.li 
describe ellipses i datively to then common centie of giavitv with that point foi a 
focus 

270 The primipal axis aie geneially elio-en v-tl axe 1 of leference because 
the momonts of the effictive forces loi these aie extremely simple Thus the 
somiwhat long equations ot Vrt 2 jJ ieduce to the simple Euleiian forms when 
leferred to principal axes Hut sometimes it is mipoitant to choose othei axes 
which suit better tlu geometrical emdituns of the pioblem The discussion of 
such axes is restivcd foi the second volume of this tieatise But when the motion 
is steady, so that the angulai velocities are constant the unreduced equations of 
Ait 252 will sometimes tale so simple a form that an easy solution can be found 

Ex A hi oi i/ bodg is attachd In/ tuo hngi s to a ioi i ontal a ns about ir/uc h it is 
dipable of moving fruit/ l lu aus is made to lotati tilth a uniform angulai vtloiity 
w about a urtual tins inti rsu ting it m a paint O Jt i nqunul to find the 
loiuhtions that the body may bi iiuluud at a oust mt an fie to tin urtual 

* Ihis theorem was given by the auth • as a pioblem in the Mathematical 
Tnpos 1800, see the solutions foi that yeai Another demonstiation is given in 
the second volume by which a conesponding theoiem is obtained foi the case in 
whioh the sphere rolls on another sphere. 
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Let the horizontal axis which is fixed in the body be taken as the axis of z. 
Then the vertical lies m the plane of try, let it make angles 0 and jir — 6 with the 
axes of * and y. The whole system turns round the vertical with an angular 
velocity oi Hence by resolution oi x =oi coa 0, u ( =ukinS, &>,=0 Remembering 
that these angular velocities are constant, the general equation of moments of 
Art. 252 becomes -Smry w/) + 2m (T 2 -y-)oi x oi„=N. 

To find N, we resolve the weight Mg parallel to the axes, then X = - Mg cos 0, 
Y= - Mg sin 0, Z =0. If (x y z) be the coordinates of the centre of gravity we have 
N=xY-yX. The required relation between oi and 0 is theiefore 

w 2 {cos 2$2mxy - $ sin 202m (r 3 - y 2 )} —Mg (r sin 0- y cos 0) 

The integrals 2 may and 2m (x 1 - y 2 ) can be expressed m terms of the moments 
and produote of inertia of the body m the usual manner. 

Problems on steady motion may often be easily solved by a direct application of 
D’Alembert’s principle Thus, in the problem just discussed, each element of the 
body describee with uniform angulaT velocity a hon/ontal cncle whose centre is in 
the vertical axis. If r be the radius of this circle the effective force on the element 
is mot 2 ! and its direction is along the radius The body may therefore be regarded 
as being m equilibrium under the action of its weight and a system of forces acting 
directly fiom the veitical axis and varying as the distance from that axis The 
equation found above may be obtamed by taking moments about O. 

Ex. 1. If the body be pushed along the axis of z and made to rotate about the 
vertical with the same angular velocity as before, show that no effect is produced 
on the inclination of the body to the vertical 

Ex 2 If the body be a heavy disc capable of turning about a hou/ontal axis 
0: in its own plane, show that the plane of the disc will be veitical unless k 2 u 2 >qh, 
where h is the distance of the centre of gravity of the disc from Oz and I the radius 
of gyration about Oz. 

Ex d. If the body be a circular disc capable of turning about a horizontal axis 
perpendicular to its plane and intersecting the disc m its circumference, show that 
if the tangent to the disc at the hinge make an angle 0 with the vertical, the 
angular velocity w is given by ora tin $=g 

Ex. 4. Two equal balls A and li aie attached to the extremities of two equal 
thin rods Aa, Bb The ends a and b aie attached by hinges to a hxt d point 0 and 
the whole is set m rotation about a vertical through 0 as in the governor of the 
steam engine. // the man of the tods be neglected show that the time of rotation 
is equal to the time of oscillation of a pendulum whose length is the vertical distance 
of either sphere below the hinges at 0 


Ex. 5 If in the last example in be the mass of either tlun rod and M that of 
either sphere, l the length of a rod, r the radius of a sphere, h the depth of either 

centre below the hmge, then the length of the pendulum is * ^ ^ + ') +\ml t 

l + i M(l-ti) + ^ml 


ON FINITE ROTATIONS 

271. When the rotations to be compounded aie finite in magnitude, the rule 
to find the resultant is somewhat complicated. As already mentioned m Art. 229 
suoh rotations are not very important in rigid dynamios. We shall therefore 
only briefly mention a few propositions which may throw light on those already 
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discussed when the motion is infinitely small. We begin with the proposition 
corresponding to the parallelogram of angular velocities. 

uea' Theorem. A body hint two rotations, (1) a rotation obout an axis 
OA through an angle 8; (2) a subsequent rotation about an axis OB through an angle 
8', and both these axes are fixed in space. It is required to compound the rotations. 

Let lengths measured along OA, OB represent these rotations in the manner 
explained in Art. 231. 

Let the directions of the axes OA, OH cut a spheie whose centre is at 0 in 
A and B. On this sphere measure the angle BA C equal to ^ 0 in a direction opposite 
to the rotation round OA and also 
the angle ABC equal to \ 8' in the 
same direction as the rotation 
round OH, and let the arcs inter¬ 
sect in C. Lastly, measure the 
angles BAC, ABC' respectively 
equal to BAC, ABC, bat on the 
other side of A B. 

The rotation 8 round OA will 
then carry any point B in OC into 
the straight line OC, and tho sub¬ 
sequent rotation 8' about OB will carry the point P back into OC. Thus the points 
in OC are unmoved by the double rotation and OC is therefore the axis of the 
single rotation by which tho given displacement of the bod y may be constructed. 
The straight line OC is called the lesultant axis of rotation. If the order of the 
rotations were reversed, so that the body was rotated fust about OB and then about 
OA, the resultant axis would be OC. 

If the axes OA, OB were fixed in the body, the rotation 8 about OA would bring 
OB into a position OB'. Then the body may be In ought from its first into its 
last position by rotations 8, 8' about the axes OA, OB' fixed in space. Henoe the 
same construction will again give the position of the resultant axis and the rotation 
about it. 

To find the magnitude 8" of the rotation about the r’sultant axis OC we notice 
that if a point 1‘ be taken in 0.1, it is unmoved by the rotation 8 about OA, and 
the subsequent rotation 8' about OB will bring it into the position P', where PP' 
is bisected at right angles by the plane OBC. But the rotation 8" about OC must 
give P the same displacement, henoe in the standard case 8" is twice the external 
angle between the planes OCA, OCB. If the order’ of the rotations be reversed, 
the rotation about the resultant axis OC would be twice the external angle at C, 
which is the same as that at C. Bo that though the position of the resultant axis 
of rotation depends on the order of rotation the resultant angle of rotation is 
independent of that order. 

272. A rotation represented by twice any internal angle of the spherical 
triangle ABC is equal and opposite to that represented by twice the corresponding 
external angle. For since the sum of the internal and external angles is r, these 
two rotations only differ by 2*-; and it is evident that a rotation through an angle 
2w cannot alter the position of any point of the body. This is merely another way 
of saying that when a body turns about a fixed axis it may be brought from one 
given position to another by turning the body either way round the axis. 
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373. The role for compounding finite rotations may be stated thus: 

If ABC be a tphencal mangle, a lotation lovnd OA from C to D through twice 
the internal angle at A, followed by a rotation round OB fiom A to C though twice 
the internal angle at D, n equal and opponti to a lotation lound OC from B to A 
through twice the internal angle at C 

It will be noticed that the order in which the ares are to he taken as we travel 
round the tnanglc is opposite to that of the rotations. 

As the demonsti ations in Ait 271 are only modifications of those of Rodugnes, 
we may call this theorem after his name Rodrigues’ paper may be found in the 
fifth volume of Liouville'i Join tuil 

Ex. 1. If two rotations 9, 6' about two axes OA, OB at right angles be com¬ 
pounded into a single lotation <p about an axis OC then 

tan COA — tan 40' cosec \B, tan COB = tan ^ 9 eo'-ec 1 $ , and con \<p = cos 1 0 cos A 9. 

274. Sylvester’s Theorem Tioni Itodugue-. thcoiom we ma\ deduce Sylves- 
tei’b theorem by drawing the polar triangle A'l> t Since a side B'C is the 
supplement of the angle A, a lotation represented m dnection and magnitude b\ 
2B'C' differs from that represented by 24 m the opposite direction In a lotation 
through an angle 2v. But a lotation through 2ir cannot altei the position of the 
body, hence the two rotations 2fJ C and 2 4 aic equivalent m magnitude but opposite 
in dnection It that tote A T> < ' In. am/ sjihniuiil ti laugh, a lotation rcpusentul by 
twice B C’ lolloucd by a lotation tutu C l'piodticc. tin mum dtipliKtint nt ut tin 
body at a lotation tunc BA. By a rotation It C is meant a rotation about an axis 
peipendiculai to the plane of B C which will bung the point II to ( 

275 The following pi oof of tin puceding theoum was given bj Prof Donkin 
in the I’/tif. Mag. tor 1851. Let ABC be any tnangle on a sphcie bxed in space, 

afly a tnanglc on an equal and concentric 
spheic moveable about its centre Till sides 
and angles of afiy are equal to those of A />(’, 
but differently anangid one triangle being 
tbi inverse oi lellection of the otliei If the 
tnangle ajjy hi placed in the position I, so 
that the sides containing the angle a may be 
in tin same gieat circles with those contain 
ing I, it is obi louc that it may slide along I B 
into the position II, and then along IIC into 
tin position III - into which last position it 
might also be brought by sliding along AC 
To slide apy along A II is equivalent to 
moving ft and a each thiough au are twice 
the arc AB about an axis perpendicular to the plane of All A Rirmlar remaik 
applies when the triangle slides along 1IC or AC Hence, twice the lotation AB 
followed by twice the rotation BC produces the same displacement as twice the 
rotation AC 

276. Rotation Couples. If it be required to compound the rotations about 
two parallel axes, the oonstiuotion of Rodrigues requires only a slight modification. 
Instead of arcs drawn on a sphere, let planes be drawn through the axes making 
with the plane containing the axes the same angles as before, their intersection 
will be the resultant axis. One case deserves notice. If 8= ~9\ the resultant 
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axis is at infinity A rotation about an axis at infinity ir evidently equivalent to 
a translation Hence a rotation 8 about any axis OA followed by an equal and 
opposite rotation about a parallel axis OB distant a from OA is equivalent to a 
translation 2a sm \8 perpendicular to a plane through 0 I making an angle J0 with 
the plane containing the axes and in the direction of the chord of the arc described 
by any point in OA These results also follow eaRily tiom Art 223 

277 Conjugate Rotations. Any qnin dtsplar ement of a body may be reptt 
wntid by tuo finite totaltaut, one about any gum slxnglif lim n>»! the oth/ about 
-own othn stiaiqht line uhtib dots not nrtestanlq mtnsirt tin fiat Wh<n a dis 
placement is thus represented, the axt s are called coniuytiti a rt , and the rotations 
are called con/unati mtattont 

Let OA be the given straight line and let thL given disph-emeiit b lepicsented 
by a rotation y> about a straight line Oh and a translation ' \V wish to resolve 
this rotation about Oh into two rotations, one about OA t be followed by lotation 
about OP where OI is some straight line perptndteiiai to OJ ' do this we 
follow the rule in Ait 271, we desrnbi a spheri whose centre .s O and ladiun 
unity and let it intersect OA , OR 01 in 1 / uni l Mah< the angV Aim equal 
to the supplement of t<p and pi educe I It to I -o thnt 17, = l ir and join Ali Bv 
the tnanglc of rotations the lotation <fi it. now represented bv a rotation about OA 
which w( may call 0 followed by a lotation about OI which wi nuv call 8 

By Ait 27fi the lotation 0 is equivalent to an equal mtaticn 0 about a parallel 
axi Ll> togctlici with a translation which n tv be made to destroy the tianslation 
07 This will be the case it the angh OI makes with the plam of Oh CD be 
i (ir 0 ) on the ont side m tht other of OI accoidiug to the di> cotton of the rotation 
ml it the distance i b< tween Oh Cl) be suth that 2i sin 1 0 - 01 

The w hob displace me nt has thus been i educed to a iotuiion0 about 0 1 followed 
by a rotation 0 about t /> 

273 Composition of Screws, -tug 'a o mi e< wit t tit pi u < tit it<t of a body may 
be rtputtiUttl by tuo tit c/w/ie v ten mi It lit It t uyutJtd tot impound Oust 
Let tbe body lit sen wed hist along the axis OJ with hutai displacement « and 
angle of lotation 0 and sicondly along tbe axis CD with h^placement ei and angle 
0 Let 0( be thi shortest distance between 0 1 and ( 1> and toi the sake of the 
perspectm It t it be c alleel the axis ot 1 / Let 0 be tht oi in and let tlie axis of i 
Ik paiullil to ( 1) so that 
OJ his in the plam of iz 
Let 0( =t and the angle 
tOi =a lhaw a pi me cO 1 
in iking with the plane of r 
an angle A 0 , and le t it cut 
y in 01 Draw anotliei 
plane iOli making with r. 
in angle \ 0 and cutting the 
plane r OI in OB 

Produce JO to a point V 
not marked in the figure, so 
that FO — a, and let us 
< house i’as a bane point to 
which the whole displace 
ment of the body may be 
R. D 
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referred. The lotation 0' is equivalent to a rotation 0' about Ox together with a 
translation along OT= 2rein by Art. 223. By Art. 271 the rotation 0 about OA 
followed by 0' about Ox is equivalent to a rotation 12 about OR where Q is twice the 
angle ART, so that sin $0= - cos J0 cos $ $' + sin i 0 sm i S' cos o. The whole dis¬ 
placement is now represented by (1) a translation of the base point P to 0, (2) the 
rotation fl, (3) a further linear translation which is the resultant of the translations 
2rsin J0' along O'T and a' along Oi. By Art. 219 these displacements may be 
made in any order, being all connected with the same base point They may therefore 
be compounded into a single screw by the mle given in Ait. 225. This is called the 
resultant streic. A screw equal and opposite to the lesultant sciew will bring the 
body back to its original position. 

The angle of rotation of the resultant screw is (2 and its axis is paiallel to OR 
by Art. 220. It follows by Art. 271 that the mu «/ lialj the aiuili at i utation oj 
eath sereiv is proportional to the sine oi the angli bet men the a res ot the other 
two seiews. 

To find the linear displacement along the axis of the lesultant sciew, we must 
by Art. 222 add together the projections on OR of the tlnec displacements ()l,a, a'. 
Tlie piojection of OI =2i sin f 0 cos /A*=2i cos 7 1 / cos lit, which is twice the 
projection ot the shortest distance i on the axis of lotation. If T he tin lineal 
displacement, we have 2’=2i cos Ry + a cor RA o' cos lit. 

279. If the component screws he simple lotations, wc have » = 0, «' = l), »nd it 
may be shown without difficulty that T sm l £2 =. 2r sin ' 0 -.in 10 sin a. It lias been 
shown in Art. 277 that any displacement may be lcpusented by two conjugate 
10 tat ions in an infinite number of ways, but it now follows that in all these 
i sin -J0, sm J 8 'sin a is the same. When the lotations are indefinitely small, and 
equal to wdt, w'dt lespectnely, this becomes 1 1 ™ (df)*sin a, that is, the pioduct of 
an angular velocity into the moment of its coujugati angulai velocity about its axis 
is the same for all conjugates lepiescutmg till same motion 

Ex. 1. If the component schws be simple finite lotations, show that the 
equations to the axis of the lesultant sciew aic 

- j-tan^' + j/siniS' + rcos \6 =i sin K0\ yeos \(f - sin J0' = / sin 10 cos0'<ot U2, 
where <p' is the angle iOR and S2 is the resultant rotation The hist equation 
expresses the faot that the central axib lies in a plane which bisects at light angles 
a straight line drawn from 0 perpendicular to OR m the plune i OR to lepiesent 
the linear translation in that dn ection 1 he second expresses the fact that the c< nti al 
axis lies in a plane paiallel to 7 OR at a distance fiom it determined by Art 22 > 

280. The Velocity of any Point. The formula oonesponding to those given 
in Art 238 for infinitely small motions aie rather more complicated. 

A displacement of a body is r/iu it by n lotation thiouyh n finite unyle 0 about an 
was OI passing through the origin uhose di,ection cosine* are (/, nt, n). It is 
required to find the changes pioilnctd m the io ordinates (r, //, z) of any point P. 

Instead of displacing the body, it is moie convenient to rotate the axes oi co 
ordinates in the opposite direction through an equal angle 0 about the same axis OI 
The problem is then seen to be the converse of that discussed in Art. 217. 

Let the axes Ox, Oy, Ot after this lotation take the positions Or', Oy', Oz', let 
the new coordinates of P be r’=r+ ic, y'=y + Sy, -'-z (-3.. Let o, /3, y he the 
direction angles of 01 referred to either system of axes. 
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Let these axes intersect the surface of a sphere of unit radius in A, 
A', It', C. Then by projections 
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n, c, 


>'= rcos AA'+i/corJ‘ I' g. cos V I' 


From the spherical triangle I I A', sin 1 i' = 
sphciical triangles III 1, III- 1', »e have 
0- cos a cos 0 + sin a sm /3 cos /, 
cos IIA — cos a (os /S t sill a sin ji cos (/-r d), 
where /-HU. ltemi mix ring that i-iosa, 

/K = cos^, <i=cos 7 , tlie fiist givis tan /. = ii Im, 
and the second gives 

cos I! I'=Im hn (cos 8 tan / sin A) 

= sin d (- ii | Ihi tan i A) 

Similarly, by changing the sign ol a wi have 
cost 1 = sm 6 (in- In t in 1 d) : 
cosect/Si i tan 1 d + in hi/ 

I tan 1 0 (Ii my — n 


sin asm id. From tlie two 



with similai rxprcssions loi Sy a 


If the ongin haw a limai ilisplaii mi lit wliiisi resilud paits parallel to the axes 
t)<, (hf, (). ait it b, <, \u must add this* to the tallies of Si, 5 ij, * 

Sujipos ng that tin ilnpl uement is fin n by n translation (a, b. i ) and it mtntum 
I abm I tin mis (I.iii in tin < Ij nations «•/ tin miti il mis tollnu mthout diftn lilt)/. 
Thr 1 (quilld axis is paialhl to Ol ( Vit *22") and tlie tiamdation along it is equal 
to tin piojection ol tin tiunslatiou ol the ongin (Vit 222) Anv point on the 
central axis must thuefore ~ati~f\ the iquations 

3 Sy S , , ... 

, — _ = In nlh -r in I V). 

/ hi n 


If (/, i/, Ii) he tin cooidniatcs ol the fool of tin perpendicular ill awn tiom the 
origin on the cuitial axis we line 

•>J n I (a/J-Inn +1 ii) - (bn i in) cut 1 it 

with siimliu exjnessions foi /, h Tin equation of the cential axis then takes tlie 

siniplt foim 1 ~ 1 = 11 11 - ^ To obtain this \alu * of i, wc wnte a, h foi 

I m n 

i , y ,m the expressions toi Si Si/ 5- liepiesentmei tin right hand side ol the 
tquution (-V) by A loi hieiitv an 1 icuii niticiiiig that 11 tin t hn = 0, we obtain 
Ih a = ( / tan \t>~nih-mi) sm t) 

togetliei with two similar cquatious Multiplying these three equations by 
-tan id, n, hi lespoeticeh and adding we hnd 

(n - IJ\ ) tan )(t - (bn - < »i) = t (1 tan 6) sin d, 
which leads at onee to the nquired \alue ol t 

It (£, i/, aie the coordinates of the mnldh point of the tihoh disphnimalt ol 
any point P we have £ i d J,Si Ac. The expressions for the component displace- 
meiite then take the form 

ai =u f 2 tail id Jm (s'— ii )-/i (y- W»)| (21 

These agree with the lesults given bv Bodngui To obtain these, we notice that if 
altei turning the body mund Ol tluough an angle d, wi lotate it back thiough the 
same angle, it will losume its formei position. If theiefoie we write r + Ai Ac. for 

15—2 
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x, y, z on the tight side of equation ( 1 ) and change the sign of 6, we shoutd get the 
same left hand side with - 8 i and - 8 wntten foi Sr and 8 We thus have 
cosec 8Sr- + (r + Sr) tan $ 8 + ni {z + Sz)-n ( y+ Sy) - f tan $ 8{l (r + 8x)+ J 
Remembenng that lSc + mSy + nSz=0, because there is onl\ a rotation, Art 222, we 
find, by addition 

81 = 2 (in fj - mijJ tan 10, 

when, t, = r +1 81 Ac are the coordinates of the middle of tht displacement due to 
rotation alone \\ hen the origin has a lineai displacement also, represented by 
a, b, i, ui iiu huh time in tin i alius o/ Si, Sij, S* Since t, y f, art the cooidinates 
of the middle point of the uhoh displacement wi wnte fj = £- {n, Ac and we then 
immediately obtain equations ( 2 ) 

Since the whole displacement of any point on the ccntial axis is along that 
axis t, y, aie also the coordinates of a point on the axis The equations of the 
cential axis may therefore also be found by substituting these xalues of Sr, By, 5. 
in equation (A) 


2S1 By using the foimula foi Si Si/, 5 wt can /nut tin components ot tin 
uhoh displacement a / any point V due to hi a sin it motions tul. in in oitlei about 
axes (1 in, n), (/, m, n ) limit n tlnouyh mu/ pi nits (;, q h), (t n, h) Let tin 
lotations and translations be (8 i), (0, i ) The displacement of r i/ z due to 
the hist is Si = if+sin 0 { -1 (i - i ) in ( -It) n (// a) + ltP , where 
1 = tan^fl and P — l (i -f)s-m (i;-y)q n ( A), 

with similai expressions foi Sy, S The displacements or, 5 y, Sz, due to the 
second screw are fonnd by wilting i-^Si I Ac foi i i/, . , f, in, n'foi 1, in, n 
and 0,1 foi 0, i Adding the two togithei we hast the whole displacements 
Ac=J( T J c Ac due to both screws There is no difliculty in the pioccss except 
that in the general case the result is lathu long \\i thus anivt at tlnei liniai 
expiehstons foi the components Ac Sy, S ol thi wliolt displacement due to both 
screw* These are ot the toiin Ar=« + A i d by*, c. with similar expressions 
for Sy, Sz 

lo pud tlu cential ans o / the tun mils we notice that the locus of points 
whose displacements are equal and p iralltl is a straight line paialh 1 to the axis ot 
the le-ultant screw, Art 220 Putting then Si=a Sy-b, A- = (, we have three 
Unear equations, auj two of which determine the latios oi i i/ , and therefore 
give the direction cosines of the central axis Let thorn be A, u v The equation 
of the central axis is then 


Sr _ Sy 
A m 


A 

V 


= oA + bp + tv 
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2S2 The tonn Mom* ntum ha' been giv< u a-, he heading 
of this. Chapter, though it only < \r>n sses a poition of it' content' 
The object of the Chaptei may b* unit iated in tin following 
problem The cncumstances of tin motion of a sy stem at any 
time t„ are given At th* time t , tin systou i' moving undu 
othei circumstances It is r*(pined to dttirnnne the illations 
which may exist between these two motions The mauuei in 
which th* se changes aie effected by the foices is not thi subject 
of eixpiuy Wi onlj wish to determine what changes have been 
effected m thi tune t,—t If the turn f, — be veiy small, 
and the forces very gieat, this beconus the genual problem of 
impulses. This also will be considered in the Ch.ipter. 

Let us refei the system to any fix*.d axes (h, (Ji/, Oz Then 
the six genual eipiations of motion may, by Ait. 72, be wntten m 
the foim .. d'z 

~" l dt- 




Integrating these from t =f to t — t t , we b \e 
.. dz 
l dt, 
dy d 


v / d, J di\ 
-•"{ J <U~ s dt) 


i rt 

= Sjm Zdt, 

t Jt 

*-S/» f ( >Y-ijX)dt. 

u Jt 


Let ail accelerating force F act on a moving paiticle in during 
any time f,and let this time be divided into intervals each 
equal to dt. At the middle of each of these intervals let a line 
be drawn from the position of m at that instant, to repiesent, at 
the sanu instant, the value of mFdt both m diieotion and magni¬ 
tude Then the resultant of these' forces, found by the rules of 
statics, may be called the whole force expended in the time f, — 


Thus J mZdt is the whole force resolved parallel to the axis of Z. 
These equations then show that 
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(1) The change produced by any forces m the resolved part 
of the momentum of any system ts equal in any time to the whole 
resolved force in that direction. 

(2) The change produced by am/ forces in the moment of the 
momentum of the system about any stuuyht line is, in any time, 
equal to the whole moment of these forces about that straight line 

When the interval /, — f 0 is xeij small, the “whole foice” 
expended is the usual measim of an impulsive force, and the 
piecedmg equations arc identical with those given in Ait 8G. 

It is not necessary to deduce these two results from the equa¬ 
tions of motion. The following genual thcoiem. which is lealh 
equivalent to the two theorems enunciated above, maj be easily 
obtained b\ an application of D’Ah mbut’s puneiplo. 

283. Fundamental Theorem. If the momentum of any 
particle of a system in motion be compounded and > esolved, as if it 
were a force acting at the instantaneous position of the paitule, 
according to the rules of statics, then the momenta of all the pai - 
tides at am/ time t, are together equivalent to the momenta at any 
previous time t„ together with the whole faces which have acted 
during the interval 

The aigument fiom D’Alembeit’s print lplt may lit made dearer b> being put at 
greatei length. If we multiply the mass m ot any pui tick 1‘ bv its velocity 1 , the 
product ib the momentum mi of the paitule Let us upiesent this in duection 
and magnitude l>> a straight line PI' drawn lrom thi paitick m tilt duection of 
its motion F 01 the proposes of composition and resolution this leprcseutntivi 
stiaiglit line (in accordance with the rultb of statics) ma\ be moved to any position 
m the line of motion, let it theiefoio move with th( paitule If the particle be 
acted on at anv instant by an external force ml, a new momentum equal to ml dt 
ta generated in the time dt. This also can be lepiesented by a stiaight lint and 
compounded with the mi ot the particle If two particle-, act and re act on each 
other with a foice R for a tune dt, two equal and opposite momenta (vi7 Rdl) aie 
communicated to the particles. Taking all the particles, we see that the changi in 
their momenta is equal to the iesultant ot every ml dt which lias acted on the 
system. This being true foi each element of time is true for any finite inteival 
f, - Since the iesultant of every ml dt has beeu dcfiued to be the whole foice, 
the theorem follows at once. 

In the case in which no forces act 011 the system, except the 
mutual actions of the particles, we see that the momenta of all 
the particles of a system at any two times are equivalent. 

The two principles of the Conservation of Linear Momentum 
and the Conservation of Areas may be enunciated an follows 

If the forces which act on a system be such that they have no 
component along a certain fixed straight line, then the motion is such 
that the linear momentum, resolved along this line is constant. 

Jf the forces be such that they have no moment about a 
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certain fixed straight line, then the moment of the momentum 
or the area conserved (Art. 77) about this straight line is constant. 

It is evident that these principles are only particular cases ol 
the results proved in Art. 79. 

284. Example of a central force. Suppose that a single 
particle m describes an orbit about a centre of iorce 0. Let r, v 
be its velocities at any two points 1 J , P' of its course. Then mu' 
supposed to act along the tangent at P' if reversed would be in 
equilibrium with mv acting along the tangent at P togethei with 
the whole central force from l 1 to 1 y . It p, p be the lengths of 
the perpendiculars from 0 on the tangents a! P. P‘ \uT have, 
by taking moments about 0, vp -- up, and hence vp is e >nstant 
throughout the motion Also if lb.- tangents meet m T the whole 
central force expended must act along the line TO, a,id maybe 
found in terms of v, u by the rules fo* compounding velocities. 

Ex. Two particles of masses m, m' move about the same cent) e of force. I f 
li, It’ be the aieas dcsciibed bj each radius vector per unit of time, prove that 
mh + uih' is u rial toed by an impact between the particles. 

285. Example of three particles. Suppose three particles 
to start from rest attracting each other, but under the action of no 
external forces. Then the momenta of the three particles at any 
instant tire together equivalent to the three initial momenta and 
ate therefore m equilibrium. Hence at any instant the tangents 
to their paths must meet in some point 0, and if parallels to 
their directions of motion be drawn so as to term a triangle, the 
momenta of the several particles are prop<> v tional to the sides of 
that triangle. 

If there are u particles it may be shown in the same way that 
the n forces represented by nn\ m'v\ &c. are in equilibrium, and 
if parallels be drawn to the directions of motion and proportional 
to the momenta of the particles beginning at any point, they will 
form a closed polygon. 

If F, V, F" be the resultant attractions on the three particles, 
the lines of action of F, F\ F ' also meet in a point For let 
X, Z be the actions between the particles m'in", m’’m, mm, 
taken in order. Then F is the resultant of — T and Z ; F' of —Z 
and A”; F" of —X and T Hence the three forces F, F', F" are 
in equilibrium*, and therefore their lines of action must meet in 
a point O'. Also the magnitude of each is proportional to the 
sine of the angle between the directions of the other two. This 
point is not generally fixed, and does not coincide with 0. 

If the attraction be directly proportional to the distance, the 
two points 0, O' coincide with the centre of gravity G, and are 

r This proof ia merely an amplification of the following. The three forces 
F, F’, being the internal reactions of a system of bodies, are in equilibrium. 
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fixed in space throughout the motion. For it is a known proposi¬ 
tion in statics that, with this law of' attraction, the whole attraction 
of a system of particles on one of the particles is the .same as if 
the whole system were collected at its centre of giavity. Hence 
O' coincides with G. Also, since each particle starts from lest, 
the initial velocity of the centre of gravity is zero, and therefore, 
by Art. 79, G is a fixed point. Again, since each particle starts 
from rest and is urged towards a fixed point G, it will mm e in the 
straight line joining its initial position with G. Hence O coin¬ 
cides with G. When the attraction is directly proportional to the 
distance, it is proved in dynamics of a particle, that the time of 
reaching the centre of force from a position ot rest is independent 
of the distance of that position of rest. Hence all the particles ot 
the system will reach G at the same time, and meet there. If — >« 
be the sum of the masses, measured by their attractions in the 
usual manner, this time is known to be t/t. 

Similar theorems for some other laws of forces are given as 
examples at the end of the next article and the solutions briefly 
indicated. 


286. Example of X>aplacc’a Three Particles. 'Jhtie paitule* whose masses 
aie m, in’, hi", mutually attiaetinq each other, aie no /no/cited that the tnnngh 
formed by joining their position* at any instant remains always similar to its onmnal 
form. It is reguind to determine the conditions of pio/ection. 

The centie of gravity will be eithei at iei>t oi will move uniformly in a sti.ught 
line. We may therefore consider the centre ol giawty at rest and may afteiwaids 
generalise the conditions of projection by impressing on e-ich particle an additiou&l 
velocity parallel to the direction in which we wish the ctntre of gravity to mote. 
Let 0 be the centre ol giavity, P, P\ P 1 the positions of the paiticles at anj 
time f. Then, by the conditions of the question, the lengths OP, OP', OP' are 
always to be proportional, and their augulai lelocities about O aie to bt equal. 
Since the moment ot the momenta of the system about O is always the same, 
we have mr i n + m'r'-n + m"i" i n = constant, 

where i, r" aie the distances OP, OP', OP", and 11 is theii common augulai 
velocity. Since the latios i : j’ : r" are constant, it follows tiom this equation 
that mrhi ib constant, 1 e. OP traces out equal aicas in equal timeb. Hence b\ 
Newton, Section u, the resultant force on P tends towards O. 


Let p, p\ p" be the sides 1“P", P"P, PP' of the triangle lormed by the paiticles, 

and let the law of attraction be I f a8 * . Then, since the resultant attraction ot 

(dist.)* 

m', m" on m passes thiough 0, w *,hin P'PO = sin P"PO, 


but, since O is the oentre of gravity, m'p" sin P’PO = m"p sin P"PO. 

Hence either the three particles are in one straight line or If 

k= -1 the law of attraction ib “as the distance.” It h be uot= -1, we have 
p'—p", and the triangle must be equilateral. 

Suppose the particles to be projected in directions making equal angles with 
their distances from the centre of gravity with velocities proportional to those 
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distances, and suppose also the resultant attractions towards the centre of gravity 
to be proportional to those distances, then in all the thiee cases the same con 
ditions will hold at the end of a time dt, and so on continually The tluee 
particles will therefore desenbe similar mbits about the centre oi gravity in a 
similar manner 


hrttly, let us suppose that the three paitides are to lie in one stiaight line To 
hx our ideas, let m lie between in and m , md <) between in and ni Then Mat' 
the attraction on any particle must be pioportion.il to the distance ot that paiticli 
irom 0, the three attractions, measured in thediicction If' , 

m hi ' in m m in' 

(PP )* + (i‘i‘ y ’ (V p )*" (i'i y ’ (f'p )‘ “ (i> i y' 
must be proportional to OP, OP, OI * Since —mOP U tiifae t i en lationb 

amount to but one oil the whole Let P P PI , -,o that 
OP oi _ II 

m-i m (1 + -) - hi- in - i m + ui 


Then we have ^ J ( '» >n )- 


which agiees with the result given 1 v Laplace 
considered 

In the case in which the attuction follow' 
equation becomes 

mz |(1+ ) -1, in (1 .) (1 ) 

This is an equation of thi filth degice and it lias therefore always one leal loot 
The left side ol the equation has opposite si_ns when *-0 .nil = », and hence 
this real loot is positive It i> thcreloit alwavs possible to project the thiee masses 
so that they shall lemain in a stiai 0 lit hnt Laplace remaik- that if in be the sun, 


in+iii (1+ )}, 

bv whom this pioblem was fiist 
the law of nature I = 2 and thi 
in ,(1 + .) — 0 


/ll tU 1 

in the eaith m the moon, vvt have vuy nearly = ^ If then, 

onginally the eaitli and m on had been placed in the same stiaigbt line with the 
sun, at distances lrom tin sun pioportioual to 1 and I + ^, and if then velocities 


had been initially paiulltl and piopcutiou il to those distances, the moon would 
havi always been in opposition to the sun lhc moon mid n ive been too distant 
to havi betn in a state of continu il idijist, and thus wc uld have been full eveij 
night It hab Uovvevci been shown bv L ouvillc, m the Iddttioiii n la Connai'i anti 
iUt Itmpti, IHl'i that such a motion w >uld be unstable 

Ihe paths ot the paiticks will be siunl u ellipses having the centie of giavity 
for a common focus 


Sicandlii Let us suppose that the law >1 attiaction is 1 as the di-tance In 
this case the atti action on each particle is the same a» if all the thiee pai tides 
wtie collected at the centre of giavitv Laeh panicle will desenbe an ellipse 
having this point foi centre m the sime time Ihe necessaiy conditions of pio 
jcction are that the velocities ot piojeetiou bhould be pioportional to the initial 
distances from the centie of giavity and that the iliuctions of piojection si ould 
make equal angle s with those distance s 

Thmlly Let us suppose the paitieles to - at the angular points of an equi 
lateral triangle The resultant aeeeleiabng foioe on the pai tide in is 

cos P PO+" 1 ' cos P' PO. 

P * P 
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The condition that the forces on the particles should be proportional to their 
distances from 0 shows that the ratio of this force to the distance OP is the same 
for all the particles. Since by a property of the centre of gravity 
m'p" cos P'PO + m"p cos P"PO — (m + m’ + m") OP, 
it is clear that the condition is initially satisfied when p=p'=p'\ Hence, by the 
same reasoning as before, if the particles be projected in directions making equal 
angles with OP, OP’, OP" respectively, with velocities proportional to those 
distances they will always remain at the angular points of an equilateral triangle. 
A discussion of the stability of this motion will be given in vol. n. of this work. 

These results may be conveniently arrived at by reducing one angular point, as 
P, of the triangle to rest. The resolved part of all the forces which act on each 
particle perpendicular to the straight line joining it to P will then be zero. The 
process is a little shorter than that given above, but does not illustrate so well the 
subject of the chapter. 

Ex. 1. Show that if the three particles attract each other according to the 
law of nature, the paths of the particles, when at the corncis of an equilateral 
triangle, are similar ellipses having () for a common focus. Enid the periodic time. 

Ex. 2. Three unequal particles, attracting according to the inveise Zrth power 
of the distance, are placed at rest at the corners of an equilateral triangle. Prove 
that they will finally meet at their common centre ot gravity. 

The Laplacian conditions of projection are satisfied. The paiticles therefore 
always remain at the corners of an equilateral triangle and these corners move 
directly towards the centre of gravity (). The three particles therofme describe 
straight Hues and arrive simultaneously at </. The time t of transit is given by 

a/0W > = J> (1 - A)- J ‘ (1 - >/ "'*) " i dy, 

where p—m+m' + m" and p is a side of the initial equilateral triangle. This 
integral can be expressed in gamma functions by putting //•"* =: or l/: according 
as k is less or greater than unity. When t the integration can be effected 
without difficulty. 

Ex. 3. If the solar system consisted only of the Min, earth and moon moving 
in one plane, prove that 

S (/■,' -+ .1/) J // -t (.S' . /•. i .1/) PMh = constant, 
where It is the rate at which a unit particle at the moon describes areas about the 
earth, and H the rate at which the centre of gravity of the earth and moon 
describes areas about tlie sun. 

If the sun were fixed in space prove also 

dll _ HP.il A /1 IN 
ilt ~ (F.+Mf \r-~ ’ 

where r, r’ are the distances of J I and E from H and A is twice the area of the 
triangle formed by the three bodies. [St John’s Coll., 18%.] 

Let G be the centre of gravity of the whole system, K that of E and If. Let 
u be the angular velocity in space of PM, tl that of SK. Now the area conserved 
by the whole system about G is constant, that conserved by E and M is, by Art. 75, 
(E . KE* + il. KM*) u + {E + M) GK'Kl, and that conserved by S is S . G.V 2 .0. We 
have given h — EM 2 . w, H=SK*. 0; also the distances KK, KM, QK, GS, are 
known in terms of the distances EM, SK and the masses S, E, M by the definition 
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ol the centie of giavity. Making these substitutions and equating the sum of the 
conserved aieas to a constant, the first result follows at once The second is 
obtained by taking moments about A and A 

hx 4 Jatohi'i theoum A fitc s> stun of paitides moves und then mutual 
attractions only, the foic< function U hung u homogeneous fui tun if the nth 

degree Piovethat huh = 2 (u | 2) f 2C, 

wlieic H lt H Ae are the distances of tl e jiaiticles m, m , etc from tin e> linon 
centie of giavity 0 and 0 is a constant If the law of cttiaction is th n use 
enhe jiiovc that -mJt -tilt It 

I oih'iinijiit oht Iii/mimil, edited bv \ Glcusch, sup) lem inaiv \ol < ri„c 22 
To piove this we hate lit simple diftuiutiation 


m 


e/-(. ) 
ill 



2c 


ilj_ 

il 


Summing this foi the coordinates i, // md foi ill the pau/elcs, we hate 


since l is a homogineons fuiieti n i- e ) 2i.wt--.2iif 

rt 

lit the piinciple of us tita ( Vit 1 W oi -i >0) 

l/ai 21 ( ( —Inn 21 

when f „ is the talue ol the foict fiincti m m the initial state Hence 

'I hm 2 (n 2)1 -i 2l 


\<w lui -hul J (-in) (r sj , ) 

but suite then lie no external tones i/x ilf is a constant, and thuefoie d-(x) jilt 
is /ti biniilu nsuits hung tint loi y and r, the theoiein to be pioted follows 
at onte 


I \ I Thitt paitieles attiactin„ t ith oth i aetoidmg to the inteisc cube of 
the disliinei mi /iliiml at it t iii uni/ position - Deduce horn Jacobis tlieoiem 

that mi impact must oceui befoie the time t given bt t 2. —=hnR- 

i m 


Sinee the paitieles stmt limn lest 1 —0 and C -2t # = 


wheie p i« 


the sale of the triangle jeuning the initial positions of w w Also 4 is the initial 
moment of inutia of the 1 time paitiJcs with legaid to then common centie of 
gi ivitV We notice that 1 is positive and ( negative and that the quadiatic 
did =0 has leal roots 

It two of the paitieles dining the motion impinge on each othei, we know bv 
the equation of vis viva that then velocities will at that moment be infinite The 
whole subsequent motion also will bt affected b> the impact. If this impact does 
not occui befoie the time given by tt — A , we see that at that instant hull =0 
The particles must therefore be in contact 

It also follows fiom Jacobi’s tlieoiem that, if the law of attiaction were the 
inverse cube, the piescnt anangenient of the solm s>steni could not be stable 
If the roots of the equation 1 +111 -t Ct*= aie ital, an impact will oocur at the 
end of a finite time If the loots aie imaginaiv since A is a moment of inertia 
and tlierofoie positive, C must be positive, and hence the radii veetores of some of 
the planets must be infinite when t is infinite 
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Does Jacobi's equation hold indefinitely ? If we assume that when two particleB 
meet they pass through each other without resistance it might be expected that 
the equation 2tnR?=A +llt + C( i would hold throughout all time. But if C is 
negative and t sufficiently great the two sides have opposite signs, so that the 
equality cannot hold indefinitely. 

The cause of this discrepancy is a certain discontinuity whieh occurs when the 
particles meet*. When the particles m, m‘ are at a very small distance x apart we 
have ultimately .r 2 =A' 2 /x- where J£*=m+jn'. Extracting the square root we find 
x= ±E/x. When the particles are approaching each other, the negative sign must 
be given to the root because x is positive and x negative. When the particles pass 
through each other, their distance x changes sign through zero but the instantaneous 
valve of the velocity is unaltered. We must therefore give the square root the 
positive sign. Hence ix changes sign, or, which amounts to the same thing, the 


* As a simpler example consider the case of a single particle P starting from 
rest at a point A and attracted by a central force F=ytx* situated at O. If OP-x. 


we have 


r 4 =C-2fFdx=C + ' < „. 

. 1 “ 


Initially o = 0 when x=a, hence C= - n/a". When the particle has passed through 
the origin, the velocity v’ is expressed by a similar formula with C" written for C. 
If r 0 , r„' be the terminal and initial velocities of the two stageR of the motion, we 
notice that vf* - rf (being twice the work of F acting tlnough a space which is- 
absolutely zero) must be zero however great F may be. Hence (" = V. 


Extracting the square root, we have r = ^1 - . When the particle is 

approaching (), the negative sign must be taken beoause .r is positive and r nega¬ 
tive. When the particle has passed O the positive sign must be taken becausp x 
has become negative and r retains its former sign. In our problem therefore the 
radical changes sign through infinity at the origin. This change of sign may be 
represented by making ± v //i negative or positive according as the particle is on the 
positive or negative side of the centre of force. 


Now 


<)- 

(U 


(x 2 ) = 2d 2 + 2xr 


<lv 

dx 


<(- ’ 


.'. r 2 = ^ + lit- (lila-) I 2 . 

Let t represent the time measured negatively and positively liom the epoch at 
which the particle passes through the centre of force. Then when f = 0, we have 
,e = 0, xv= ’fs/y, .\ x“==f 2 ,/gt - (a/a 2 ) f-, 

the upper or lower sign being taken according as the particle is on the positive or 
negative side of the centre of force. The particle therefore oscillates tlnough 
equal arcs on each side of the centre of force, and the right-hand side of the equa¬ 
tion does not become negative. 

There has been much difference of opinion on the true interpretation of the 
equations at the points where either the velocity or the force is infinite. Wc have 
no space for this discussion and must refer the reader to a paper by Asaph Hall in 
vol. m. of the Messenger of Mathematics, 1874, who gives a short summary of the 
somewhat conflicting results of Euler, Montucla, Laplace, Plana and others. The 
question is perhaps rather speculative than practical since such cases do not occur 
in nature. 
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constant K is discontinuous, changing s lg n suddenly when the particles meet 
Each meetmg therefore marks a stage at winch a new problem begins and at 
which the values of some of the a.bitrary constants have to be determined atresl, 

287. Example, of living thing,. H* 1 A man » fastened to a vertical 
ax.s which can turn without friction and only the man s arms ate fr e The system 
being initially at lest, explain how thi man b> moving his aiUK in space can turn 
his body round and face the other way 


If the man move his arms in any way thi whole aim conserved about the axis 
is zeio, Art 282 Having placed Ins nglit hand close to liis side let the man push 
it out sideways, and then move it forwaid so as to d< scribe a quarter of a 1 n/on 
tal cmle Let him next diavv the hind mwaids close to his bodv thus bunging it 
back into its initial position It is «vil.nt that each p > c of the m aa l hand 
has di scribed an area round the axis fmu right to left The mans l 0 dy must 
theretoic turn lound the virtual axis fi. > i icft to light tht. u h s cb an angle that 
the whole area described is zeio lb pelting tin pmcess he can i mi his body 
through any anglt ' 


In this way a pirson standing tnct on a ptrfe tiv sin >oth table can turn lound 
t veitieal axis passing thtungh his until it 0 iavit\ and face any duection he 
may de-ue 


I \ 2 A pi rsou lie-, dovv n in liM back on a petfectlv smooth table, explain bow 
hi can turn lound anil fact tin tablt 

Lxtmding om irm hi hits the ttble with it tnd thus aequnes angular momen 
turn about lus axis Wli<n be bis tumid thiougb two right angles, his extended 
arm or aims again stuke the tible and can lie used to giaduvllv stop the motion 
Ihe same elicit would hi pioductd b\ tluowing tw ly sidew lys some poitiou of his 
diess He might also list the method disciibcil m thi last example 

Lx 1 Lxplain how it is that a cu held with its feet upwards and let go ts 
found altei falling thiough a sutheunt liught to alum, on its teet 

Huiing the hist stagi of tin full the eat stntches out its bind ligs almost per 
pmdicularly to the axis of the body and pulls the foie legs close to the neck In 
this position it twists tin foie pait of the bodv thiough as large an angle as it can, 
the luudei pait turning thiough a smallti ang t in ibi ppositc direction so that 
the whole aiea conserved tbout tlie axis is /no, asm 1 x 1 In the second phase 
of thi fall the attitude of the t» 11 is uvused, the kind legs being close to the body 
tnd tin fou legs pushed out Du cat now turns the hmd part of the body 
thiough the laigc angle, the tore pait i itating thiough the small angle Ihe result 
is that both paits ot the evt ait turned lound the axis thiou„h neatly equal angles 

Set a senes of photographs ot a fulling cat in A itui Aov 22 18 >4, teprodueed 
from M Marev’a pajHi, ( omptes Jiindus i\i\ 1894 The tiue explanation is due 
to M liuyoii II Matinee Lew in the same volumt puts the aigument into a 
mathematical foim and shows how a man placed in empty space can turn on his 
axis without initial velocity oi the assistance ot any external foioe Also 
M Lccornu shows how a seipent by intunnl motion * continually repeated could 
rotate its body about its axis of length uithont chnnomo if" i eternal faun oi 
position in space 

Ex 4 A peison is enclosed m a light box which is placed on a rough flooi 
Show by what motions he can take advantage of tin tnction to move the box and 
himself any distance along the floor 
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Starting from one end, he runs along the box, but not so quickly that the 
friction is insufficient to hold the box at rest. He thus moves his own centre of 
gravity and acquires momentum. Then jumping up he lifts the box oft the floor 
and carries it with him. When giavity brings the box again to the floor, he 
repeats the operation. Another method is indicated in Chap. n. Ex. 3. 

Certain Mexican seed vessels, called jumping beans, have been observed to 
move about by a series of jumps. Each bean is found to contain a giub con¬ 
siderably smaller than the oavity within which it is confined. The manner in 
which the grub < make§' the bean jump a distance equal to two or thiee times the 
length of the bean has not been pioperly explained. See the Iioyal Botanical 
Society, Nov, 1894, and Chamben\ Journal, 189C. There is also a brief account in 
Nature, Nov. 19, 1898, oi some lecent experiments on African specimens made by 
Dr D. Sharp with the view of discos ei mg the cause and object of these movements. 

Ex. 5. Two buokets of given weights are suspended by a fine inelastic string 
placed over a fixed pulley, and at the centie ol the bast of one of the buckets a 
frog of given weight is sitting. At an instant of instantaneous rest ol the buckets, 
the frog leaps vertically upwaids so as just to amve at the level of the inn of its 
bucket. Prove that the ratio of the absolute length hi of the fiog s \eitical ascent 
m space to the length li of its bucket and the tune t which elapses befoie the frog 
again arrives at the base of its bucket are given bv 

(m + m' + n) 2 h‘ = 2m'(m+m') h, mqt 1 =4(mi hi’)1i, 

the last result being independent of the frog’s weight. 

[Walton’s problem. Math. TiipoB, 1864.] 

Ex. C. Show that a peison when swinging can inctease the angle of vibration 
by alternately crouching at the highest point and straightening himself along the 
rope when at the lowest point. 

Let 2a, 2b be the heights of the man when crouching and standing elect, M, in 
the masses of the swing and man, T the moment ol ineitia of the swing, and c the 
distance of its centre of gravity hom the point of suppoit First the system, with 
the man crouched, descends fiom lest through an angle a and has an angular 
velocity a at the lowest point. Suddenly when the man stands elect, the angular 
velocity u is changed to a. Lastly the system ascends through an angle p. 
We therefore have 

doJ — igA' Ja, Au=Jlu', Bu’*=4qB' sin J \p, 

where A = 7 + m (f - a) 2 + ^ A' = Mt + m [l - a), and II, II' are obtained from 
A, A' by writing b for a. The first and third of these equations follow fiom the 
principle of vis viva, and the second from that of angular momentum. Hence 
sin 2 J/S/sm 2 ia = A i'/BJ!' Now A’>B' since b-*«; also A>JI since in swings the 
length l of the rope is usually longer than the height of the man. Hence p is 
greater than a. 

Consider the equation Aw=Bu', each tune the man straightens himself he 
decreases the moment of ineitia and therefore mcieases the angular velocity. At 
the highest point, when the system is instantaneously at rest, no change in the 
angular velocity is made by crouching, but the moment of inertia is increased. 
By the continued repetition of these two processes the angular velocity at each 
passage through the lowest point is increased. Again, the moment of gravity is 
greater on the descending than on the ascending arc, hence from both causes the 
amplitude of the swing is increased. 
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288. Sudden Fixture!. A rigid body is moving freely in 
space in a known nuinner.. Suddenly a straight line in the body 
becomes fixed , or has its motion changed tn some given manner. 
It is required to find the changes which occur in the motion of 
the rest of the body. 

Such problems as these are all solved by one mechanical prin¬ 
ciple. The change in the motion is produced by impulsive forces 
acting at points situated in this straight line. Hence, by Art. 283, 
the angular momentum of the body about the aais is the same 
after as before the change takes place. This dynamical principle 
supplies one equation which is sufficient to determine the sub¬ 
sequent motion of the body round the straight line. 

We may also use this principle in a more general ease, suppose 
wc have any system of moving bodies which sudd >nly become 
rigidly connected together and are const mined to turn round some 
axis. Then the subsequent angular velocity about thi-axis may 
be found by equating the angular momentum of the system about 
this axis after the change to that betoie the change. 

In applying this principle to various bodies it is convenient 
to use different methods of finding the angular momentum. The 
following list will assist the reader in choosing the method best 
adapted to each particular ease. 

289. Case 1. Suppose the body to be a disc moving in anj 
manner in its own plane, and let the axis whose motion is changed 
he perpendicular to its plane. This case has been already solved 
in Art. 171. 

290. Case 2. Suppose the body to be a disc turning about 
an instantaneous axis Ox in its own plane with an angular axis w. 
Let an axis Ox' also in its own plane be suddenly fixed. 

In this ease the calculation of the angular momentum is so 
simple that we may with ad¬ 
vantage recur to first principles. 

Let da be any element of the 
area of the disc; y, y its dis¬ 
tances from Ox, Ox'. Then ya>, 
y'co' are the velocities of do-just 
before and just after the impact. 

The moments of the momentum 
about Ox' just before anil just 
after are therefore yy'mda and 
y' ! to’dar. Summing these for the 
whole area of the disc, we have 

&>'Sy’ J rf<r = aHZyy'da . (!)• 

Firstly, let Ox, Ox' be parallel, so that the point 0 is at infinity 
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Let h be the distance between the axes, then y' **y — h. Hence 
we have w’Zy'dx = co (2 y*da — Klyda\. 

Let A, A’ be the moments of inertia of the disc about Ox, Ox' 
respectively, y the distance of the centre of gravity from Ox, M the 
mass of the disc. Then we have 

A' to = w (A — Mhy). 

Secondly, let Ox, Ox not be parallel. Let 0 be the origin 
and let the angle xOx = a, then y = y cos a — x sin a. Let F be 
the product of inertia of the disc about Ox, Oy where Oy is per¬ 
pendicular to Ox. Then by substitution in (1) we have 
A'a = a (A cos a — F sin a). 

Ex. 1. An elliptic area of ecoentricity e is turning about one latus rectum. 
Suddenly this latus rectum is loosed and the other fixed. Show that the angular 
1 -4c 2 

velocity is °* ' ts former value. 

Ex. 2. A right-angled triangular area ACB is turning about the side AC. 
Suddenly AC is loosed and BG fixed. If C be the right angle, the angular velocity 
is J/1C/AC of its former value. 

Ex. 3. A rectangle AJICD has its plane vertical and its lower edge A B horizon¬ 
tal and fixed in space. A slight disturbance being given the rectangle turns round 
AB, but when its plane becomes horizontal the side AD is fixed and AB released. 
It then begins to turn round AD and when the plane is again vertical AB is fixed 
and AD released. Show that the final angular velocity about AB is given by the 
equation w a =27(/(16rt + 94)/512b s , where Ali=2ti and AD=‘2b. 

Ex. 4. A point is suddenly fixed in a lamina which is instantaneously rotating 
about any given axis in its own plane. Show that if the new instantaneous axis 
is at right angles to the former the point must lie on a hyperbola one of whose 
asymptotes is perpendicular to the given axis and the other is its conjugate with 
regard to the momental ellipse at the centre of gravity. 

291. Case 3. Let the body be turniug round an instantaneous 
axis 01 with a known angular velocity w, and let some axis OF 
which intersects the former in a point 0 be suddenly fixed. 

Let l, in, n be the direction-cosines of 01 referred to the 
principal axes at 0, and l', in', n the direction-cosines of OF. Then 
by Art. 264, the angular momenta about these principal axes just 
before the change are Awl, Bwvi, Cwn The angular momentum 
about OF just before the change is therefore (by Art. 265) 
(AW + Bmm + GW) a. If w be the angular velocity of the 
body about OF just after OF becomes fixed in space the angular 
momentum is (AV 2 + Bm 2 + Cri 1 ) w. Equating these we have w . 

Ex. 1. A solid right cone of semi-vertioal angle a is rotating about a generating 
line. Suddenly another generating line is fixed, the axial planes through the 
generating lines being inclined at an angle <p. Show that the ratio of the angular 
velocities is equal to (2+(4+a) cos 0) : (6+n), where n = tan a a. 

Ex. 2. When a body turns about a fixed point the product of the moment of 
inertia about the instantaneous axis into the square of the angular velocity is oailed 
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the vis viva. Let 2T be the vis viva of the body when it is turning freely about 
the axis 01 , and 22” its vis viva when the axis 01 ' is suddenly fixed. Construct 
the momenta! ellipsoid at the point O, and let 0 be the angle between the eccentric 
lines of the two axes 01 , 01 '. Prove that T’=T cob 2 e . It follows that the vis viva 
is always lessened by fixing a new axis. 

292. Case 4. Let the motion of the body be given by its 
components of motion u, v, w, to x , a> )/t to Zl the centre of gravity 
being the base point. Let the equation to the straight line whose 

motion is suddenly changed be 00 ^ ~ ^ where I m, n 

are the actual direction-cosines. 

Suppose this straight line to be suddenly fixed in s t ,u.ce. The 
angular momentum before the “fixing” is given in Art. 267. If to' 
be the angular velocity about this straight lm e after th“ “ fixing,” 
the angular momentum is Ieo', where 1 is given in Art. 17, Ex. 9. 
Equating the two values we have to'. 

293. Suppose the sudden motion forced on the straight line 
to be represented by the velocities U, V, W of some point P on 
the straight line, and the angular velocities 0, cf>, -vjr. Then the 
motion of the body may be represented by the linear velocities 
U, V, W of the same base P and the angular velocities 6 + Cll, 
<f> 4 £lm, flu, where Q is the only unknown quantity. 

The angular velocities 6, 0, 0 may be chosen in an infinite variety of ways to 
represent the given motion of the straight line, because an angular velocity about 
the straight line does not move the lme itself. If 0, 0, r have been chosen to 
make the component W + ih 0+«0 about the hue equal to zero, and if (l, vi, n) be 
the actual direction-cosines of the straight line, then S2 will he the angular velocity 
of the body about the axis just after the change. 

This quantity Cl, whatever meaning it may have, is to be 
found by equating the angular momenta about the axis before 
and after the change. These momenta maj be written down as 
explained in Art. 267. 

294. Suppose the sudden motion forced on the straight line 
to be represented by giving the velocities of two points P, P on 
the line. And let the required motion of the body after the change 
be represented by the components of motion u , v, w', <o x , to y , to z 
at the centre of gravity taken as the base. The angular mo¬ 
mentum both before and after the change may be written down 
by Art. 267. Equating these we have the dynamical equation. 
The resolved velocities of P and P' may be found by Art. 238 
and equated to their given forced values. Thus we have on the 
whole six independent equations to find the six components of 
motion after the change. 

* Ex. I. An elliptio disc is at rest. Suddenly one extremity of the major axis 
and one extremity of the minor are made to move perpendicularly to the plane of 
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th« 'disc with velocities U and V. Show that the oentre of gravity will begin to 
move with a velocity equal to i (U+ V). 

v4/Ex. 9. An elliptio disc is at rest. Suddenly one extremity of the latna rectum 
la made to move parallel to the major axis with a velocity U, while the other 
extremity is made to move perpendicularly to the plane of the disc with a velocity 
W. Show that the velocities of the centre resolved parallel to the axes of the disc are 
V -Ue W 

2’ 2(l-eV 2(l + 4eV 

Ex. 9. A oiroular disc turning freely in its own plane which is vertical falls on 
another equal circular disc whose plane is horizontal and which is turning about 
a fixed vertioal axis through its oentre. At the moment of impact the two diBCS 
become rigidly connected. If the point of impact bisect a radius of the horizontal 
circle, show that the angular velocity about the fixed vertical axis iB reduced one half. 

Ex. 4. Let the motion of a free body be given by the components u, v, u\ 
u x , w„, u, referred to any base. Let the sudden motion given to a straight line be 
represented by the components U, V, W, 0, <f>, f referred to the same base. Then 
the relative motion is given by the components u- U, v-V, Ac. Taking these as 
the given quantities, find the components of motion after the change on the 
supposition that the straight line is suddenly fixed. Let these results be u', o', Ac. 
Then prove that the required motion is represented by the components U+u', 
V+v\ Ac. This process of solution may be called, reducing the straight line to rest. 

295. Case 5. In some cases, instead of a straight line, a 
single point P in the body is seized and made to move in some 
given manner. In this case the angular momentum about every 
straight line through the fixed point is unchanged. Choosing 
some three convenient axes through the point and equating the 
angular momentum about each before the change to that after 
the change we have three dynamical equations. Besides these we 
have the geometrical equations, supplied by Art. 238, expressing 
the fact that the resolved velocities of P are equal to the given 
forced velocities. In this way we may form six equations to find 
the six components of motion. 

296. Let us consider an example of this process. Suppose 
the motion of the body to be given by the components u, v, w, 
«*, toy, o) Zj the centre of gravity being the base; and let the point 
P whose co-ordinates are /, g, h bo suddenly fixed. Let A, B, C, 
D, E, F be the moments and products of inertia of the body 
about the axes at the centre of gravity, and let accented letters 
represent the corresponding quantities for parallel axes at P. Let 

fl„, Q* be the required angular velocities of the body about 
the axes meeting at P parallel to those at the centre of gravity. 
Then the equations of momenta give 

Aco x - Ftoy — Eto t + M (vh - wg) = A'fl* - F’£l y — F£l„ 

— Fto x + Ba> y — D(t> z + M ( vif — uh) — — F'Cl x + B£l v — DTt z , 
—Em x — Dtsty + Ca t + M (ug — vf) = — E£l x — D'fl* + Cil t . 
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It is obvious that these equations may be greatly simplified by 
choosing the axes so that one set may be principal axes. 

297 . If the body be turning about an axis GI through the 
centre of gravity 0 just before the point P is fixed, the terms which 
contain the velocities of the centre of gravity disappear from the 
equations. They now admit of an easy geometrical interpretation. 
The equation to the momental ellipsoid at the centre of gravity is 

AX 3 + BY' + CZ* - 2DYZ - 2EZX - 2FXY= Me*. 

It is therefore clear that the left-hand sides of these equations are 
proportional to the direction-cosines of the diametral plane of a 
straight line whose direction-cosines are proportional t. (m x , m z ). 
In the same way if we construct the momental ellipsoid at P, the 
right-hand sides are proportional to the dircction-co&'nes of the 
diametral plane of the axis (Cl x , Cl v , U,). Thus the instantaneous 
axes of rotation, before and after P is fixed, are so related that 
their diametral planes with regard to the momental ellipsoids at 
G and P respectively are parallel. 

We may also deduce this result, without difficulty, from Ar t. 
118. The motion of the body about the axis GI m ay be produced 
by an impulsive couple in the plane diametral to GI with regard 
to the momental ellipsoid at G. Let us then suppose the body 
at rest and P fixed, and let it be acted on by this couple. It 
follows from the same article, that the body will begin to turn 
about an axis PI' which is such that its diametral plane with 
regard to the momental ellipsoid at P is parallel to the plane of 
the couple. 

To find the direction of the blow at P we notice that the centre 
of gravity being at rest suddenly begins to move perpendicularly 
to the plane containing it and the axis PI'. This is obviously 
the direction of the blow. 

298. Ex. 1. A sphere, in co-latitude $, hung up by a point 0 in its surface, is in 
equilibrium under the action of granty. Suddenly the rotation of the earth is 
stopped, it is required to determine the motion of the sphere. [Math. Tripos, 1857.] 

Let <r be the centre of the sphere, 0 its point of suspension, and a its radius. 
Let C be the oentre of the earth. Let us suppose the figure so drawn that the 
sphere is moving away from the observer. Let w=angular velocity of the earth, 
then if CO=pa, the sphere is turning about an axis Op parallel to CP, the axis 
of the earth, with angular velocity u, while the centre of gravity is moving with 
velooity pa sin 9 . u. 

Let OC, Op, and the perpendicular to the plane of OC, Op be taken as the sxes 
of x, y, t respectively, and let O,, 0 Jt 0, be the angular velocities about them just 
after the rotation of the earth ie stopped. 

By Art. 295, the angular momenta about Ox, just before and just after the rota¬ 
tion ie stopped, ere equal to each other; Mk*uoos 8=Mk*Q x , 

where Mk 9 is the moment of inertia of the sphere about a diameter. 


16—2 
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Again, the angular momenta about Oy are equal to each other; 

-Af/Adsin 8 + M/ia?u Bin 6=M (W+a?) [),. 

Lastly, the angular momenta about Oz are 

equal; 0=MkKl,. 

Solving these equations, we get 

. -k?+ (lo? . - 2 + Su 

Oysuaing - = a)am9—-. 

" k‘+<i* 7 

But Dj .—w eos 0. Adding together the squares 

of 0,, n„, 0, we have 

0*=^ jcos=0+^ - -^ 5M ysin a «|, 

where (1 is the angular velocity of the sphere 
about its instantaneous axis. 

Ex. 2. A particle of masB ,1/, without ve¬ 
locity, is suddenly attached to the surface of 
the earth at the extremity of a radius vector making an angle 0 with the axis 
of the earth. If E be the mass of the earth before the addition of M, A and C 
its principal moments of inertia at the centre, u the angular velocity about its 
« , EMAr* sin* 6 

axus, prove that n~ l + (E + M)AC + ESICr* cos-9’ 

£ + Jf A 

cot 0 = cot 0+ - R • J/lJWoose . 



where O is the initial angular velocity about an axis parallel to the axis of the earth, 
and <t> the angle that the initial axis of rotation makes with the axis of the earth. 

Ex. 3. A regular homogeneous prism whose normal section is a regular polygon 

rof n sides rolls on a perfectly rough plane. Prove that, when the axis of rotation 

changes from one edge to another, the angular velocity is reduced in the ratio of 

„ _ 2ir „ 2jr 

2 + 7cos — : 8+cos— . 
n n 


299. Gradual Changes. In these examples the changes 
produced in the motion were sudden, but the method of proceed¬ 
ing is the same if the changes arc gradual. 

Ex. 1. A bead of mass m slides on a circular wire of mass M and radins a, 
and the wire can turn freely about a vertical diameter. Prove that, if w, 0 be the 
angular velocities of the wire when the bead is respectively at the extremities of 

a horizontal and a vertical diameter, - = 1 + 2 

u M 

Ex. 2. If the earth gradually contracted by radiation of heat, so ae to be 
always similar to itself as regards its physical constitution and form, prove that 
when every radius vector has contracted an n th part of its length, where n is small, 
the angular velocity has increased a 2n th part of its value. 

Ex. 3. If two railway trains each of mass M were to travel in opposite 
directions from the pole along a meridian and to arrive at the equator at the same 
" time, prove that the angular velocity of the earth would be decreased by 2Ma*/Ek* 
ol itself, where a is the equatorial radius of the earth and Ek’ its moment of inertia 
about its axis of figure. 
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Wha.t would be the effeot if one train only were to travel from the pole to the 
equator? 

^ Bx - 4 - A fl y a!i « hta perpendicularly on a sheet of paper lying on a smooth 
horizontal plane and proceeds to describe the ourve r=f(B) traced on the sheet of 
paper, the equation to the curve being referred to the centre of gravity of the paper 
as origin. Supposing the fly to be able to prevent himself from slipping on the 
paper, show that his angular velocity in space about the common centre of gravity 

of the paper and fly is equal to *>^ ", where M and m are the masses 

of the paper and the fly, and k is the radius of gyration of the paper about its 
centre of gravity. Hence find the path of the fly in space 

Ex 5 Suppose the lee to melt from the polar region' twent' d grec i round 
each pole to the extent of something more than a foot thick, enough to give 1 ^ feet 
over those areas or 066 of a foot of eater spread over the whole glol which would 
in reality raise the sea level by only some such uudiscoverable difference as Jth of 
an inch or an inch, then this would slacken *he earth’s rate as a time keeper by 
one tenth of a second per year This and th« n<xt example are taken from the 
Phil Mag 1866 They are both due to Su \\ Thomson, now Lord Kelvin 

If E be the mass of the earth, a its radius, A. its radius of gyration about the 
polar axis, w its angular velocity before the melting, we have by the principle 
)(j 3/(7" 

of angular momentum = - ^^costf(l-t-cosd), where M is the mass of the loe 

melted and 6 is twenty degrees Substituting fm tne letters their known numerical 
lalues, the value of Sw is easily found 

Ex 6 A layer of dust is formed on the earth li feet thick, where h is small, by 
the fall of meteors reaching the earth from ill directions Show that the change in 

the length of the day is nearly ^ of a day, where a is the radius of the earth 

in feet, p and I) the densities of the dust and earth respectively If the density of 
the dust be twice that of water and 7i = » 0 express this result numerically 

Oppolzer in a paper in the 4 itionomitchc Sachnchten (No 2573) and more 
recently H A Newton in the American Journal of bci nee, vol xxx, 1884, have 
considered the effects on the earth both of the impact of mf teoi s and the gravitation 
attraction of those which pass ncai the earth w ithout hitting it 

Ex 7 A spiral tube of small uniform section can turn freely about a vertical 
axis and has its two extremities on the axis A variable quantity <3 of fluid per 
second enters at its upper extremity and flows out at the lowei If M be the mass 
ot the tube, m that of the fluid contained, Bhow that (M+m) k’w + QJrsm tpdi, 
is constant, where <f> is the angle the tangent to the tube at any point P makes with 
the plane containing P and the axis. One form of *his experiment was used by 
Maxwell to determine whether electricity had momentum See Llectncity, Vol u, 
Art. 674. 


300. The principle of lmeai momentum may also be used, 
like that of angular momentum, to determine the gradual changes 
produced by alterations of mass lue general theory is as follows 
Let a body of mass M, whose resolved velocity parallel to % 
is v, be acted on by a finite force X Let this body lose a smal 
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portion m = — dM of its mass in each element of time dt. It is 
required to find its equation of motion. In this time the force 
increases the linear momentum by Xdt, while the momentum lost 
by dimin ution of mass is mv. But the gain of momentum is 
d (Mv). The equation of motion is therefore 

d(Mv) = Xdt + vdM. .-. Mj t = X .(1). 

This equation may also be obtained by taking M to represent the mass of the 
body just after the loss of the element m. Then equating the two expressions for 
the gain of momentum in the next element of time, we have Mdv=Xdt. 

Next, let us suppose that the body gains a mass m = dM in 
the time dt, and let the resolved velocity of this increment just 
before it is attached to M be v. The total gain of momentum 
is now, Xdt due to the force, and mv' due to the impact produced 
by the sudden junction of the masses M and m with different 
velocities. The equation of motion is therefore 

d (Mv) = Xdt + v'dM .(2). 

— v this reduces to the former result. 

According to the rule given in Art. 85 the finite force X should 
be neglected in determining the effect of an impulse. But since 
m is infinitely small, being equal to dM, the change of momentum 
produced by the impulse is of the same order of small quantities 
as Xdt. We must therefore include the force X in the equation. 

These principles may be illustrated by the solution of some problems on the 
rectilinear motion of strings. The curvilinear motion of strings will be discussed 
in the second volume. 

Ex. 1. A uniform string of length 21 hangs over a small smooth pnlley A, 
which is at a height l above an inelastic table; and to each end of the string is 
attached a mass equal to that of half the string. Initially one mass P is very near 
to the pulley, the other mass Q lying on the table with half the string coiled up 
beside it. If the upper mass be now let go, prove that the greatest height to which 
the other mass will eventually rise is £1, where £ is given by the equation 
{ + 2 log(1-J£) = 16/243. [St John’s Coll., 1896.] 

There are three stages of the motion. First, P descends and successive links 
(with velocity e'=0) are taken from the heap and added to the moving chain. 
Sinee the masB of P is equal to that of a length l of the ohain, we have, if x=AP, 

d[(r + 2f) v]=xgdt. 

Multiplying by (r+21) v and integrating, we find that P arrives at the table with a 
velocity v 1 given by uj ! =A *0- 

At this instant there is an impact, P is reduced to rest by the table, but the 
chain and Q move. If v t be the initial velocity of Q, we have 
dmlv 3 = 2mlVj ; .-. u a =|»,. 

The weight Q now ascends; and successive links are removed from the chain 
and heaped on the table. If y be the space ascended by Q, (SI - y ) dv = - (I - y) gdi. 
Writing dvldt=vdvjdy and integrating, we find that the velocity v of Q is given by 
(t>„» - t>»j/2g = y + 2Jlog (1 - ylSl). 

Patting c=0 and p=l£, the result follows. 
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Ex. 2. One portion of a heavy uniform string is ooiled up on a table in a small 
heap A, the other portion, viz. ACB, passes over a small pulley C (which is situated 
vertically over A) and hangs freely down on the other side of the pulley to a depth 
CB=b. If CA -a and b is greater than a, find the motion when the system starts 
from rest. [Tait and Steele’s Dynamics, 1856.] 

When the length of CB is=x, the velocity is given by 

[x + a) 2 v 2 =\g(x - b) (x* i-lx+b' 2 - 3a s ). 

Ex. 8. A flexible chain ABCDE hangs in equilibrium over a smooth veitical 
circle with one end A fixed to the extremity of a horizontal diameter. One portion 
ABC hangs vertically on one side and another portion DE hangs vertieallv on the 
other side of the circle. If the fixe d end A be set free, show that the equation for 
determining the distance (viz y ) of the lowest point of the vham from file ho.izontal 
diameter during the first part of the motion is 

(l-y + lgt*) i, (y gty-q(y-\ Jc) t 

where l is the whole length of the stnnp and 2c the circumference of the circle. 

[Math Tripos, 1870.] 

Before A is set free the lengths AB, BC and Dh are all equal and ABC forms a 
catenary whose paiametcr is zero. When A is set free, AB begins first to descend. 
Each element of AB falls freely under gravity, if therefore r=AB we have 
y - x=bgfi. The successive elements of AB are transferred to BC each with a 
velocity v' — qt, the length of each element being - dr Thus as BC descends and 
DE ascends the oquation of motion of BCDE i is 

d[(/-r)i] = (-dT)i -rff(2 y rt+c-l)1t. 

Here i is the velocity of the chain BCDE and this is equal to the velocity of E 
upwards (not that of B downwards) Since DE=l-c- x-y we have v=x + y. 
Substituting for v and v’ the result follows without difficultv. 

Ex. 4. An inelastic string of length l is attached by one end to the lower 
surface of the edge of a smooth horizontal table with a fine edge on which the rest 
of the stung lies, being held taut at right augleb to the edge by a force at the other 
end. If thih end be set free, show that the velocity with which it will leave the 
table will be J{2ql (log 4-1)}. [June Exam.] 

v. Ex 5. A fine uniform chain is collected m a heap on a 1 orizontal table, and to 
one end is attached a fine string which passes over a smooth pulley vertically above 
the ohain and carries a weight equal to the w eight of a length a of the chain. Prove 
that the length of the chain raised before the weight comes to rest is a^f(3), and 
find the length suspended when the weight next comes to rest. [May Exam.] 

V Ex. 6. A chain of length a is ooiled up on a ledge at the top of a rough maimed 
plane and one end is allowed to slide dow n. Show that if the inclination of the 
plane is double the angle of friction (viz X), the chain will be moving freely at the 
end of a time t given by pf s = 6ocot X. [Coll. Exam. 1887.] 

Ex. 7. A balloon is at a certain moment at a height h, descending with velocity 
F, and moving horizontally with a velocity V equal to the velocity of the wind at 
that height. If the velocity of the wind be proportional to the height, and if with 
a view of descending at a particular spot the escape of the gas be regulated so as to 
keep the velocity of descent constant, prove —at a miscalculation dh m the initial 

height will produce in the point reaohed an error= {1 + i« ! - « -e (!+*)}» where 

V 3 c=gA, [Math. Tripoi, 1871.] 
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> Ex. 8. A spherical raindrop, descending by the aetion of gravity, receives 
continually by tbe precipitation of vaponr an accession of mass proportional to its 
surface; c being its radius when it begins to descend, and r its radiuB after tbe 

(ft f c o® c*\ 

interval t, show that its velocity V is given by V-j (l + - + ^ + j5jithe resistance 
of the air being left out of tbe acconnt. [Smith’s Prize Ex., 1853.] 


301. The Invariable Plane. Lot us represent the mo¬ 
mentum mv of a particle P by a straight line PP' drawn from 
the particle in the direction of its motion; see Art. 283. By 
the rules of statics, this momentum is equivalent to an equal 
and parallel linear momentum applied at any arbitrary point 0, 
together with a couple whose moment is mvp, where p is the 
perpendicular from 0 on PP'. Let us represent this transferred 
linear momentum by the straight line OM, which of course is 
equal and parallel to PP'. The plane of the couple is the plane 
containing OM and P, and it may be represented m direction and 
magnitude by an axis ON perpendicular to its plane. 

Taking all the particles of the system we may compound the 
linear and couple momenta of the several particles into a single 
resultant linear momentum applied at the arbitrary point O, 
together with a single couple momentum. Let OV and OH be 
two straight lines drawn from 0 to represent in direction and 
magnitude these two resultants. Then these two straight lines 
will represent graphically the instantaneous momenta of the par¬ 
ticles considered as one system. 

Let us refer the system to Cartesian co-ordinates. Since mi, 
my, mz are the resolved parts of the momentum of the particle m, 
the vector OF is the resultant of ImJ-, %my, 2mz. Again, as in 
Art. 75, m(yz — zy) is the moment of the momentum of the same 
particle about the axis of a". Hence OH is the resultant of the 
three couple-momenta h 1 = 2m (yz — zy), 

h 2 = 2m (zx — xz), 
h, = 2m (ay - yi). 


Let us now suppose that no external forces act on the system, 
so that it moves subject only to the mutual actions and reactions 
of its several parts. In this case, since no additional momentum 
is given to the system, the straight lines OV and OH are fixed in 
magnitude and direction throughout the motion ; Art. 283. 

The resolved*parts of OV and OH must be constant. It follows 


that each of the quantities //,, h s , //, is constant. If we represent 
by h the angular momentum about OH, we have hr = A,* + h?+hf. 

The ratios ^ are therefore the direction-cosines of a 


straight line (viz. OH) which is fixed throughout the motion. 


That the resolved angular momenta h u h 2 , h, are constant 
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follows also at once from Art. 78. Referring to the second equation 
given in that article, we see that, when the moment of the external 
forces about any straight line fixed in space is zero, the angular 
momentum about that line is constant ' 

The straight line OH is called the invariable Hue at 0. A 
plane perpendicular to OH is called the invariable plane at 0. The 
straight line OH is sometimes called the resultant axis of angulai 
or couple momentum at 0. ' 

If any straight line OL be drawn thiough 0 making an angle 6 
with the invariable line OH at 0, the angular momentum about 
OL is h cos 6. For the axis of the icsnltant momentum-couple is 
OH, and the resolved part about OL is therefore OH cos 6 Hence 
the invariable line at O may aKo be defined as that axis through 
0 about which the moment of tin momentum is gieati ,t 

At different points of the system 4 In positions of the invariable 
line arc different. But the rules in which they are connected are 
the same as those which connect tin 1 axes of the resultant couple 
of a system of forces when the origin of reference is varied 
These have been already stated in Ait 23"> of Chap, v, and it is 
unnecessary here to do mm e than generally to refer to them 

If the system is acted on bv un> external lorces, the straight lines OV and Oil 
may not both be hxed in space C on<-idei hist am one particli, let OM, OX, OM’, OA 
represent its linear and couple momenta at the tunes t and t + dt Thin MM', NX' 
represent in direction and magnitude the linear momentum and the couple or 
angulai momentum added on in the time (It Hence the effective force on any 
particle m is equivalent to a single linear effective force acting at 0. represented by 
MM'/dt, and a single effective couple represents bv A'A ,dt 

Taking next the whole sjstem of particles, let 01", Oil' represent its linear and 
couple momenta after an interval dt Thus 01' is the losultant of the group OM 
corresponding to all the particles of the sjstem, Of" the resultant of the group OM' 
Hence I'J "/dt represents the whole linear effective force of the sjstem at the time t 
By similar reasoning IHI'/dt represents the resultant etieetive c ouple of the system 
It appears therefore that the points l 1 and H trace out two curves in space 
whose properties aie analogous to those of the hodogiaph in dynamics of a partiole. 

From this reasoning it follows al»o, that if V z be the resolved part of the 
momentum of a sjstem in the direction of any stiaight line Ox and H x the moment 
of the momentum about that straight line, then V x and 1I X are respectively the 
resolved part along and the moment about that straight line of the effective forces 
of the sjstem. 

Now D’Alembert's principle asserts that the effective forces of a system are 
equivalent to the impressed forces Hence, whatever coordinates are used, if X and 
L bo the resolved parts and the moment of the impressed foroes about any straight 
line which we may call the axis of x, 1 x = X and H X =L. These equations corre¬ 
spond respectively to those marked (A) and (B) m Art. 72 
W* may notice the following cases - 

(1) If all the impressed forces pass thiough a fixed point, let this point be 
chosen as origin, then, though OY may be variable, OH is fixed in position and 
magnitude. 
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(8) If all the impressed forces be equivalent to a system of couples, then, though 
OH may be variable, OV is fixed in position and magnitude. 

In a memoir on the differential coefficients and determinant* of lines, Mr Cohen 
has discussed some properties of these resultant lines. Phil. Tran*. 1862. 

302. The position of the invariable plane at the centre of 
gravity of the solar system may be found in the following manner. 
Let the system be referred to any rectangular axes meeting in the 
centre of gravity. Let to be the angular velocity of any body about 
its axis of rotation. Let Mk? be its moment of inertia about that 
axis and (a, / 8 , 7 ) the direction-angles of that axis. The axis of 
revolution and two perpendicular axes form a system of principal 
axes at the centre of gravity. The angular momentum about the 
axis of revolution is Mk?u>, hence the angular momentum about 
an axis parallel to the axis of z is Mk 2 co cos 7 . The moment 
of the momentum about the axis of z of the whole mass collected 

cLr 

ht 

} h = ZMk'm cos y + lM(x^-y d £j . 

The values of h lt h„ may be found in a similar maimer. The 
position of the invariable plane is then known. 

303. The Invariable Plane may be used in Astronomy as 
a standard of reference. We may observe the positions of the 
heavenly bodies with the greatest care, determining the co-ordi¬ 
nates of each with regard to any axes we please. It is, however, 
clear that, unless these axes are fixed in space, or if in motion 
unless their motion is known, we have no means of transmitting 
our knowledge to posterity. The planes of the ecliptic and the 
equator have been generally made the chief planes of reference. 
Both these are in motion, and their motions are known to a near 
degree of approximation, and will hereafter probably be known 
more accurately. It might, therefore, be possible to calculate at 
some future time what their positions in space were when any 
set of valuable observations were made. But in a very long time 
some error may accumulate from year to year and finally become 
considerable. The present positions of these planes in space may 
also be transmitted to posterity by making observations on the 
fixed stars. These bodies, however, are not absolutely fixed, and, 
as time goes on, the positions of the planes of reference can be 
determined from these observations with less and less accuracy. 
A third method, which has been suggested by Laplace, is to make 
use of the Invariable Plane. If we suppose the bodies forming our 
system, viz. the sun, planets, satellites, comets, &c., to be subject 
only to their mutual attractions, it follows from the preceding 
articles that the direction in space of the Invariable Plane at the 


J , hence we have 


at the centre of gravity is M (x ^ — y 
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centre of gravity is absolutely fixed. It also follows from Art. 7D 
that the centre of gravity either is at rest or moves uniformly in 
a straight line. We have here neglected the attractions of the 
stars; these, however, are too small to be taken account of in the 
present state of our astronomical knowledge. We may, therefore, 
determine to some extent the positions of our co-onlinate planes 
in space, by referring them to the Invariable Plane, as being a 
plane which is more nearly fixed than any other known plane in 
the solar system. The position of this plane may be calculated at 
the present time from the present state of the solar system, and at 
any future time a similar calculation may be made founded on the 
then state of the system. Thus a knowledge of its position cannot 
be lost. A knowledge of the co-ordinates of the Invariable Plane 
is not. however, sufficient to determine conversely the position of 
our planes of reference. We must also know the co-ordinates of 
some straight line in the Invariable Plane whose direction is fixed 
in space. Such a line, as Poisson has suggested, is supplied by 
projecting on the Invariable Plane the direction of motion of 
the centre of gravity of the system. If the centre of gravity of 
the solar system is at rest or moves perpendicularly to the 
Invariable Plane, this method fails. In any case our knowledge of 
the motion of the centre of gravity is not at present sufficient to 
enable us to make much use of this fixed direction in space 


304. If the planets and bodies forming the solar system can 
be regarded as spheres whose strata of equal density are con¬ 
centric spheres, their mutual attractions i»ot along the straight 
lines joining their centres. In this case the motion of their centres 
is the same as if each mass were collected into its centre oi 
gravity, while the motion of each about its centre of gravity 
would continue unchanged for ever. Thus we may obtain ano her 
fixed plane by omitting these latter motions altogether, lhis is 
what Laplace has done, and in his formula 1 the terms depending on 
the rotations of the bodies iu the preceding values oi A,. A., >h are 
omitted. This plane may be called the Astronomical Invariable 
Plane to distinguish it from the true Dynamical Invariable Plane. 
The former is perpendicular to the axis of the momentum couple 
due to the motions of translation of the several bodies the latter 
is perpendicular to the axis of the momentum couple due to tne 
motions of translation and rotation. 

The Astronomical Invariable Plane is not strictly fixed in 
space, because the mutual attractions of the bodies . J 

act along the straight lines joining their centres oi gravity, so 
that the terms omitted in the expressions for h lt h, » 
absolutely constant. The effect of precession 1S 0 , t 

of rotation of each body describe a ooiie s P acej .. • ; n ’ soace 

though the angular velocity is unaltered, the position in p 
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of the Astronomical Invariable Plane must be slightly altered. 
A collision between two bodies of the system, if such a thing 
were possible, or an explosion of a planet similar to that by which 
Olbers in 1802 supposed the planets Ceres, Pallas, Juno ana Vesta, 
&c., to have been produced, might make a considerable change in 
the sum of the terms omitted In this case there would be a 
change in the position of the Astronomical Invariable Plane, but 
the Dynamical Invariable Plane would be altogether unaffected. 
It might be supposed that it would be preferable to use m As¬ 
tronomy the true Invariable Plane But this is not necessarily 
the case, for the angular velocities and moments of inertia of the 
bodies forming our system are not all known, so that the position 
of the Dynamical Invariable Plane cannot be calculated to any 
near degree of approximation, while we do know that the terms 
into which these unknown quantities enter are all very small or 
nearly constant. All the terms rejected being small compared 
with those retained, the Astronomical Invariable Plane must make 
only a small angle with the Dynamical Invariable Plane Although 
the plane is very nearly fixed in space, yet its intersection with 
the Dynamical Invariable Plane, owing to the smallness of the 
inclination, may undergo considerable changes of position 

In the Mtcanique Celeste, Tome III , p. 188, Laplace calculated 
the position of the Astronomical Invanable Plane at the two 
epochs, 17.30 and 1950, assuming the conectness for this period of 
his formulae for the variations of the eccentricities, inclinations 
and nodes of the planetary orbits Neglecting the areas due to 
the motion of the satellites about their primaries (that due to the 
planet Neptune being also omitted) he found that at the first 
epoch the inclination of this plane to the ecliptic was 1 35' 31", 
and the longitude of the ascending node 102 57' 29", at the 
second epoch the inclination will be the same as before, and the 
longitude of the node 102° 57' 14". 

In the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol 18, 
1873, J. N Stockwell gives the inclination of the Astronomical 
Invariable Plane to the ecliptic of 1850 (supposed fixed) as 
1 ° 35'19" 376 He includes Neptune, but omits the Satellites. 
The inclination to the instantaneous ecliptic lies between the limits 
0 C and 3° 6'. He has also calculated the inclinations of the orbits 
of the eight principal planets to the invariable plane and their 
maximum and minimum values, together with the positions of 
the nodes and their mean motions per Julian year. 

Pomsot, in a note to his Statics, called attention to the fact 
that Laplace’s plane is not the true invariable plane He remarks 
that the area due to the rotation of the sun is at least 25 times 
that due to the motion of the earth round the sun. This omission 
alters by some minutes the inclination of the plane to the ecliptic 
and by several degrees the longitude of the ascending node. 
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805. Ex. X. Show that the invariable plane at any point of space in the 
straight line described by the centre of gravity of the solar system is parallel to 
that at the centre of gravity. 

Ex. 2 If the invariable planes at all points in a certain straight hne are 
parallel, then that straight line is parallel to the straight line desuibed by the 
oentre of giavity. 


Impulsive Forces m Three Dimensions. 

306 Constrained single body. To determine the general 
equations of motion of a body about a filed point under the artion 
of given impulses 

Let the fixed point be taken as th( origin ,m<l lei the axes 
of co-oidmates be nctangulai Tat (fi x H,,, flj (r, to v> a> z ) be 
the angular velocities of the hod\ ju4 In ton and just after the 
impulse, and let the diffti cnees a> &>,, — fl v , m z — il z be 

called tof as y ' w z Then asj aif to/ ate the angulai velocities 
generated by the impulse Bv D’Alembert s Punciple, see Art 87, 
the difference between the angular monnnta of the system just 
befoie and just aftir the action of the impulses is equal to the 
moult ut of the impulses Hence In Ait. 202 

Ao)x —(-inn/) (On —(’Em 12 ) a> z — L | 

Iho,/ - (Emy.) to? — (Emyu) 01 *'= .1/, .(1), 

C(o z ’ — (EmzJ.) ctij' — (Emzy) <0 , =^1 

w hei c L, M, N aie the moments of the impulsive forces about 
the axes These three equations will sufhci to determine the 
values of eo x ', tof a> z B\ idding these to the angulai velocities 
befoie the impulse, the initial motion of thebod> after the impulse 
is found 

d07 Ex 1 Shou. that thi\i Li/uutions an. tnihpnidtnt of tach other, and 
that no one of the angular velocities, uj w t , u, is innmt_ 

This follows from Art 20, where it is shown that the elumnant of the equations 
cannot vanish 

Ex 2 Show that, if the body bo irted on bj a finite number of given impulses 
following each other at lnfinitel} slioit intervals, the final motion is independent 
of their ordei 

308 It is to be observ ed that in these equations the axes of 
refernice are any whatever. They should be so ehoseu that the 
values of A, Enuty, &c, maj be most easily found If the positions 
of the principal axes at the fixed point aie known, these will in 
general be found the most suitable 

In that case the equations 1 educe to the simple forms 

At0 x = L, Bm y ' — M C^ = N .( 2 ). 

The values of <u*', <u v ', being known, we can find the pres¬ 
sures on the fixed point. F 01 by D’Alemberts Principle the 
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change in the linear momentum of the body in any direction is 
equal to the resolved part of the impulsive forces. Hence if 
F, 0, H be the pressures of the fixed point on the body 


2X + .F = ilf.^ by Art. 86 

= M (oiy'z — m z 'y) by Art. 238 . 
%Y+G = M(o> t 'x-a> x 's) 


( 3 ). 


■EZ + H=M(w z 'y-w y 'x) 


309. Ex. A uniform disc bounded by an arc OP of a parabola , the axis ON, 
and the ordinate PN, has its 
vertex O fixed. A blow B is 
given to it perpendicular to 
its plane at the extremity P 
of the curved boundary. Sup¬ 
posing the disc to be at rest 
before the application of the 
blow, find the initial motion. 

Let the equation to the 
parabola be y‘ i =iax, and let 
the axis of z be perpen¬ 
dicular to its plane. Then 
2mxz—0, 2myz= 0. Let p 
be the mass of a unit of area 

and let ON=c. Also 2mxy=p jjxydxdy=p j r ^ dv-2p j nr a dr=| pac\ 

A=^/i f y’dx =-IS <ui a , B = fi | xhjdx=% iia-c^, and C=A -t B, by Art. 7 
Jo Jo 

The moments of the blow B about the axes are L=B Jiat, 31 = -Be, N= 0. The 
equations of Art. 306 will become after substitution of these values 

Ma c3 o> t =:2Baic-, fpaici ui„-§ pac i u x — - Be, w,=0. 

These equations determine the initial motion. By eliminating B we find the 
ratio of to w x . It easily followB that if NQ is taken equal to fcNP, the disc 
begins to rotate about OQ. 


x 



310. New statement of the Problem. When a body free 
to turn about a fixed point is acted on by any number of impulses, 
each impulse is equivalent to an equal and parallel impulse 
acting at the fixed point together with an impulsive couple. The 
impulse at the fixed point can have no effect on the motion of 
the body, and may therefore be left out of consideration if only the 
motion is wanted. Compounding all the couples, we see that the 
general problem may be stated thus:— A body moving about a fixed 
point is acted on by a given impulsive couple, find the change 
produced in the motion. The analytical solution is comprised in 
the equations which have been written down in Art. 306. The 
following examples express the result in a geometrical form. 
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• Ex. X. Show from these equations that the resultant axis of the angular 
yelooity generated by the conple is the diametral line of the plane of the couple 
with regard to the momental ellipsoid. See also Art. 1X8. 

Ex. 2. Let 0 be the magnitude of the couple, p the perpendicular from the 
fixed point on the tangent plane to the momental ellipsoid parallel *0 the plane 
of the oouple G. Let 0 be thq angular velocity generated, r the»adms vector of 
the ellipsoid which is the axis of 0. Let K be the parameter of the ellipsoid, 
as in Art. 19. Prove that Ktl=prO. 

Ex. 8. If Q xl ll„. t) f be angular velocities about three conjugate diameters of 
the momental ellipsoid at the fixed point, such that their resultant is the angulai 
velocity generated by an impulsive couple G, A\ B\ C' the moments of inertia 
about these conjugate diameters, prove that A'Q X = G roe a, B'U,= G cos ff, 
C'0,= 0 cosy, where a, p, y arc the angles the axis of G makis with i iu! conjugate 
diameters. 

Ex. 4. If a body free to turn about a fixed point c be actul on L m impulsive 
couple G, whose axis is the radius veitor r of the e.upsoid oi gjrat.on at 0, and if 
p be the perpendicular from 0 on the tangent pi me at the extremity of r, then the 
axis of the angular velocity genuated by the blow will be the perpendicular p, and 
the magnitude (1 is given by <j — MpiQ. 

Ex. 5. Show that, if a body at rest be acted on by any impulses, we may take 
moments about the initial axis of rotation, according to the rule given in Art. 89, 
as if it were a fixed axis. 

Ex. 6. When a body turns about a fixed point, the product of the moment of 
inertia about the mbtantaneoub axis and the square of tin angular velocity is 
called the Vis Viva. Let the vis viva generated from rest by any impulse be 2 T, 
and let the vis viva generated by the same impulse when the body is constrained to 
turn about a fixed axis passing through the fixed point be 22". Then prove that 
T' = Tootrd, where 0 is the angle betwein the eccentric lines of the two axes of 
rotation with regard to the momental ellipsoid at the fixed point 

Ex. 7. Hence deduce Euler’s theorem, that the vis vi'a generated from rest 
by an impulse is greater wheu the bodv is free to turn about the fixed point than 
when constrained to turn about any axis thiough the fixed point. This theorem 
was afterwards generalized by Lagrange and Bertram! in ie second part 01 the first 
volume of the M{canique Atuili/tnjui . See Ait. 388. 

311. Free single body. To determine the motion of a free 
body acted on by any given impulse. 

Since the body is free, the motion round the centre of gravity 
is the same as if that point were fixed Hence, the axes being 
any three straight lines at right angles meeting at the centre of 
gravity", the angular velocities of the body may still bo found by 
equations (1) and (2) of Art 306 

To find the motion of the centre of gravity, let (IT, V, W), 
(u, v, w) be the resolved velocities of the centre of gravity just 
before and just after the impulse. Let X, Y, Z be the components 
of tha blow, and let M be the wh ’e mass. Then by resolving 
parallel to the axes we have 

M(u-U) = X, M(v-V) = Y, M(w—W) = Z. 
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If we follow the same notation as in Art. 306, the differences 
u — U,v — V,w — W may be called u', v', w'. 

312 Ex 1 A body at test is acted on by an impulse whose components 
parallel to the principal axes at the oentre of gravity are (Y, Y, Z) and the co¬ 
ordinates of whose point of application referred to these axes are (p , q, r) Prove 
that if the resulting motion be one of rotation only about some axis, 
A(B-C)pYZ+B(C- i)qZX + C {A-B)rXY=0 
Is this condition sufficient as well as necessary , See Art 241 
Ex 2 A homogeneous cricket ball is set rotating about a horizontal axis in 
the vertical plane of projection with an angular velocity 0 When it strikes the 
ground, supposed perfectly rough and inelastic, the oentre is moving with velocity 
V in a direction making an angle a with the horizon, prove that the direction of 
the motion of the ball after impact will make with the plane of piojection an angle 

tan -1 ^ where a is the radius of the ball 

5 V cos a 


313 Motion of any point of the body. To prove that the 
components of the change of velocity of any point of the body are 
linear functions of the components of the blow The equations of 
Art 311 completely deteinune the motion of a fiee body acted on 
by a given impulse, and fioin these by Art 238 we may deter¬ 
mine the initial motion of any point of the body Let (p, q, r) be 
the co-ordinates of the point of application of the blow, then the 
moments of the blow round the axes aic rcspectncly qZ—rY, 
rX—pZ, pY—qX These must bo wntten on the light-hand 
sides of the equations of Ait 306 Let (p q / ) be the co- 
oidmates of the point whose initial velocities parillel to tin axes 
are required Let (iq, u, («,, v_, wf he its \ elocities just 
before and just aftei the impulse Let the lest of the notation be 
the same ab that used m Art 306 Then 

tt, — it, = u' + co y r — a > z 'q, 

with similai equations for v t — i Wi — w, Substituting m these 
equations the value of u, v', w', o>/, co/ given by Art 311 we 
see that u 3 — u u — v lt w 2 — w l aie linear functions of X, Y, Z, of 
the form u- — u 1 = FX + GY+HZ, 

where F, G, H depend on the structure of the body and the co¬ 
ordinates of the two points 


314 When the point whose initial motion is require d is the point of application 
of the blow, and the axes of reference are the principal axes at the centre of 
gravity, these expressions take the simple forms 
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The right-hand sides of these equations are the differential eoeffioients of a 
quadratic function of X, Y, Z, which we may call E. It follows that for all blows 
at the same point P of the same body the resultant change in the velocity of the point 
P of application is peipendicular to the diametial plane of the direction of the blow 
wtth icgard to a ceitam ellipsoid, whose centre is at P, and whose equation is 
E=constant 

The expression for A may he written m either of the equivalent forms 
2T = X ' + ^ + /a r l(Ap^ + Pq° + Cr 2 )(AX 2 -l BY- + CZ 1 ) - (ApX + llqY+CrZ) 1 } 

X^ + Y^Z* 1, , 1 .. _ 1 , ,, , , 

= M + A (qZ ~ rY ^ + fi( rX ~P y! ) + c( pV ~ qX )‘ 

In this latter form we see that 2E=M(u'l+v--ric'-) ■i-Aw x ' , -t-llw t ^+Cw,'-, 
which is the via viva of the motion generated by the impulst 


Impact of any two bodies 

315 Two bodies moving in. any manner impinge on each other 
To find the motion after impact 

Inelastic Bodies. If the bodies be inelastic and either 
perfectly smooth or petfectly rough, it is unnecessary to mtioduce 
the reactions into the equations In such a case we take the 
point of contact as the origin Let the axes of x and y be m 
the tangent plane, and that of z be normal Let U, V, W be the 
resolved velocities of the centre of gravity of one body just before 
the impact, and u v, w the resolved velocities just after the impact. 
Let il x , n„. n z , w x , a> y , to z be the angular velocities just before and 
just after Let A B, C, D, E F he the moments and products of 
inertia at the centre of gravity Let M be the mass of the body, 
and x, y, z the co-ordinates of its centre of giavity Let accented 
letters denote the same quantities for the othei body 

Then taking moments about the axes foi one body we have, 
by Arts 30b and 78, 

A (to x - ft T ) - F (toy-fly) -E(to t -n t )-(v -V)z + (w-W)y=0, 
— F(to x -Sl x ) + B(to v —[ly)~D(w,— Cl,)-(w—W)x + (u~U)z = 0, 
~E(to x — [l x )~D(to v —Il v ) + C{w z —D, z )—(u — U)y + (v —F)a = 0 

Three similar equations apply for the other body, differing from 
these only m having all the letters accented 

Resolving along the axis of z for both bodies we ha\ e 
M(w-W) + M'(w'-W')=0 

The relative velocity of compiession is zeio at the moment of 
greatest compression, we lia\ e theiefoie 

% to — to^y + w v t —w'— - x 'y' + tOy'x 

We thus have eight equations between the twelve unknown re¬ 
solved velocities and angular velocities. 

R. D. 


17 
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316. If the bodies be smooth we obtain four more equations by 
resolving for each body parallel to the axes of a, and y For the 
one bod} we have u — 17 = 0, v -V=0, 

with similar equations for the other body 

317. If the bodies be perfectly rough we obtain two of the 
four equations by resolving the linear momenta paiallel to the 
axes of x and y, viz M (u — U) + M'(u - U’) = 0 

M(v-V) + M'(v'-V’) = O' 

We have also two geometrical equations obtained b} equating to 
zero the lesolved relative velocit} of sliding, viz. 

u — m,,z + cc z y — u' — to„'z + 

V — w z x + a> x z — v — a), x' + z'\ 

318 Smooth Elastic Bodies. If the bodies be smooth and 
imperfectly elastic, we must mtioduce the noimal leaetiou into the 
equations In this case we proceed evactlj as in the gcneial case 
when the bodies are rough and elastic which wc shall consider 
in the following articles The piocess is of couise simplified by 
putting both the frictions P and Q equal to zero in the twelve 
equations of motion (1), (2), (3) and (4) We also have the velo¬ 
city C of compression equal to zero at the moment of guatest 
compression Thus we have one molt equation fiotu which the 
noimal reaction P may be found Multipl)mg this valm of R by 
1 + e, where e has the meaning giv< n to it m Ait 173, we have 
the complete value of R for the whole impact Substituting this 
last value of R in the twelve equations of motion (1' and (2) (3) 
and (4), the motion of both bodies just after impact is found 

319 Rough Elastic BodieB. The problem of detei mining 
the motion of any two lough bodies aftei a collision involves 
some lather long analysis and }ct in some points it dittos essen¬ 
tially fiom the coriespondmg pi< Idem m two dimensions We 
shall, therefore, first considei a special pioblem which admits of 
being treated briefly, and will then appl} the same pnneipks to 
the geneial problem m three dimensions 

320 Two rough ellipsoids moving m any mantlet impinge on 
each other so that the exti emity of a pi uxcipal diametei of one 
strikes the extremity of a principal iliuiuetei oj the nthet, at 
an instant when the three pimcipal diameters of one me parallel 
to those of the other Find the motion just aftei impait 

Let us refer the motion to oo-oidinate axes parallel to the 
principal diameters of either ellipsoid at the beginning of the 
impact. Then since the duration of the impact is indefinitely 
small and the velocities are finite, the bodies will not have tune 
to change their position, and therefore the pi mcipal diameters will 
be parallel to the co-ordinate axes throughout the impact 
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Let U, V, TP be the resolved velocities of the centre of gravity 
of one body just before impact; u, v, w the resolved velocities 
at any time t after the beginning of the impact, but before its 
termination. Let ft*., ll v , fi r be the angular velocities of the 
body just before impact about its pi mcipal diameters at the centre 
of gravity ; u> x , <o z the angular velocities at the tune t Let 
a, b, c be the semiaxes of the ellipsoid, and A, Ji, C the moments 
of inertia at the centre of gravity about these axes lespectively. 
Let M be the mass of the body Let accented letters denote the 
same quantities for the other body Let the bodies impinge at 
the extremities of the axes c, c' 

Let P, Q, R be the resolved parts parallel to the axes of the 
momentum generated m the bod}’ M by the blow during the time 
t. Then — P, — Q, — R are the resolved parts of the momentum 
generated in the other body in the same time 

The equations of motion of the bod} M are 


A (a> x — H x ) = Qc ) 


R (a» (/ —11,) =• — Pc ! . 

. <1) 

o 

II 

G 

l 

N 

3 


m ( ii -r)=p | 


M(t'-V) = Q . 

. (2). 




There aie six eonesponding equation 1 ' tor the othei body 
which ma} be derived from these bj accenting all the letteis on 
the left-hand side and wilting - P, -Q, - R, -c' foi P, Q, R 
and c on the light-hand side Lot us call these new equations 
respectively (3) and (4) 

Let »S be the velocity with which one ellipsoid slides along 
the other, and 8 the angle which the directum of sliding makes 


with the axis of a, then, as m Ait 192, 

(S'cos 8= it'- f </«„' - ii + co), .(5), 

8 sin 0=i''— c'a x ' — r — co> x .(U) 

Lot 0 be the relative \ elocit} of compression, then 

= w — w .( 7 ). 

Substituting in these equations from the dynamical equations 

wc have 8 cos 0 = S,, cos 0„ — pP ...(S), 

8 sin 0 = 8 a sin 0 o — i/Q .(9), 

C=(\-rR .( 10 ), 

where » S 0 cos <?„ = L r ' + c'fl,/ - C + cD . y ) 

8, sin e, = V’ - c'ClJ -V-cn x .(11), 

C 0 = W' - w 1 


17—2 
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p ~ M + M' + B + B 
_ 1 1 c' 3 

q ~ M + M , + A + A' 
1 1 
r ~M + M 


( 12 ). 


These are the constants of the impact. S 0 , C 0 arc the initial 
velocities of sliding, and 8 a the angle which the direction of initial 
sliding makes with the axis of x. Let us take as the standard case 
that in which the body M' is sliding along and compressing the 
body M, so that S„ and C 6 are both positive. The other three 
constants p, q, r are independent of the initial motion and are 
essentially positive quantities. 


321. Exactly as in the corresponding problem in two dimen¬ 
sions, we shall adopt a graphical method of tracing the changes 
which occur in the frictions. Let us measure along the axes 
of x, y, z three lengths OP, OQ> UR to represent the three re¬ 
actions P, Q, R. Then, if these be regarded as the co-ordinates 
of a point T , the motion of T will represent the changes in the 
forces. It will be convenient to trace the loci given by <S'=0, 
0=0. The locus given by S = 0 is a straight line parallel to 
the axis of R, which we may call the line of no sliding. The 
locus given bv 0 = 0 is a plane parallel to the plane PUQ, which 
we may call the plane of greatest compression. At the beginning 
of the impact one ellipsoid is sliding along the other, so that 
according to Art. 154 the friction called into pla) is limiting. 
Since P, Q, R are the whole resolved momenta generated in the 
time t, dP, dQ, dR are the resolved momenta generated in 
the time dt, the two former being due to the frictional, and the 
latter to the normal blow. Then the direction of the resultant of 
dP, dQ must be opposite to the direction in which one point of 
contact slides over the other, and the magnitude of the resultant 
must be equal to pdR, where p is the coefficient of friction. We 
have therefore 


dP „ S 0 cosd„-pP 

.< 13 >' 

(dpy + (dQy = fi 3 (dRY .(14). 

The solution of these equations will indicate the manner in 
which the representative point T approaches the line of no sliding. 

The equation (13) can be solved by separating the variables. 
We get i r 

(S 0 cos 0 O - pP)* = a (S 0 sin 0 g - qQf, 

where a is an arbitrary constant. At the beginning of the motion 
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P and Q are zero, hence we have 

(S o cos 0 0 -p P\j _ /;S', sin 0„ - qQf . . 

\ (S 0 coa^ 0 / V Sosin0 o / .' ' 


which may also be written 

/ 8 cos 6 


/ 4 ? cos &\ P 8 si n 0 

U cos 0,J \8„ sin 0J .. ’ 

. « 7 >- 


This equation gives the relation between the direction and the 
velocity of sliding. 

322. If the direction of sliding does not change during the 
impact, 0 must be constant and equal to 0„. We see from (16) 
that, if p — q, then 0 = 0„; and that conversely if 0=*0„, S is 
constant unless p = q. Also, if sin 0„ or cos 0„ be zero, S must 
be zero or infinite unless 0 = 0 a . The necessary and sufficient 
condition that the direction of friction should not change during 
the impact is therefore p — q or sin 2 0 n — 0. The former of these 
two conditions, by (12), leads to 


G-iH'Cr-i )- 0 .< 1W - 


If this condition holds, we have by (13) P = Q cot 8 0 and 
therefore by (14) 

P = pR cos 6 0 , Q = pR sin 0„ .(19). 

It follows from these equations that, when the friction is 
limiting, the representative point T moves along a straight line 
making an angle tan~ J p with the axis of R, in such a direction 
as to meet the straight line of no sliding. 


323. If the condition p = q does not hold, we may, by dif¬ 
ferentiating (8) and (9) and eliminating P, Q, and S, reduce the 
determination of R in terms of 0 to an integral. 

By substituting for *8 from (17) in (8) and (9), we then have 
P, Q, R expressed as functions of 0. Thus we have the equations 
to the curve along which the representative point T travels. 
The curve along which T travels may more conveniently be 
defined by the property that its tangent, by (14), makes a constant 
angle tan -1 p with the axis of R and its projection on the plane of 
PQ is given by (15). And it follows that this curve must meet 
the straight line of uo sliding, for the equation (15) is satisfied 
by pP — S 0 cos 0 O , qQ = 8« sin 0„. 

32i. The whole progress of the impact may now be traced 
exactly as in the corresponding problem in two dimensions. The 
representative point T travels along a certain known curve, until 
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it reaches the line of no sliding. It then proceeds along the line 
of no sliding, in such a direction that the abscissa R increases. 
The complete value R-, of R for the whole impact is found by 
multiplying the abscissa R x of the point at which T crosses the 
plane of greatest compression by 1 + e, so that R - = R\ (1 + e), if e be 
the measure of the elasticity of the two bodies. The complete values 
of the frictions called into play are the ordinates of the positions 
of T corresponding to the abscissa R = R,. Substituting these in the 
dynamical equations (1), (2), (3), (4), the motion of the two bodies 
just a fter impact may be found. 

325. Since the line of no sliding is perpendicular to the 
plane of PQ, P and Q are constant when T travels along this 
line. So that, when once the sliding friction has ceased, no more 
friction is called into play. If therefore sliding ceases at any 
instant before the termination of the impact, as when the bodies 
are either very rough or perfectly rough, the whole frictional 
impulses are given by 


P = 


S* cos 6 U 




S„ sin t)„ 


V 9 

If er be the arc of the curve whose equation is (15) from the 
origin to the point where it meets the line of no sliding, then the 
representative point T cuts the line of no sliding at a point whose 

abscissa is R — -. If the bodies be so rough that - < , the 

y. ° p r 

poiut T will not cross the plane of greatest compression until after 

it has reached the line of no sliding. The whole normal impulse 

Q 

is therefore given by R— —'’(1 + e). Substituting these values of 

P, Q, R in the dynamical equations, the motion just after impact 
may be found. 

f 326. Ex. 1. If 9 be the angle whicu the direction of eliding of one ellipsoid over 
the other makes with the axis of x, prove that 9 continually increases or continually 
decreases throughout the impact. And if the initial value of 6 He betwpen 0 and .1 t, 
then 0 approaches Jir or zero according as p > or < q. Show also that the repre¬ 
sentative point reaches the line of no sliding when 0 has either of these values. 
v Ex. 2. If the bodies be such that the direction of sliding continues unchanged 
during the impact and the sliding ceases before the termination of the impact, the 


roughness must be such that fi> 


-V 


Ex. 3. If two rough spheres impinge on each other, prove that the dilection 
of sUding is the same throughout the impact. This proposition was first given by 
Coriolis. Jeu de Ullard, 1835. See Art. 322. 


Ex. 4. If two inelastio solids of revolution impinge on each other, the vertex 
of each being the point of contact, prove that the direction of sliding is the same 
throughout the impact. This and the next proposition have been given by 
M. Phillips in the fourteenth volume of LumvilU’t Journal. 
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Ex 5 If two bodies having the principal axes at then centres of gravity 
parallel impinge, so that these centres of gravity aie in the common normal at the 
point of contact, and if the initial dnection of sliding be parallel to a principal axis 
at eithei centre of gravity, then the direction of sliding will be the same throughout 
the impact 

Ex (i If two ellipsoids of equal mass impinge on each other at the ex 
tremities of their axes i, c , and if aa -Mi and <a =bc prove that the direction 
of inction is constant tin oughout the impact 

Ex 7 4 bilhaid ball tolls without sliding on the table uid impmges against a 

cushion hnd the subsequent motion 

Let the planes of the cushion and table be called the planes ol xy and xz 
respectively Let the initial velocity of the centie of gravitj lesolved parallel to x 
and be n and u and let the angular velocity about tin vert cal be n Attei 
rebounding the ball will describe a series of veiy small patabolic jumps which are 
hardly perceptible Finally the ball may be regal ded as l oiling on ihe table This 
final motion is given bj f = ui r .y(u ait), W = m + » (1 -t y-«) n 
where y is the smallei of the two quantities </ and a(l J -r)« l\n 2 -r (u + aii) J* 

327 Two rough bodies moving in any manner impinge on e<t< h 
othei Find the motion just after impact 

Let us retei the motion to co-ordinate axes the axes of x y 
being m the tangent plane at the point of impact and the axis 
of s along the iioimal Let V, V W be the k solved velocities of 
the antic of giavitv of ont bod} pist befoie impact, u, v, iv the 
resolved velocities at in} tune t iftti the beginning but befoie 
the teimination of the impact Let fl x , fl, ft z be the angulai 
velocities of the same beid} just befoie impact about axes paiallel 
to the co-oichnate axes meeting at the centie of gravity. co x , o > y , u> z 
the angulai velocities at the time t Let A, B, C, D, E, F be 
the moments and pioducts of meitia about axes parallel to the 
co-oidinatc axes meeting at the centre of giavit} Let M be the 
mass of the bod} Le t accented letteis denote the same quantities 
fen the othei body 

Let P Q R be the itsolved pirts paraded to the axes of the 
momentum genei ited in the bod} M henn the beginning of the 
impact up to the tunc f Then' —P -Q - R aie the lesolved parts 
of the momentum generated m the othei bod} in the same time 
Let (a, y, z), (x, y\ z') be the co-oidmates of the centres of 

f ravit} of the two bodies lefeneei to the point of contact as origin 
'he equations of motion are theiefoie 
A (<» x — fi a ) — F («u„ - fl,) — E (a> z - £l,)=-yR + zQ 
— F(w t — Sl x )+- D{to z —L1 z )s=—zP + xR ■ ... (1), 

- E(m x - ll x )~ D(a> v -ii v )+ C (a> z -£l z )=-xQ + yP 
M{u — U) i’l 
J!/(ti-F) = Q> . 

M(w-W) = R) 


(2) 
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We have six similar equations for the other body, which differ 
■from these in having all the letters, except P, Q, R, accented, 
and in having the signs of P, Q, R changed. These we shall call 
equations (3) and (4). Let $ be the velocity with which one 
body slides along the other and 0 the angle which the direction 
of sliding makes with the axis of x. Also let C be the relative 
velocity of compression, then 

8 cos 0 = u' — + w 2 ' y — it + <a „z — w 2 y^ 

S sin 0 = v’ — « 2 V + a>xZ' — v+ a> t x — -.(•>). 

0 = io — <o x 'y + <u„V — w+ io x y — (Ot/cl 

If we substitute from (1) (2) (3) (4) in (5) we find, (Art.. 314) 
/S' 0 cos 0 — <S cos 0 — aP 4- fQ + eR) 

8„ sin 0 - 8 sin 0 = fP + bQ + dR\ .( 6 ), 

C t -C = eP+dQ+cR J 

where S 0 , 0 O , C 0 are the initial values of 8,0, V and are found from 
( 5 ) by writing for the letters their initial values. The expressions 
for a, b, c, d, e,f are rather complicated, but it is unnecessary to 
calculate these. 

328. We may now trace the whole progress of the impact by 
the use of a graphical method. Let us measure from the point of 
contact 0, along the axes of co-ordinates, three lengths OP, OQ, OR 
to represent the three reactions, P, Q, R. Then if, as before, these 
be regarded as the co-ordinates of a point T, the motion of T 
will represent the changes in the forces. The equations to the 
line of no sliding are found by putting 8 = 0 in the first two of 
equations ( 6 ). We see that it is a straight line. 

The equation to the plane of greatest compression is found by 
putting (7=0 in the third of equations ( 6 ). 

At the beginning of the impact one body is sliding along the 
other, so that the friction callea into play is limiting. The path 
of the representative point as it travels from 0 is given, as in 

Art. 321. by dP . (7) . 

cos 0 sin 0 

When the representative point T reaches the line of no sliding, 
the sliding of one body along the other ceases for the instant. 
After this, only so much friction is called into play as will suffice 
to prevent sliding, provided that this amount is less than the limiting 
friction. If therefore the angle whieh the line of no sliding makes 
with the axis of R be less than tan - 1 ^t, the point T travels along it. 
But if the angle be greater than tan - 1 )u., more friction is necessary 
to prevent sliding than can be called into play. Accordingly the 
friction continues to be limiting, but its direction is changed 
if 8 changes sign. The point T then travels along a curve given 
by equation (7) with 0 increased by w. See Art. 194. 
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The complete value R t of R for the whole impact is found 
by multiplying the abscissa iJ, of the point at which T crosses the 
plane of greatest compression by 1 + e, where e is the measure of 
elasticity, so that ii, =R, (1 + e) The complete values of P and Q 
are represented by the ordinates corresponding to the abscissa B,. 
Substituting in the dynamical equations, the motion just after 
impact may be found 

329. The path of the representative point befoie it leaches 
the line of no sliding must be found by integrating (7) By 
differentiating (6) «e have 

d (S cos 6) _ adP + JdQ + edR _ ay cos 0 +Jy sir 0 , e 
d (S sin 6) ~ fdP + bdQ + ddR ~ Jy cos 0 + by sin 0 + d 
which reduces to 

i + “Traces 2<?+/sin 20 +~ cos 0+ ^ sin 0 

IdS 2 2 _ J y y 

Sd0 a-b . „ , T7~H ~e “ 

-„ sm 26 + / cos 20 + costf — sm0 

2 J y y 

From this equation we may find S as a function ol 0 m 
the form S—Af{0), the constant A being determined fiom the 
condition that S — S 0 when 6 = 0 O Diffeientiatmg the fust of 
equations (6) and substituting from (7) wc get 

— Ad [cos 0/ (0)} = ( ya cos 0 +yf sin 0 + e)dR . .(10), 
whence we find R — AF(0) + B, the constant B being deteimined 
from the condition that R \ anishes vv hen 0=0-, By substituting 
these values of S and R m the first two equations of (6) we find 
P and Q in tcirri', of 0 The thiee equations giving P, Q, R as 
functions of 0 aie the equations to the path of the representative 
point It should be noticed that the tangent to the path at any 
point makes with the axis of R an angle equal to tan“V 

330. If the dnection of faction does not change duang the 
impact, 0 is constant ami equal tp 0„ so that 0 cannot be chosen as 
the independent vanable In this case P= yR cos 0«, Q=yR sin 0„ 
and the repiesentative point moves along a straight fine making 
with the axis of R an angle tan -1 /x Substituting these values of 
P and Q in the fiist two of equations (6) we have 

— a n b sin 20 o + f cos 26 0 + ^ cos 0 — - sin 0« = 0 (11) 

L y y 

as a necessary condition that the direction of friction should not 
change. Conversely, if this condition is satisfied, the equations 
(6) and (7) may all be satisfied by mvkmg 0 constant In this 
case it it also easy to see that the path of the representativ e point 
intersects the line of no sliding. 

If S 0 be zero, the representative point is situated on the line of 
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no sliding If the angle made by this straight line with the axis of 
R be less than tan -1 //,, the representative point tiavels along it 
But if the angle be greater than tan -1 /*, moie friction is necessary 
to prevent sliding than can be called into play Since S 0 is zero, 
the initial value of 6 is unknown In this case, differentiating the 
first two equations of (6) and putting S = 0, we see by division that 
the initial \alue of 6 must satisfy equation (11) The condition 
that the dnection of fuction does not change is therefore satisfied 
This value of 6 makes the subject of integiation in (9) infinite, so 
that the leasomng there given must be modified But, by what 
has just been said, we see that the path of the lepicsentativc point 
is a stiaight line, which makes with the axis of R an angle equal 
to tan -1 /*, and has the proper initial value of 6 

331 Ex 1 Let < 1 - A I 1 yli-~Q 

-h h -D P rli 

-h 1) t iQ t/P 

t/li-zQ zP-rh \Q-yP 0 

and let A be the detemnnant obtained by leaving out the list ion and the la«t 
column Let G, A be conesponding expiessions loi the othei bod\ Then 
a, I), i, d t, J are the coefficients ol P-, Q If, 2QH iltP , 2P(') in the quadric 

where 2J5 is a constant, which may be shown to be the sum ol the viies vivse of the 
motions generated in the two bodies, as explained m Art 114 

This quadric may be shown to be an ellipsoid by comparing its equation with 
that given in Art 28, Lx 1 

Show also that a b, c aie necessanh positive, and that ab^j bod*,ca>i- 
Show that, by turning the axes of leieunce lound the axis of It thiough the 
proper angle, we can make / 7eio 

Ex 2 Prove that the line of no sliding is parallel to the conjugate diameter 
of the plane containing the fuctions P, Q Piove also that the plane ot greatest 
compression is the diametral plant it the icaction I 

Ex 3 The line of no sliding is thi intersection ot the polai planes of two 
points situated on the axes of P and Q, at distances from the origin respectively 
2/ ib 

S cos f) ant * s sin P* ane 8 rta test compression is the polai plane of 

21 

a point on the axis of if, distant from the ongin 

V 0 

Ex 4 The plane of PQ cuts the ellipsoid ot Ex. 1 in an ellipse, whose axes 
divide the plane into four quadrants; the line of no sliding cuts the plane of PQ in 
that quadrant m which the initial sliding S„ occurs 

Ex 6 A paiallel to the line of no sliding through the origin cuts the plane of 
greatest compression m a point whose abscissa li has the name sign as C„ Hence 
show, from geometrical considerations, that the repiesentative point T must cross 
the plane of greatest compression 
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X. A cone revolves lound its axis with a known angular velocity. The altitude 
begins to diminish and the angle to increase, the volume being constant. Show 
that the angular velocity is proportional to the altitude Ait. 299. 


2. A circular disc is revolving in its own plane about its centre; if a point in 
the circumferenoe becomes faxed, find the new angular velocity. Art. 17.4. 

A uniform rod of length ‘la lying on a smooth lion/ontal plane pusses 
through a ring which permits the rod to rotate fieely in the honzontal plane. The 
middle point of the rod being indefinitely near the ling, any angular velocity is 
impressed on it, show that when it leaves the ring the radius vector of the middle 
point has swept out an area equal to j/H. 

'A An elliprtic lamina is rotating about its centie on a smooth hoiuontal table. 
If w,, Wj, uj be its angular velocities when the extiemity of its major axis, its 
focuB, and the extienuty of its minor axis lespectively become fixed, prove that 
7uMj = 6 wjw +5u,u,. Art. 308 

i x/o. A rigid body moveable about a fixed point <> at which the principal moments 
are A, B, C is struck by a blow of given magnitude at a given point. If the 
angular velocity thus linpiessed on the body be the greatest possible, piove that, 
(a, b, t) being the co oidinatis of the given point referred to the puncipal axes 
at O, and (l, m, it) the dneetion cosines of the blow, 

«/l 1 \ / 1 1\(/1 1 \ . 

l\n J r-7 + w Vt '- 1 i 1 ) T » 


<tl + bm -t-eii=0, 


h. Any triangulai lamina 1 IH' has the angular point C fixed and is capable 
of free motion about it. A blow is struck at 11 perpendiculaily to the plane of the 
tnangh. Show that the initial avis o) lotatiou is that tiisectoi of the side AB 
which is furthest fiom B. 

Replacing the lamina by its thiee equivalent paitides and equating to zero the 
angular momentum about BC, Art. 149, it is evident that the pai tides at t. and F 
(bisecting AC, AB) have equal and opposite initial velocities. It follows that the 
instantaneous axis biheots KF and passes thiough C. Considering this axis as a 
transversal of the tiiangle A1 h, we deduce the tesult given. 

7. A cone of mass m and veitical augle 2a can move fieely about its axis, and 
has a fine smooth gtoove cut along its. suiface so as to make a constant angle j3 
with the generating lines of the cone. A heavy particle of mass B moves along 
the groove under the action of gravity, the system being initially at rest with the 
particle at a distance c fiom the veitex. Show that, if 9 be the angle through which 
the cone has turned when the pai tide is at any distance r from the veitex, 

miX s + Pr* siu a a_ 20 sin a. cot/3 
mW + Pt . J sin J a f ’ 


A being the tadius of gyration of the cone about its axis. 

8. A body is turning about an axis thiougli its ceutie of gravity 0 when a 
point P in it becomes suddenly fixed. If the new instantaneous axis be a prindpal 
axis at P.Show that the locus of P is a rectangular hypeibola. 


* These examples aie taken from Examination Papeis which have been set in 
the University or in the Colleges. 
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Just before P is fixed the whole momentum is equivalent to a oouple G aoting 
in the diametral plane of the instantaneous axis with regard to the momental 
ellipsoid at O, Art. 11S or 810. When P is fixed we may suppose the body to be 
at rest and acted on by the couple G ; it therefore begins to turn about the diame¬ 
tral line of the plane of G with regard to the momental ellipsoid at P; see Art. 297. 
By the question this is to be a principal axis, and it is therefore perpendicular to 
its diametral plane. The locus of P is therefore such that one principal axis at P 
is parallel to a fixed straight line, viz. the perpeudionlar to the plane of G. The 
loons is a rectangular hyperbola by Art. 51, Ex. 4. 

'9. A cube is rotating with angular veloeity u about a diagonal when one of 
its edges which does not meet the diagonal suddenly becomes fixed. Show that the 
angular velocity u' about this edge is given by iJSu'=u. 

4o. Two masses m, m' are connected by a fine smooth string which passes 
round a right circular cylinder of radius a. The two particles are in motion in 
one plane under no impressed forces, show that, if A be the sum of the absolute 
areas swept out in a time t by the two unwrapped portions of the string, 
cPA 1/1 1\„, 

<W "2 a \m + m'J 1 ' 

T being the tension of the string at any time. 


11. A piece of wire in the form of a circle lieB at rest with its plane in contact 
with a smooth horizontal table, when an insect on it suddenly starts walking along 
the arc with uniform relative velocity. Show that the wire revolves round itB 
centre with uniform angular velocity, while that centre describes a cirole in space 
with uniform angular velocity. 


12. A uniform circular wire of radius a, moveable about a fixed point in its 
chcumference, lies on a smooth horizontal plane. An insect of mass equal to that 
of the wire crawls along it, starting from the extremity of the diameter opposite 
to the fixed point, its velocity relative to the wire being uniform and equal to V. 
Prove that after a time t the wire will have turned through an angle 


Vt 

'la 




tan 


:)• 


v 13. A small insect moves along a uniform bar, of mass equal to itself, and of 
length 2a, the extremities of which are constrained to remain on the circumference 
of a fixed circle, whose radius is 2«/ v /3. Supposing the insect to start from the 
middle point of the bar, and its velocity relatively to the bar to be uniform and equal 
to V ; prove that the bar in time t will turn through an angle 6 where a tan (6 Jii) =Vt, 

1/ 14. A circular disc can revolve freely in a horizontal plane about a vertical axis 
through its centre. An equiangular spiral is traced on the disc, having the centre 
for pole. An insect whose mass is n times that of the died crawls along the curve, 
starting from the point at which it cuts the edge. Show that, when the insect reaches 
the centre, the disc has revolved through an angle J tanalog(l + 2?i), where a is 
the angle between the tangent and the radius veetor at any point of the spiral. 

15. A uniform circular disc moveable about its centre in its own plane (whioh 
is horizontal) has a fine groove in it cut along a radius, and is set rotating with 
an angular velocity u. A small rocket whose weight is an n** 1 of the weight of the 
disc is placed at the inner extremity of the groove and discharged; when it haB 
left the groove the same is done with another equal rooket, and so on. Find tbs 
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angular velocity after n of these operations, and, if n be indefinitely increased, show 
that Jme limiting value of the same is we- 9 . 

(|6. A rigid body is rotating abont an axis through its oentre of gravity, when a 
certain point of the body becomes suddenly fixed, the axis being simultaneously Bet 
free; find the equations of the new instantaneous axis; and prove that, if it be 
parallel to the originally fixed axis, the point must lie in the line represented by 

the equations a‘ : lx + bhny + c%z = 0, (b 9 - e 9 ) * + (c 9 - a 9 ) - + (a 9 - b 9 ) - = 0; where the 

l Vt 71 

principal axes through the centre of gravity are taken as axes of co-ordinates, a, b, c 
are the radii of gyration about these lines, and I, m, n the direction-cosines of 
the originally fixed axis referred to them. Art. 296. 

^17. A solid body rotating with uniform velocity w about a fixed aria oontains 
a closed tubular channel of small uniform section, filled with an incompressible fluid 
in relative equilibrium; if the rotation of the solid body were suddenly destroyed 
the fluid would move in the tube with a velocity v given by vl — 2Au, where A is the 
area of the projection of the axis of the tube on a plane perpendicular to the axis 
of rotation, and l is the length of the tube. 

Any element of mass mds is moving with velocity u> in a direction normally to 
the plane containing the element and the axis of rotation. The normal pressures 
of the tube destroy all motion perpendicular to the tube, so that we need only 
consider the component ur. rde/di, Art. 807. Each element impinges on those 
adjacent, but the linear momentum is unaltered by this impact. Integrating the 
momentum along the whole tube, we have mlr=jmur a d0, which gives the result. 


•'T8. A gate without a latch, in the form of a rectangular lamina, is fitted with a 
universal joint at the upper corner, and at the lower corner there is a short bar, 
normal to the plane of the gate and projecting equally on both sides of it. As the 
gate swings to either side from its stable position of rest, one or other end of the 
bar becomes a fixed point. If h be the height of the gate, A tan a its length, and 
2(3 the angle which the bar subtends at the npper corner, show that the angular 
velocity of the gate as it passes through the position of rest is impulsively dimin¬ 
ished in the ratio B ’ n .° , and that the time between successive impacts when 

sin 9 a + tan s /3 * 

the oscillations become small decreases in the same ratio, the weights of the bar 
and joint being neglected. 
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The Force-function and Work. 

332. Time and space integrals. If a particle of mass 1/1 
is projected along the axis of x with an initial velocity V and is 
acted on by a force F in the same direction, the motion is given 

by the equation m = F. 

Integrating this with regard to t, if v be the velocity after 

a time t, we have . f* „ 

m(v — V)=f Fat. 

Jo 

If we multiply both sides of the differential equation of the 
second order by dxjdt and integrate, we get* 

s in (v- — F 5 ) = f X Fd.r. 

' It is seldom that Mathematicians can be found encaged in a controversy 
such as that which raged for forty years in the last century. The object of the 
dispute was to determine how the force of a body in motion was to be measured. 
Up to the year 1686, the measure taken was the product of the mass of the body 
and its velocity. Leibnitz, however, thought he perceir ed an error in the common 
opinion, and undertook to show that the proper measure should be the product 
of the mass and the square of the velocity. Shortly all Europe was divided 
between the rival theories. Germany took part with Leibnitz and Bernoulli; while 
England, true to the old measure, combated their arguments with great success. 
France was divided, an illustrious lady, the Marquise du Chatelet, being first a 
warm supporter and then an opponent of Leibnitzian opinions. Holland and Italy 
were in general favourable to the German philosopher. But what was most strange 
in this great dispute was, that the same problem, solved by geometers of opposite 
opinions, had the same solution. However tho force was measured, whether by the 
first or by the second power of the velocity, the result was the same. The arguments 
and replies advanced on both sides are briefly given in Montucla’s History, and are 
most interesting. For these however we have no space. The controversy was at 
last closed by D’Alembert, who showed in his treatise on Dynamics that the whole 
dispute was a mere question of words. When we speak, be says, of the force of 
a moving body, we either attach no clear meaning to the word or we understand 
only the property that certain resistances can be overcome by the moving body. It 
is not then by any simple considerations of merely the mass and the velocity of the 
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The first of these integrals shows that the change of the 
momentum is equal to the time-integral of the force. B) applying 
similar reasoning to the motion of a dynamical system wt* have 
been led in the last chapter to the general punciple enunciated 
in Art. 283, and afterwards to its application in deteiuumng the 
changes produced by very great forces acting for a very short time. 
The second integral shows that half the change of the vis viva 
is equal to the space-integral of the foret It is our object m this 
chapter to extend this lesult also, and to applj it to the general 
motion of a system of bodies. 

333 Via viva. For purposes of dismptiou it is conn nient 
to give names to the two sides of this equation Twice the left- 
hand side is usual]) called the vis viva of the particle, a teim 
introduced by Leibnitz about the \eai 1 OfJ.3. Half the vis viva 
is also called the kinetic energ) of the paiticlo Maui names 
have been given to the right-hand side at various times It is now 
commonly called the work of the force F When the force does 
not act m the direction of the motion of its point of application 
the term “woik” requires a moic extended definition This we 
shall discuss in the next article. 

334 Work. Let a foice F act at a jaunt A of a bod) in the 
direction AB, and let us suppose the point -1 to move into any 
other pnsitmu A' very lieai A. If <f> be the anglt made b) the direc¬ 
tion AB of the force with the dnection AA' of the displacement of 
the point of ajiphcation, thin the jiroduct F A A', cos </> is called 
the woik done by thi force. If toi <f> wt vvute the angle made 
by the direction AB of the foice with the duection -1 A, opposite 
to the displacement, the pioduct is called the work done against 
the force If we drojia jieqiendiculai A'M on AB, the woik done 
by the force is also equal to the pioduct F AM, where AM is to 
be estimated as positive when m the duection of the force If F' 
be the resolved pait of F m the direction of the displacement, 
the work is also equal to F\ AA' If several forces act, we can m 
the same wa) find the work done b) each The sum of all these 
is the work done by the whole system of forces. 

Thus defined, the work done by a force, corresponding to any 
indefinitely small disjilacement, is the same as the viitual moment 

body that we must estimate this foice, bat b> the natuie of the obstacles oveicome. 
The greatei the resistance outcome, the greatei we may say is the foice, provided 
we do not understand by this word a pieteuded existence inherent m the body, but 
simply use it as an alnjdged mode of expressing a fact. D Alembert then points 
out that there air different kinds ot obstacles and examines how their different 
kinds of ^resistances may be used as rueasui It will perhaps be sufficient to 
observe, that the resistance may m some cases be moie convementlv measured 
by a space integral and in otlieis by n time-integial. See Montncla s llutory, 
Vol. in. and Whewell’s History, Vol. n. 
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of the force. In statics we are only concerned with the small 
hypothetical displacements given to the system in applying 
the principle of virtual work, and this definition is therefore 
s ufficie nt But in dynamics the bodies are in motion, and we 
must extend our definition of work to include the case of a dis¬ 
placement of any magnitude. When the points of application of 
the forces receive finite displacements we must divide the path 
of each into elements. The work done m each element may be 
found by the definition given above. The sum of all these is the 
whole work. 

It should be noticed that the work done by given forces, as the 
body moves from one given position to another, is independent of 
the time of tiansit. As stated in Art. 332, the work is a space- 
integral and not a time-integral 

335. If two system# of forces be equivalent, the work done by 
one in any small displacement is equal to that done by the other 
This follows at once from the principle of virtual work in 
statics. For if every force in one system be reversed in direction 
without altering its point of application or its magnitude, the 
two systems will be in equilibrium, and the sum of their virtual 
moments will therefore be zero. Restoring the system of forces 
to its original state, we see that the virtual moments of the 
two systems are equal. If the displacements aie finite the same 
remark applies to each successive element of the displacement, 
and therefoie to the whole displacement 

336. We may now find an analytical expression for the work 
done by a system of forces. Let (a, y, z) be the rectangular 
co-ordinates of a particle of the system and let the mass of this 
particle be m Let (X, Y, Z) be the acceleiating forces acting on 
the particle resolved parallel to the axes of co-ordinates. Then 
mX, niY, mZ are the dyn imical measures of the acting forces 
Let us suppose the particle to move into the position ar + det, 
y + dy, z + dz ; then according to the definition the work done by 
the forces will be 

2 {mXdx + mYdy + mZdz) .(1), 

the summation extending to all the forces of the system. If the 
bodies receive any finite displacements, the whole work will be 

2 mJ(Xdx -t- Ydy + Zdz) .(2), 

the limits of the integral being deteimmed by the extreme 
positions of the system. 

337. Force-ftanction. When the forces are such as gener¬ 
ally occur in nature, it will be proved that the summation (1) of 
the last Article is a complete differential, i.e. it can be integrated 
independently of any relation between the co-ordinates x, y, z The 
summation (2) can therefore be expressed as & function of the co- 
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ordinates of the system. When this is the ease the indefinite integral 
of the summation (2) is called the force-function. This name was 
given to the function by Sir W. R Hamilton and Jacobi indepen¬ 
dently of each other 

If the force-function be called U, the work done by the forces 
when the bodies move from one given position to another is the 
definite integral U i — U l , where 17, and U are the values of U 
corresponding to the two given positions of the bodies It follows 
that the work is independent of the mode m which the system 
moves from the first given position to the second In other words, 
the work depends on the co ordinates of the two given eoctieme 
positions, and not on the co-ordinates of any intei mediate position. 
When the forces are such as to possess this property le when 
they possess a force-function, they have been called a conservative 
system of forces This name was given by Sir W Thomson, now 
Lord Kelvin 

338 The> e will be a force-function, firstly, when the external 
forces tend to fixed centres at finite distances and are functions 
of the distances from those centies, and, secondly, when the forces 
due to the mutual attractions oi lepulnons of the particles of the 
system aie functions of the distances between the attracting or 
repelling particles 

Let m<f>(t) be the action of any fixed centre of force on a 
paiticle m distant r estimated positive m the dnection m which r 
is measuied ie from the centie of foice Then the summation 
(1) m Ait 336 is dually -m<f> (r)dt This 1 -. a complete differ¬ 
ential Thus the foice-function exists and is equal to S»t/$(r) di 

Let mm <f>(i) be the action between two ptrticles m, m whose 
distance apart is ?, and a- befoie It t this foice be considered 
positive when repulsive Then the suimnrfcion (1) becomes 
%vim'<f>(i)d> The foice-function theiefoie exists, and is equal 
to Swim J<f>(i)d) 

If the law of attiaction be the luveise squaie of the distance, 
^>(?) = — ^ and the integral is ^ Thus the force-function diffeis 
fiom the Potential by a constant quantity 

339 It is cleai that there is nothing in the definition of the 
force-function to compel us to use Caitesian co-ordinates If 
P, Q,& c be foices acting on a particle Pdp, Qdq, &c then \utual 
moments, m the mass of the particle, then the foice-function is 

U = 2w*/ (Pdp + Qdq + &c ), 

the summation extending to all the foices of the system 

Ex. 1 If (p, 0, 2 ) be the cylindrical or semi polar 00 ordinates of the partiole 
m, P, Q, Z the resolved parts of the foroes respectively along and perpendionlar to 
p and along c, prove that dl/ = £ra (Pdp + Qpd<j> + Zdt) 

R D 


18 
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Ex. 2. If (r, e, <t>) be the polar oo-ordinates of the particle in, P, Q, R the 
resolved parts of the forces respectively along the radius vector, perpendicular to it 
in the plane of 6, and perpendicular to that plane, prove that 
dU=2m(Pdi + Qrde+ Hrsm 0d<fi). 

Ex. 3. If (x, y, ;) be the oblique Cartesian co ordinates of m, X, Y, Z the 
components along the axes, prove that 

dU—Xm {X (dx + vdy + fidz) + Y{vdx+dy + \dz) + Z (ndx + \dy + dz)}, 
where (X, it, v) are the cosines of the angles between the axes yz, zx, xy lespectively. 
This result is due to Poinsot. 


340. If a system receive any small displacement ds parallel to 
a given straight line and an angular displacement dO round the 
line, then the paitial differential coefficients dU/ds and dUjdd 
represent respectively the resolved part of all the forces along the 
line and the moment of the forces about it 

Since dU is the sum of the \irtual moments of all the forces 
due to any displacement, it is independent of any particular co¬ 
ordinate axes Let the straight line along which ds is measured 
be taken as the axis of z Taking the same notation as before, 
dU= Sm (Xdj + Ydy 4- Zdz). 

But dx = 0, dtj = 0, and dz = ds, hence we ha\ e 

dU = ds. ImZ, . d F=SmZ 
ds 


Here dU means the change pioduetd m U by the single dis¬ 
placement of the system, taken as one bodv, parallel to the given 
straight iinc, through a space ds 

Again, the moment of all the forces about the axis of z is 
Xm(xY— yX), but dx — — ydff, dy = ad&, and dz = 0. Hence the 
above moment Ydy + Xdi + Zdz dU 

- s ”‘ - 1 <a - ,n ■ 


Here dU is the change produced in U by the single rotation 
of the system, taken as one body, round the given axis, through 
an angle d6 


341. As considerable use will be made of the force-function, 
the student will find it advantageous to acquire a facility m 
writing down its form. The following examples have therefore 
been chosen as likely to be most useful. 


342. Work done by gravity. A system of bodies falls 
under the action of gravity. If M be the whole mass, h the space 
descended by the centre of gravity of the whole system, the work 
done by gravity is Mgh. See Art. 140. 

Let the axis of z be vertical and let the positive direction be downwards. Then 
in the summation (1) of Art. 836, X=0, 7=0 and Z=g. Hence dU= Xmgdz. If z 
he the depth of the centre of gravity below the plane of xy, and c he any constant, 
we find V=Mgz + C. Taking this between limits we easily obtain the result given. 
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Units of work. The theoretical unit of work is the work 
done by a dynamical unit of force acting through a unit of space 
We may use the result of this example to supply a practical unit 
The work inquired to laise the centre of giavity of a given mass 
a given height at a given place maj be taken as the unit of work 
English engineers use a pound for the mass and a foot for thf 
height, and the unit is then calkd a foot pound The term Horse¬ 
power is used to express the woik done pei unit of time The 
unit of hoist-power is usually takm to be 33000 foot pounds per 
minute The duty of a steam-engmt is the actual woik done by 
the consumption of a unit quantiti usually a bushel, of (oal 

Ex 1 A ioroe communicates to a particle whose mass is equal to that of a 
cubic foot of water a velocity of one foot per minute bind the woik m foot pounds 

Ex 2 Di tcrmine the resistance of a steamer m tons when 8000 effective horse¬ 
power is required to drive it at 17 J knots (of 60S0 feet) per hour 

[Umv of London, 1886 ] 

Ex 3 Supposing a tncyele and iider weighing together 200 lbs to run 
uniformly at 8 miles an hour down an incline of one m 100 against the resistances 
of the air and of the road, without wozkmg the pedals piove that to go up au 
incline of one in 200 at the same speed the nder must be working at the late of 064 
of a horse power and that the mean pressure on < ach pedal will then be about 
12 072 lbs supposing the cranks to be > inches long and to make 100 levolutions a 
minute [t’mv ot London, 1880 ] 

Ex 4 Piove that the amount of work requited to iai->e to the suitace of the earth 
the homogeneous contents ot a very small conical cavity whose vertex is at the 
centre of the earth, is equal to that which would be expended m laising the whole 
mass of the contents through a space irom the surface equal to one fifth of the 
earth s radius, supposing the force of gravity to lemam constant [Coll Exam ] 

343 Work of an elastic string. Ev If the length ot an 
elastic string oi rod which is mafoi nili/ stretched be altered, the 
work done by the tension is the pioduct of the compression of the 
length and the arithmetic mean of the initial and final tensions 

Let the length be alteied fiom it or Let p be any length between these two 
let l be the unstrctchcd length, and let 7 be the constant of elasticity The tension 

is jT= i p j t and acts opposite to the duection in which p is measured The 

work done while p becomes p + dp is therefore equal to - Tdp If we integrate this 

$ 

from p-r to p=i' wc find that the work lequired is j(i -1) 3 — {» - 1) 2 } This 
leads at once to the result given 

If a string becomes slack, the tension is supposed to vanish, and no work is 
done until the string again becomes tight In applying tin title, the compiessum i» 
the difference between the tuo terminal lenqt 1 if the ttnnq be tight in both, 
whether it%as been slack or not during the various changes of length which may 
have occurred during the process. If the string be slack m either terminal state we 
must in calculating the compression suppose the stnng to have its nnstretched 
length in that terminal state 


18—2 
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In the osee of a rod the tension becomes negative when the rod is compressed, 
and the rule applies so long as the rod remains straight, and we can suppose 
Hooke's law to be true. 

If the string is not stiaight but is uniformly stretched ovei a surface or in a 
fine tube, the same rule to find the woik is still true. To prove this, we divide the 
string into elements, each of which may be conbideied as straight. When the 
whole string is now uniformly stretched the work done is the mean of the tensions 
into the sum of the contractions of all the elements. This last is clearly the con¬ 
traction of the whole string. 

If the surface be fixed the string cannot contract without one, at leaBt, of the 
extremities moving, and in this case the work is done at that extremity. 

If the surface move, and the extremities of the string be fixed in space, the work 
is transferred to the surface by means of the reactions. If the string have no 
effective forces, these reactions are in equilibrium with the tensions at the points 
A, B where the string leaves the surface. Sow let the surface leceive any Bmall 
displacement. By the principle of virtual work the woik done by the reaotions 
on the surface is equal to that done by the two equal tensions at the points A, B. 
But this work is the instantaneous tension into the contraction of the string, i.e. it 
is - Tdp. If the surface receive a finite displacement, the woik done is the integral 
of this expression, and the rule is of course the same as befoie. 

Whether the string ha\e mass or not, we may considei each separate element of 
it as one at the moung bodies whose motion enters into the equation of vis 
viva. The work done by the contraction of all the elements is to be regarded as 
distributed over all the bodies. The woik done by the equal and opposite reaotions 
between the string and surface will then be reio. 

344. Work of collecting a body. Ex. 1. If in, in bo the 

HlT)t 

masses of two particles attracting each other with a force - , 

r‘‘ 

where r is the distance between them, show that the work done by 
the mutual force when they have moved from an infinite distance 

apart to a distance r is V ~ . This follows from Art. 338. If the 

particles repel each other we regard either m or m as negative. 

Ex. 2. Let two finite masses M, M’ attract each other and 
occupy given positions. Prove that the work of bringing the par* 
tides of one from infinite distances apart into their given positions 
under the attraction of the second, supposed fixed in its given 
position, is the same as that of bringing the particles of the second 
from infinity into their positions under the attraction of the first. 
Prove also that this work may be found by takiny both bodies in 
their final positions and multiplying the mass of each element of 
one body by the potential of the other at that element, then inte¬ 
grating throughout the volume of the former body. T his integral is 
sometimes called the mutual work or the mutual potential of the 
two bodies. 

Let there be two Bets of attracting particles whioh we may represent by 
®h> * n »> ^- c *» m i i die., and let the particles of each set attract the particles ot 
the other set, but not the particles of its own set. Suppose the particles <to. 
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to occupy any given positions, and let one particle m' of the second set be brought 
from an infinite distance to any given position, say to a position at distances 

rj,r_,Ac from the particles m,, m 2 , Ac The work done ir m' ( 1 + — a + Ac \ — m V, 

\ r i *s / 

where V is the potential of the attracting masses at the given position of m 

Let us now bring in succession all the particles m,, m 2 ', Ac from infinite 
distances to their given final positions under the attraction solely of the masses 
m t , ni-j, Ac The whole work is 2m V, wliuh may also be wuttcn in the sym¬ 
metrical form 2 where i is the distance between the paitides m m\ and the 

X implies summation for every combination of each particle of one set with each 
particle of the other Dus symmetrical form pioves the first part <f the pro 
position 

The particles may be elementary, and m that case we see that the work of 
collecting any mass 31 into a given position under the attraction of a mass M 
placid in a given position is equal to jkdm , where I is the potential of the mass 
31 at the final position of dm and the integration extends over th< whole mass 
of M' 

Ex 3 If the ]M.i tides composing any given mass w ere separated 
from each othei, work might be obtuntil fiom then mutual at¬ 
tractions b\ allowing the paituhs to appioach each other The 
work thus obtained is greatest whtn the paiticks are collected 
togctlm from infinite distances If dv be an tlernmt of volume 
of a solid mass attnetmg accoiding to the law of nature,/) the 
density of the element V thi potential of the solid mass at the 
elotm lit riv, prove that the win l per fanned w collecting the par¬ 
ticle!, composing the mass fiom infinite distances is \fVpdv 

The pioblun of ekttiimmng how mue'h woik cui be obtained 
from the bodies burning the solai system h\ allowing them to 
conseihdate into a sohel mass has been consult ml b\ several philo- 
feopheis Sn \V Thomson has calculated that the potential energy 
oi the wenk which can be* obtained fiom the existing bolai system 
is 38 x l() r foot pounds JJdoi Tutus 1S14 

As we bring the particles m succession into then proper plates we find the 
whole work by multiplying the mass of eacli by the potential at it of the mast 
alnady tolhihd and summing the products TVe shall prove that the same result 
is obtained by multiplying the mass of each by the potential at it of the whole matt 
finally calluttd toqetha, pioctded ue taki only half the sum 

Let Mj, we,, Ac be the masses of the particles, let (1, 2), (2, 3), Ac be the 
distances between the mashes in, , «<_, »/„ Ac in the given final arrangement, 
buppoaing the particles i«,, in,, to have been brought into their proper 

places, let us bring »i„ from infinity into itB place under the attraction of 
i»j, m 2 , «i„_, The woik is 

) ,n > + + + m « i 

* * «1. «) + ty, «) + + (“ 1,«) 

Thus in, is taken once with each of the masses in,, we,, m,_. When we 
bring in succession m n+1 , Ac from infinity we obtain a similar senes for 
each, and therefoie m„ is taken once with each of these masses as it is bronght in. 
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Thus m % ib taken once with every mass except itself If m, m' are the masses of 
any two particles, t their distance apart in the final arrangement, we may write the 

.... „ „mm' 

work in the form F= 2 . 

i 

If Fj is the potential in the given final airangement at the particle m, of all 

the particles except itself F t = + ,. wl .. + &c Let F 2 , F 3 , &c have similar 

I- 1 * 

meanings We shall now consider how often the mass m n occuis in the expression 
V 1 m 1 +Vm J + It occurs once in Fjiitj comoined with )«,, once m Vm, combined 
with m 2 and so on Again it occurs m F n m„ combined with every other mass 
Thus on the whole m n occurs twice combined with every other mass It follows 
that the work of collecting the body into the given arrangement is 
V—t, (J ii»j + T m + ) = $ 2Fih 

In finding the potential of any solid mavi at any point P we may omit the 
matter within any indefinitely small element enclosing P it its density be finite 
For, since potential is “mass divided by distance ’ and the mass vanes as the cube 
of the linear dimensions, it follow s that the potential ot similui figures at points 
similarly situated must vary as the square of the linear dimensions and must vanish 
when the ma«s becomes elementary and the distance indefinitely small In 
applying, therefore the foim T7=J 2 J m to a solid body we may write fih for m, and 
take F to be the potential of the whole mass at the element ih 

Ex 4 The particles composing a homogeneous sphere of mass SI and ladius i 
were onginally at infinite distances from each othci Piove that the woik done by 
4 SI 1 

their mutual attractions is „ 

> i 

Ex 5 The particles of a homogeneous elhpBOid, whose mass is M and semiaxes 
are a,bi, are collected from infinite distances show that the woik done is 
} „ f* _ d\ 

10 31 Jo Vi" - + M {<> H A) (c +X) 

Ex 6 The woik of collecting the paiticks of two masses 
which aie whollj external to caeh othei horn infinite distances i& 
the sum of the woik& of collecting each scpaiatcty, plus then 
mutual potential 

If one mass be whollj internal to the othei, pio\e that the 
work of collecting the diffeience is> the sum ol the woiks of col¬ 
lecting each sepaiatel}, minus then mutual potential 

If the first proposition be not evident, let SI, SI be the masses already collected, 
and let us bring an additional particle from an infinite distance to the mass SI 
The work on this particle is evidently that due to the attraction of M together with 
that due to the attraotion of SI' The first is an addition to the work of oolleoting 
M, and the second is an addition to the mutual potential of SI and M' 

From the first proposition we deduoe by transposition that the work of collecting 
SI is equal to the work of c ollectmg (SI + SI') mums the work of collecting SI' minus 
the mutual potential of 31 and M Now the mutual potential of SI and SI' is equal 
to the mutual potential of ( SI+M') and W minus twioethe woik of collecting SI'. 
The second proposition follows at onoe. 

Ex. 7 A quantity of homogeneous matter is bounded by two spheres whioh do 
not intersect, one sphere being wholly within the other The radu of the spheres 
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are a and b, and the distance between the centres is c Show that the work of 
collecting this matter from infinite distances is ^^ 

345. Work of a gaseous pressure. Ex 1 An envelope 
of any shape, whose volumt is v contains gas at a uniform 
pressure p Assuming that the piessim of tht gas pei unit of 
area is some function of the volume occupied by it, prove that the 
wot k done by the pi ess me when the i ultimo wet eases from r — a to 
v = b is f pdv, the limits being v-atov — b 

Divide the surface into elementary areas each equal to da, then pda is the 
pleasure on da When the volume has increased to i +dt, let any element da take 
the position da', and let dn be the length of the perpendicular urawn from the 
c tntral point of da' on the plane of da then pdadn is the work done b> the pressure 
on da and pjdadn is the work done over the whole area But dadn is the volume 
of the oblique cylinder whose base is da and opposite face da , so that fdadn is the 
whole increment of volume The whole work done when the volume increases by 
dv is therefore pdi 

Ex 2 A spherical envelope of radius a contains gas at pressure P Assuming 
that the pressure of the gas per unit of aiea is inversely proportional to the volume 
occupied by it, piove that the work required to compress the envelope into a sphere 
of ladius b is 4irci'i’log ajb 

Ex 3 An envelope of any shape contains gas and the Bhape is altered without 
altenng the volume Show that the work done oiei the whole surface is zero 


fa> o*6» 36’ b'r | 

|5 " 2 + 10 + b j 


Ex 4 A hollow cylinder contains equal masses of two different elastic fluids at 
the same piessure I separated hy a piston without weight Show that the work 
done m moving the piston till the densities of the two fluids are interchanged is 
Pi (a- b) log ajb where 4 is the area of the piston and a b are the lengths of the 
poitions of the cylindci occupied by the fluid [Pembroke College, 1868 ] 

Lx 5 A mass ol an of uniform density p (1 + s) is enclosed in an envelope and 
sui rounded by au of atmospheric density p If the mass expand until its density is 


equal to that of the atmosphere, piove that the woik do *e is A 




where A is the product of the pressuie and the volume If s be small the work is 


veiy nearly ^A - This result is useful m the theory of sound 


840 Work of an Impulse. E\ 1 An impulsive foice acts 
on a body in a fixed dmction m space Show that, if F be the 
whole momentum minimum ate. <1 by the force, u 0 , w, the velei- 
cities ot the point of application itsolved m the dnectiou of the 
foice, just befene and just aftei the impulse, the work done bi/ the 
impulse is \F (v 0 -1 «,) This nsult is given in Thomson and Tait’s 
Natuial Philosophy 

When a force is measured in tlie usual way by the momentum geuerated per unit 
of time, the work is measured hy the product of the force into tne resolved displace 
ment. But impulses are not so measured, Wc cannot therefore direotly apply this 
rule to find the work of an impulse 

Let us leg&rd the impulse as the limit of a finite force aotmg in the fixed direc 
tion for a very short time T. Let the direction of the axis of t be taken parallel to 
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the fixed direction and let X be the whole momentum communicated during a time 
t measured from the commencement of the impulse. Here t ib any time lees than 
X, and X varies from zero to F as t varies from 0 to T. Also, since X is the whole 
momentum up to the time t, X is the moving foroe on the body at the time t. Let 
u be the retolved velocity of the point of application at the time t, then u„ and Uy are 
the values of u when (=0 and t=T. Since udt is the space described in the timed! 
by the point of application of the force X, the work done m the time T is JtidX, 
from X=0 to F. To integrate this we must know what function u is of X 

If the body be a particle of mass m, we know that, when the time of action is veiy 
small, m (u - u„) = X, hence, substituting for n, we find after mtegiatmg u a h + J F 4 /m. 
When X=F we have by definition u=Hj, ik (a, - n 0 )=t Eliminating m, we find 
the work is (u„ + uj. 

If the body be moving in two dimensions, let u be the velocity of the centre of 
gravity at the time t resolved parallel to the duection of the impulse, and w the 
angular velocity, we then have by Arts 16a and 137 

mlfi-u^ — X, mk s (»-« # )=.\p, u=u + s)$ W* ) /• 

Hence u = u 0 + LX where L is a quantity independent of A and therefore constant 
during the integration Substituting for u, the integral takes the form F (u 0 +^LF). 
But as before Uj=« 0 + LF. Eliminating L the lesult follows at once 

If the body be moving in three dimensions, the velocity « is known by Art. 313 
to be a lineal function of X, so that wc may wnte u=u 0 +L\, where L is a constant 
depending on the nature of the body Substituting this value of u, we have the 

Ft 

work equal to f(u 0 +LX) dX=u 0 F+L —, the limits being 0 to A But v l = u 0 + LP. 

Eliminating L we find that the work=J («, + «]) f 

Ex. 2 If one blow E, be followed immediately by a second blow F\ at the same 
poir t in the same straight line, and if u„, %, u 1 be the resolved velocities of the point 
of application before and after the blows, veufy that the work J (m 0 + mJ {F } + FJ of 
the whole blow is the sum oi the works of the separate blows, viz \ (u 0 + u,) F 1 and 
£ (i^ + ti^Ej. This follows at once, since u 1 = i( 0 + LE 1 and u_=u y + J,F t The 
results of Ex. 3 may be deduced from Ex 1 in this manner 

Ex 3. Eind the work done by an impulse whose direction is not necessarily 
the same during the indefinitely short duration of the foroe 

Let X, Y, Z be the components of the whole momentum given to the body m 
any time t measured from the commencement of the impulse. Let u, p, w be the 
resolved velocities of the point of application at the time t. Then, by the same 

[T 

reasoning as before, the work done= I (Au+ Yv+ Zw) dt. But by Art 314 when T 
. . . . , ,, dB df dK 

is indefinitely small u=u„ + — , v=v o + ^y > w = w<l + dZ’ w ^ ere L is a known 

quadratic function of {X, Y, Z) depending on the nature of the body. Substituting 
we have the work 

s= UjAi + v„Y, + w^Zy + dX + ^ dY+ ^ = u».Y, + v„Y i + ic 0 Z, + B ,, 

where X lt Yy,Zy, By are the values of X, Y, Z, E when t=T. 

We may eliminate the form of the body and express the work in terms of 
the resolved velocities of the point of application just after the termination of the 
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impulse. Since E 1 is a homogeneous quadratic function of X lt Y J% Z lt we have 
2K i=^ - Y i + ^ -^i = («i - «») Y, + (t>! -1' 0 ) Yj + (u>i - io 0 ) Z. 

Substituting we find the woik = W( '^ 1,1 .Y, + 11 1',+— 

347. Work of a membrane equally stretched in all directions. Consider 
a rectangle whose sides are a and b, which may be considered as an element. Let 
2'be the tension across any line refemd as usual to a unit of length. The tension 
across the side a is Ta, and when the side b has increased to V the work done by 
these will be Ta (V - b). Supposing the tension across the side b' to be otUl T, 
(which is true when the rectangle is an element) the tension across the whole 
length will be Tb', and, when the side a becomes a', the work will b» 1 o' (a' -a). 

The whole work is therefore T (a'b' - ah), i e. the uoik is the piodwt of the 
tension and the change of area. 

If the membrane is spherical, the area is 4 srr 1 . The increase of area is therefore 
8*T<fr. Hence the work done by the tensions when the radius ib mcieased from 
T=a to » = b is Sir J Tidr, the limits bung r=a to b. 

If the membiane be such that we may apply Hooke’s law to the tension T, 

we have T—E ’ , where a ib the natuial radius of the membrane and E is the 

« 

coefficient of elasticity. Substituting this value of 1 we find that the work done 
by the tensions, when the radius increases from a to 6, is Z 1 ‘ (b - u)-(‘2b + a) 

«J CL 

If we assume that for a soap bubble 1 is constant, we find that the work done 
when the radius increases from a to b is 4ir7 (b‘ - a J ) 

If we suppose the spherical membrane to be slowly stretched by filling it with 
gas at a pressure p, we have by a theorem in hydrostatics pr = 2I In this case the 
work required has been shown to be \ pdi, and, since r = 4 iri this leads to the same 
result aR before. 


348. Work of a couple. Ex A given couple is moved 
in its own plane* from one position to another, show that the 
work is the product of its moment bg the angle turned through. 

Any displacement of a couple is equivalent to a rotation round one extremity 
of its arm and a transference of the Whole couple paiallel to itself. The work 
done by the two forces during the transference is oleaily zero. We need therefore 
only consider the work done during the rotation. 

Let V be the force, a the length of the arm, and let the couple be turned round 
one extremity A of its arm through an angle dS. The force at A does no work, and 
the work done by the other force is F. add Integrating this we have the work done 
by the couple when it turns through any finite angle. 


349. Work of bending a rod. Ex. 1. A rod originally 
straight is bent in one plane. If L be the stress couple at any 
point, a the radius of curvature, it ; known both by experiment 

and by theory that L = - , where E is a constant depending on the 

nature of the material, and the form of a section of the rod. 
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Assuming this, prove (1) when the rod is bent into a given form, so 
that p is a known function of s (whether the forces are known 01 

fjjj 

not) the work is } I- ds, (2) when the rod is bent by known forces 
J P 

so that L is a known function of s, (whether the foim of the rod is 

f£ a 

known or not) the woi k is ^Ij^ds Tht limits of integration are 
from one end of the rod to the other 


Let PQ be any element of the rod and let ltb length be ds As PQ is being bent, 
let yj/ be the indefinitely small angle between the tangents at its extremities, then 

the stress couple is F ^ As \p increases irom 0 to ~ the work done is ^ J^d^, 

rdh l (l 

which is the same as r The work done on the whole lod is therefore I dt, 


Ex 2 A uniform heavy rod of length l and weight ti is supported at itB two 
extremities so as to be horizontal. Show the woik done by gravity in bending 
u*l' 


it is 


240/ 


Ex 3 A uniform light rod is suppoi ted at its extiemities 1 and /{, and supports 
a weight w at any point C If AC=a, BC=b and I=a + b, tin woik done by gravity 

in bending the rod is U “ * 


Cornervation of Vis Vna and Energy 


350 Def The l r ts Vna of a paiticle is the pioduct of its 
mass and the squaic of its velocity 

The principle of vis viva. If a system be m motion undei 
the action of finite forces and if the geometrical relations of the 
parts of the system be ex pi essed by equations winch do not con¬ 
tain the time explicitly, the change in the as viva of the system in 
passing from any one position to any other is equal to twice the 
corresponding work done by the foices 

In determining the foice function all forces maj be omitted 
which do not appear in the equation of virtual work 

Let x, y, z be the co-oidmatcs of any particle m, and let X,Y Z 
be the resolved parts m the directions of the axes of the impi essed 
accelerating foices acting on the paitiele 

The effective forces acting on the paitick in at any time t are 


in 


d x 

da¬ 


rn 


d‘y 
dt ’ 


m 


d'z 

dt- 


If the effective forces on all the particles be reveised, they will be 
in equilibrium with the whole group of impressed forces, by Art 67 
Hence, by the principle of virtual work, 

M(*-S0M r -3M'-£M- 0 ’ 
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+ d?dt) = -" l ( X cft +y ^ + Z - ] 


dt 


dt) ’ 
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where See, Sy, Sz arc any small arbitrary displacements of the par¬ 
ticle m consistent with the geometrical relations at the time t. 

Now if the geometrical relations are expressed by equations 
which do not contain the time explicitly, the geometric al relations 
which hold at the time t will hold throughout the time St ; and, 
therefore, wc can take the arbitrary displacements Sr, Sy, Sz to be 

respectively equal to the actual displacements ^ St, St, ^ St, 

of the particle in the time St. 

Making this substitution, the equation becomes 
v fd-.r, dx d-y dy d l z dz \ 

“~ Vl \dt- dt dt 2 dt + dt 2 dt > V" dt 

Integrating, we get 

{©'+ it) + Cfi - a+ ~ m h Xdi+Yd »+ Zi * 

where (' is a constant to be determined by the initial conditions 
of motion. 

Let v and v' be the velocities of the particle ») at the times 
t and t'. Also let U u U. be the values of the force-function 
for the system in the two positions which it has at the times 
t and t!. Then -mv '— —ntv 2 — 2 (— U,). 

351. The following illustration, taken from Poisson, may show 
more clearly why it is necessary that the geometrical relations 
should not contain the time explicitly. Let, for example, 

4>(x. y,z,t) = 0 .(1) 

be any geometrical relation connecting the co-ordinates of the 
particle hi. This may be regarded as the equation to a moving 
surface on which the particle is constrained 'o rest. The quanti¬ 
ties Sx, Sy, Sz are the pi ejections on the axes of any' arbitrary 
displacement of the particle m consistent with the geometrical 
relations which hold at the time t. They must therefore satisfy 
the equation dd >» dd> „ d<b r „ 

*>+<«/»+,(r s --°’ 

The quantities ^ St, St, St art the projections on the 

axes of the displacement of the particle due to its motion in the 
time St. They must therefore satisfy the equation 

dj,i* l+ d*dj, St+ y,d! t+ i* st _ 0 . 
dx dt dy dt dz dt dt 

Hence, unless ^ is zero throughout the whole motion, we 




cannot take 8®, Sy, Sz to be respectively equal to ^ St, ^ St, ^ St. 
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The equation * 0 expresses the condition that the geometrical 
equation (1) should not contain the time explicitly. 

352. The great advantage of this principle is that it gives 
at once a relation between the velocities of the bodies considered 
and the variables or co-ordinates which determine their positions 
in space, so that when, from the nature of the problem, the 
positions of all the bodies may be made to depend on one variable, 
the equation of vis viva is sufficient to determine the motion. 
In general the principle of vis viva will give a first integral of 
the equations of motion of the second order. If, at the same 
time, some of the other principles enunciated in Art. 282 can be 
applied to the bodies under consideration, so that the whole number 
of equations^ thus obtained is equal to the number of independent 
co-ordinates of the system, it becomes unnecessary to write down 
any equations of motion of the second order. See Art. 143. 

The principle of vs viva was first used by Huyghens in his determination of 
the centre of oscillation of a body, but in a form different from that now used. See 
the note to page 70. The principle was extended by John Bernoulli and applied by 
hie son, Daniel Bernoulli, to the solution of a great variety of problems, such as the 
motion of fluids m vases, and the motion of ngid bodies under certain given con¬ 
ditions. See Montucla, Hiitoire ties Math/matique\, Tome m. 

353. Initial motion. Snppose the system to begin to move from rest under 
the action of the forces X, Y, X Ac. After a time dt the vis viva is given by 

Sm®-=‘2Sm (Y dr+ Idy + Xdz). 

The left-hand Bide of thie equation is necessarily positive. We therefore infer that 
if a system start from rest, the initial motion must be such that the virtual work of 
the forces for that motion must be positive. 

There may be several different ways (geometrically considered) in which the 
system could begin to move trom its initial state of rest. Let the system be com¬ 
pelled to take any one of these wsvs of motion by obliging a sufficient number of 
its points to describe certain smooth curves, or by introducing any forces which 
have no virtual work for that particular mode of displacement. The system can 
now move only in one way, or as we often express it, the system has only one path 
open. There are two directions in which it can travel along this path. The 
question arises—in which direction will it begin to move? Bmce the virtual work of 
the forces is in general positive for one of these directions and negative for the 
other, the system must begin to move along the former. 

354. Examples of the principle. If a system be under the action of no 
external foroes, we have X=0, l'=0, X = 0, and hence the vis viva of the system is 
constant. 

If, however, the mutual reactions between the particles of the system are such 
as do appear in the equation of virtual work, then the vis viva of the system 
will not he constant. Thus, even if the Bolar system were not acted on by any 
external forces, its vis viva would not be constant. For the mutual attractions 
between the several planets are reactions between particles whose distances do not 
remain the same, and lienee the sum of the virtual works is not zero. 
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Again, if the earth be regarded as a body rotating about an axis and in oouree 
of time slowly contracting from loss of heat, the vis viva will not be constant, for 
the same reason as before. The increase of angular velocity produced by this con¬ 
traction can be easily found by the principle of angular momentum. See Art. 299. 

865. Let gravity be the only force acting on the system. Let the axis of * be 
vertical, then we have X = 0, V=0, Z= -g. Hence the equation of vis viva becomes 
2 mv' ! - Jm»*= - 2.1 /g ( z' - z). 

Thus the vis viva of the system depends only on the altitude of the centre of 
gravity. If any horizontal plane be drawn, the vis viva of the system is the same 
whenever the centre of gravity passes through the plane. See Art. 142. 

356. Ex. If a system in motion pass tlnough a position of equilibrium, i.e. a 
position in which, if placed at rest, it would lemain m equilibrium under the action 
of the forces, prove that the vis viva of the system is either a maximum oi a 
minimum. I)e Courtivron’s Theorem, Mini, dr VAcad. 1748 and 1749. 


357. The equation of virtual work in statics is known to 
contain in one formula all the conditions of equilibrium. In the 
same way the general equation 

SfH Bx + d j By + J Sz) = 2»« (XBx + YBy+ZBz), 


may be made to give all the equations of motions by properly 
choosing the arbitrary displacements Bx, By, Sz. In Article 350 
we made one choice of these displacements and thus obtained an 
equation in an integrable form. 

If we give the whole system a displacement parallel to the axis 
of z wo have Bx = 0. By = 0, and Sz is arbitrary. The equation 


d-z 

then becomes S»i ” = £mZ, which represents any one of the 

three first general equations of motion in Art. 72. 

If we give the whole system a displacement round the axis 
of z through an angle B6, w e lm\ o Bx = — ySO, By = xB8, Sz = 0. 

The equation then becomes Sni — =»Sm fa;!'—yA'), 


which represents any one of the last three general equations of 
motion in Art. 72. 


358. Potential and kinetic energy*. Suppose a weight 
mg to be placed at any height /< above the surface of the earth. 
As it falls through a height z, the force of gravity does work which 
is measured by mgz. The weight acquires a velocity v, half of 


* Coriolis, Helmholtz and others have suggested that it would be more con¬ 
venient if the viz viva were defined to be half the sum of the products of the 
masses into the squares of the velocities. See Phil. Tran*. 1854, p. 89. But this 
change in the meaning of a term so widely established in Europe would be very 
likely to cause some confusion. It seems better for the present to use another 
name, such as kinetic energy. 
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its vis viva is \rnv-, which is known to be equal to mgz. If the 
weight fall through the remainder of the height h, gravity may be 
made to do more work, measured by mg (h — z). When the weight 
has reached the ground, it has fallen as far as the circumstances 
of the case permit, and no more work can be done by gravity 
until the weight has been lifted up again. Throughout the motion 
we see that, when the weight has descended any space z, half its 
vis viva, together with the work that can be done during the rest 
of the descent, is independent of z and equal to the work done by 
gravity during the whole descent h. 

If we complicate the motion by making the weight work some 
machine during its descent, the same theorem is still true. By 
the principle of vis viva, proved in Art. 350, half the vis viva of 
the particle, when it has descended any space z, is equal to the 
work mgz which has been done by gravity during this descent, 
diminished by the work done on the machine. Hence, as before, 
half the vis viva together with the difference between the work 
done by gravity and that done on the machine during the re¬ 
mainder of the descent is constant and equal to the excess of the 
work done by gravity over that done on the machine during the 
whole descent. 

Let us now extend this principle to the general case of a 
system of bodies acted on by any conservative system of forces. 

359. Let us select some position of a moving system of bodies 
as a position of reference. This may be an actual final position 
passed through by the system in its motion, or any position which 
it may be convenient to choose, into which the system could be 
moved. Suppose the system to start from some position which we 
may call A, and at the time t, to occupy some position P. Then 
at the time t, half the vis viva generated is equal to the work 
done from A to P. Hence half the vis viva at P together with 
the work which can be done from P to the position of reference 
is constant for all positions of P. 

To express this, the word energy has been used. Half the vis 
viva is called the kinetic energy of the system. The work which 
the forces can do as the system is moved from its existing position 
to the position of reference is called the potential energy of the 
system. The sum of the kinetic and potential energies is called 
the energy of the system. The principle of the conservation of 
energy may be thus enunciated :— 

When a system moves under any conservative forces, the sum of 
the kinetic and potential energies is constant throughout the motion. 

360. The distinction between work done and potential energy 
may be analytically stated thus. The force-function has been 
defined in Art. 337 to be the indefinite integral of the virtual 
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work of the forces As the system moves the work done is 
the definite integral taken with its lower limit determined by 
some standard position of reference, which we may call C, and 
its upper limit determined by the instantaneous position of the 
system. The potential energy is the definite integral taken with 
its upper limit determined by some fixed position of reference 
which we may call D, and its lower limit determined by the 
instantaneous position of the system If the two fixed positions 
of reference which we have distinguished by the letter 51 C and D 
are identical, the woik integral is the same as the potential integral 
with its sign changed. But this is not generally the cast , the 
positions of reference are chosen each to suit the paiticulai integial 
in connection with which it is used 

101 Examples of Potential Energy. Fx I A paitiili ikiiiilit» an ellipse 
freely about a cuitie of tone in its centu I nut the uliole inn ay of it* motion 
Let m be the mass of the particle, i its distance at any time from the centre, 
jar the accelerating foice on the particle If coincidence of the particle mth the 
centre of force be taken as the position of referr net, the potential energy by Art 360 
is j(-Mfir)di when taken between the limits r=r to > =0 If r' be the 

semi conjugate of >, the velocity of the particle is r s //i and the kinetic energy is 
therefore hmpr'- As the particle describes its ellipse round the centre of force, the 
sum of the potential and kinetic energies is equal to f wig (it- - 1 - b~) w here a and b are 
the semi axes of the ellipse 

Ex 2 A particle describes an ellipse fieely about a centie of force in the 
centie Show that the mean kinetic energy during a complete revolution is equal 
to the mean potential energv , the means being taken with tegard to time 

Ex 3 If in the last example the means be taken with regard to the angle 
described round the centre, the difference of the means is 1 mu (a - b) 1 

Ex 4 A mass .1/ of fluid is lunmng tound a circular channel of radius a with 
velocity u, anothei equal mass of fluid is running round a channel of tadius b with 
velocity i, the radius of one channel is made to increase nd the othei to decrease 
until each has the original value of the othei, show that the work required to pro 

duce the change is 2 (l- ~ ) (&" “ ^ [Math Tripos, I860 ] 

302 XJat of Poreea to bo omitted. In applying the principle of ns viva to 
any actual cases, it is important to know beforehand what forces and internal 
reactions may be disregarded in foiimng the equation The general rule is that all 
forces may be neglected which do not appear 111 the equation of virtual work 
These forces may be enumerated as follow s 

A Those reactions whose virtual displacements are zeio 
1 Any force whose line of action passes through an instantaneous axis; as 
rolling friction, but not sliding friction or the resistance of any medium 

2. Any foroe whose line of action is perpendicular to the direction of motion 
of the point of application; as the reaction ol a smooth fixed sin face, but not that 
of a moving surface. 

B. Those reactions whose virtual displacements are not zeio and which there 
fore would enter mto the equation, but disappear when joined to other reactions. 
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1. The reaction between two partioles whose distance apart remains the same; 
as the tension of an inexteiisible it ring, but not that of'an elastio string. 

3. The reaotion between two rigid bodies, parts of the same system, which roll 
on eaoh other. It is neoessary however to inolude both these bodies in the same 
equation of vis viva. 

C. All tensions which act along inextensiblc strings, even though the strings 
are bent by passing through smooth fired rings. 

For let a string whose tension is T oonnect the particles »», to', and pass through 
a ring distant respectively r, r' from the particles. The virtual work is clearly 
-TSr-TSr’, because the tension acts along the string. But, sinoe the string is 
inextensible, Jr+Jr'=0; therefore the virtual work is zeio. 


363. Expressions for the vis viva of a rigid body in 
motion. If a body move in any manner its vis viva at any instant 
is equal to the vis viva of the whole mass collected at its centre 
of gravity, together with the vis mva due to motion round the 
centre of gravity considered as a fixed point: or 
the vis viva of a body = vis viva due to translation 
+ vis viva due to rotation 


Let x, y, z be the co-ordinates of a particle whose mass is m 
and velocity v, and let S, y, z be the co-ordinates of the centre of 
gravity G of the body. Let x = S + y = y + rj, z = z+ £. Then, 
by a property of the centre of gravity, Swtf = 0, 2mr) = 0, 2m£= 0. 


the vis viva of 


by a property ot the centre ot gravity, = 0, Z 

Hence 2wi^f = 0, = 0 , 2m -S = 0 . Now 

dt dt dt 

Substituting for x, y, z, this becomes 

s “ {(a) + Oil + (a)} + {(f) + (a) + (a)} 


All the terms in the last line vanish, as they should do, by Art. 14. 
The first term in the first line is the vis viva of the whole mass 
2m, collected at the centre of gravity. The second term is the 
vis viva due to rotation round the centre of gravity. 

This expression for the vis viva may be put into a more con¬ 
venient shape. 


364. Firstly. Let the motion be in two dimensions. See Art. 139. 
Let v be the velocity of the centre of gravity, f, 8 its polar co¬ 
ordinates referred to any origin in the plane of motion. Let r x 
be the distance from the centre of gravity of any particle whose 
mass is m, and let v x be its velocity relatively to the centre of 
gravity. Let ® be the angular velocity of the whole body about 
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the centre of gravity, and Mi? its moment of inertia about the 
same point. 

The vis viva of the whole mass collected at 0 is MrP, which 
may be put into either of the forms 

The vis viva about G is 2 mu, 2 . But since the body is turning 
about G, we have v l — r^. Hence 2»n= eo‘ J . = &> 2 . MIc 1 . 

The whole vis viva of the body is therefore 
2mj> 2 = Mi? + Mk?ea\ 

If the body be turning about an instantaneous axis, whose 
distance from the centre of gravity is r, we have v — ra>. Hence 
2 mv 3 — Mm* (r 2 + fa 1 ) = Mk‘ 3 co 3 , 

where Mk' 3 is the moment of inertia about the instantaneous axis. 


Secondly. Let the motion be in space of three dimensions. 

Let v be the velocity of G ; r, 0, tj> its polar co-ordinates 
referred to any origin. Let m x> to y , a> z be the angular velocities 
of the body about any three axes at right angles meeting in G, 
and let A, B, C be the moments of inertia of the body about the 
axes. Let f, i), £ be the co-ordinates of a particle m referred to 
these axes. 


The vis viva of the whole mass collected at G is Mir, which 
may be put equal to 


M 




d<t>\ 

dt) 


+ P 


m 


{© 

according as we wish to use Cartesian or polar co-ordinates. 

The vis viva due to the motion about G is 

dt dt" a>xV ~ 0> ^- 

Substituting these values, we get, since A = 2 m (rj s + f*), 
B = 2m (? + ?), C = -2,m(?+ v a ), 

2 mvf = Aw x + Btoy + Ca> t 3 
— 2 (2«i|t7) co x o) u — 2 (OyW z — 2 (2f»£?) m&z- 


But ^ = 


We may find the vis viva of the motion about G in another manner. Let Q be 
the angular velocity about the instantaneous axis, I the moment of inertia about 
it. The vis viva is then dearly 7fl 2 . Now I is found in Art. 15, and in our ease 
Ui=Oa, 104 = 0 / 3 , u 3 =[iy, following the notation '* that artiole. Eliminating a, §,y 
we get the same result as before. 

If the axes of co-ordinates be the principal axes at G, this 
reduces to 2mt> 1 2 = Aw x + Ba y * + C®, 2 . 


R. D. 


19 
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If the body be turning about a point 0, whose position is 
fixed for the moment, the vis viva may be proved in the same 
way to be 'S.mv* = A'u> x a + B'a y a + G'to*, 

where A', B', (7 are the principal moments of inertia at the point 
0, and <o x , oi v , ® z are the angular velocities of the bod}' about the 
principal axes at 0. 

i/ 365 . Bxjunplea of via viva. Ex. 1. A rigid body of mass M is moving in 
space in any manner, and its position is determined by the co-ordinates of its 
centre of gravity and the angles 6, <p, f which the principal axes at the centre of 
gravity make with some fixed axes, m the manner explained m Art 256. Show 
that its vis viva is given by 

2T =M (i 2 + 5 s + z 2 ) + G (0 + <// cos $)* + (A sm* </> + B cos 1 <f>) i- 

+ sin-* 6 (A cos 2 <f> + B sin 2 <f>) \j/ a + 2 (B - A) sin 6 siu <j> cos 

Show also that, when two of the principal moments A and B are equal, this 
expression takes the simpler form 

2T=M (i a + S !! + z 2 ) + C(^ + ^ cosS) 2 + f^ + sin 2 ^) 

This result will be often found useful 

Ex. 2. A body moving freel} about a fixed point is expanding under the in¬ 
fluence of heat, so that in structure and form it remains always similar to itself. 
If the law of expansion be that the distance between any two particles at the 
temperature 6 is equal to their distance at temperature zero multiplied by /(Pi, 

show that the vis viva of the bod} = A«„*+Bufi + Cu~-\ ^(J+B + C) ^ , 

where A, B, C are the principal moments at the fixed point. 

Ex. 3. A body is moving about a fixed point and its vis viva is given by the 
equation 2T=Aw^+Bw ll 2 + Cw B 1 -2Dw y ui t -‘2EwM x - 2 Fw z w y 

Show that the angular momenta about the axes are f , *! — 

UCtlg (l<JJg WUj 

Let the body be moving freely and let 22’ 0 be the vis viva of tianBlation. Prove 
that, if x, y, z be the co ordinates of the centre of gravity referred to any rectanguldi 
axes fixed or moving about a fixed point, and if accents denote differential coefficients 
with regard to the time, the linear momenta parallel to the axes w ill be til Jdx', 
dTJdy', d'ljdz' 

Ex 4. The elliptic co ordinates of a particle are X, ja, r, and ft, k are the 
eemi-axes of the two focal conics Prove that the vis viva is 

2T= (X s - A 2 ) (X* - v 2 ) X ' 2 (m 2 - X 2 ) (im‘ - v V ' 2 . (r 2 - X-) (v 1 - M 2 ) v '_‘ 

(X 2 -fi 2 )(X 2 -* 2 ) (|x 2 -/i 2 ) ( M 2 ft 2 ) + (r 2 - ft 2 ) (?‘ - ft 2 ) • 

We notice tliat the terms containing the products of X , //, »' are absent This 
result follows bom the expression for (ds) 2 in elliptic coordinates given m Salmon’s 
Soltd Geometry, Art. 410. 

866 FrobUma on the Principle of vis viva. Ex. 1 A circular wire can 
turn freely about a vertical diameter a» a Axed ax it, and a bead can slide freely 
along it under the action of gravity. The whole tyttem being tit m rotation about 
the vertical axis, find the tubeequent motion. 

Let M and m bs the masses of the wire and bead, a their common angular 
velocity about the vertical. Let a be the radius of the wire, Afft 2 its moment of 
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inertia about the diameter. Let the centre of the wire he the origin, and let 
the alia of y he measured vertically downwards. Let $ be the angle which the 
axis of y makes with the radius drawn from the centre of the wire to the bead. 

It is evident, since gravity acts vertically and Bince all the reactions at the fixed 
axis must pass through the axis, that the moment of all the forces about the vertical 
diameter is zero. Hence, taking moments about the vertical, we have 

Mk?w + ma?u sin 2 8 = h. 


And by the principle of vis viva, 

MWhP+m {a-f)* + a 5 sin 2 Bui 1 } = C+ 2 mga cos 6. 

These two equations will suffice for the determination of 6 and a. Solving 
them, weget (g)‘= C+ 2m g acosg. 


This equation cannot be integrated, and hence 6 cannot be found in termB of t. 
To determine the constants A and C we must recur to the initial conditions of 
motion. Supposing that initially B—it, and 0 — 0 and u=a, then A Aik?* and 
C= 2mga + Mk** 1 . See Art. 362. 

Ex. 2. A lamina of any form rolls on a perfectly rough straight line under the 
action of no forces; prove that the velocity v of the centre of gravity G is given by 

o 2 =c 2 -—, where r is the distance of G from the point of contact, k the radius 

i + #£* 


of gyration of the lamina about an axis through G perpendicular to its plane, and 
c some constant. 


Ex. 3. Two equal beams connected by a hinge at their centres of gravity so as 
to form an X are placed symmetrically on two Bmooth pegB in the same horizontal 
line, the distance between which is b. Show that, if the beams be perpendicular to 
each other at the commencement of the motion, the velocity v of their centre of 
gravity, when in the line joining the pegs, is given by t" (b 2 + ik") = b'- > g, where k 
is the radius of gyration of either beam about a line perpendicular to it tbrongh 
its oentre of gravity. 

■ Ex. 4. A uniform rod is moving on a horizontal table about one extremity, 
and driving before it a particle of mass equal to its own, which starts from rest 
indefinitely near to the fixed extremity; show that, when the partiole has described 
a distance r along the rod, Us direction of motion makes with the rod an angle 
8 given by (r 2 + A 2 ) tan 2 $ = k“. [Christ’s Coll.] 

Ex. 5. A thin uniform smooth tube is balancing horizontally about its middle 
point, which is fixed; a uniform rod such as just to fit the base of the tube is placed 
end to end in a line with the tube, and then shot into it with such a horizontal 
velocity that its middle point shall only just reach that of the tube; supposing the 
velocity of projection to be known, find the angular velocity of the tube and rod at 
the moment of the coincidence of their middle points. [Math. Tripos.] 

Result. If m be the mass of the rod, m' that of the tube, and 2a, 2a' their 
respective lengths, v the velocity of the rod’s projection, u the required angular 

, .. , amv 2 

velocity, then ur = — . 

Ex. 6. If an elastio string, whose natural length is that of a uniform rod, be 
attached to the rod at both ends and suspended by the middle point, prove by weans 
of vis viva that the rod will sink until the strings are inclined to the horizon at an 

19—2 
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6 9 

angle 8 , whioh satisfies the equation oof^-aotg-3n=0, where the tension of the 
string, when stretched to double its length, is n times the weight. [Math. Tripos.] 
Ex, 7. The centre <7 of a circular wheel is fixed and the rim is constrained to 
roll in a uniform manner on a perfectly rough horizontal plane so that the plane of 
the wheel makes a constant angle a with the vertical. Bound the circumference 
there is a uniform smooth oanal of very small section, and a heavy partiole which 
just fits the canal ean slide freely along it under the action of gravity. If m be the 
partiole, B the point where the wheel touches the plane, and 8= L BCm, and if n be 
the an g ular rate at which B describes the circular trace on the horizontal plane, 

prove that ^^ys^oosocosd-n'cos’acos’S+oonst., where a is the radiuB of 
the wheel. Ann airs de Gcrgonne, Tome xix. 


Ex. 8. A regular homogeneous prism, whose normal section is a regular polygon 
of n sides, the radius of the circumscribing circle being a, rolls down a perfectly 
rough inclined plane whose inclination to the horizon is a. If u n be the angular 
velocity just before the 71 th edge becomes the instantaneous axis, then 




sin a 


2r 
8 + cos — 


a sin - 5 + 4eos - 
n 


— /2 + 7cos—\ / 8 + oos—\ 

n I _n 1 / . ysina _ n \ 

a? ~ l 2r j ( “ . ,r 2ir ) - 

— \ 8 + cos - / \ a sin - 5 + 4 cos — / 
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367. The Principle of Similitude. What are the con¬ 
ditions necessary that two systems of particles which are initially 
geometrically similar should also be mechanically similar, i.e. that 
the relative positions of the particles in one system after a time t 
should always be similar to the relative positions in the other 
system after another time t\ such that t' bears to t a constant ratio ? 

In other words, a model is made of a machine, and is found to 
work satisfactorily, what are the conditions that a machine made 
according to the model should work as satisfactorily ? 

The principle of similitude was first enunciated by Newton in 
Prop. 32, Sec. VII. of the second book of the Principia. But the 
demonstration has been very much improved by M. Bertrand in 
Cahier ocxxii of the Journal de I’icole Polytechnique. He derives 
the theorem from the principle of virtual work so as to avoid 
that necessity of considering the unknown reactions which enters 
into some other modes of proof. Since all the equations of 
motion may be deduced from the general principle of virtual 
work, that principle seems to afford the simplest method of 
investigating any general theorem in dynamics. 

368. Let ( x , y, z) be the co-ordinates of any particle of mass m 
in one system referred to any rectangular axes fixed in space, 
and let ( X , Y, Z) be the resolved part of the impressed moving 
forces on that particle. Let accented letters refer to corresponding 
quantities in the other system. 

Then the principle of virtual work supplies the two following 
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2 {(X — mx ) Sx + &c.) = 0, 

2 j(X' — m'x') Ex' + &c.j = 0. 

It is evident that one of these equations will be changed into 
the other if we put X' = FX, Y‘ = FY, &c., irJ = lx, y — ly , &c., 
in' = fim, &c., tf = rt, &c, where F, l, p, r are all constants, pro¬ 
vided that fil — Ft 3 . In two geometrically similar systems we have 
hut one ratio of similarity, viz. that of the linear dimensions, but 
in two mechanically similar systems we have three other ratios, 
viz. that of the masses of the particles, that of the forces which 
act on them, and that of the times at which the systems are to 
be compared. It is clear that, if the relation just established 
hold between these four ratios of similitude, the motions of the 
two systems will be similar. 

Suppose then that the two systems are initially geometrically 
similar, that the masses of corresponding particles aie propor¬ 
tional each to each, and that they begin to move in parallel 
directions with like motions and in proportional times, then they 
will continue to move with like motions and in proportional times 
provided the external moving forces in either system are propor- 

, , mass x linear dimensions ... ,, . , . ... 

tional to - ,,. ,, oince the resolved velocities 

(time) 1 

c£j7 

of any particle are , &c,, it is clear that in two similar systems 

the velocities of corresponding points at corresponding times are 

,. , linear dimensions r , ........ 

proportional to time ~~ ’ we eliminate the time 

between these two relations, we may state, briefly, that the con¬ 
dition of similitude between two systems is that the moving forces 

, .... mass x (velocity) 2 

must be proportional to .. , - - . 

1 c linear dimensions 


369. On Models. M. Bertrand remarks that, in comparing 
the working of a model with .that of a large machine, we must 
take care that all the forces bear their proper ratios. The weights 
of the several parts will vary as their masses. Hence we infer 
that the velocity of working the model must be made to be pro¬ 
portional to the square root of its linear dimensions. The times 
of describing corresponding arcs will also be in the same ratio. 

When the speeds of working the model and the large machine 
are thus related it is convenient to apply to them the terms 
“ corresponding velocities .” 

If there be any forces besides gravity which act on the model, 
these must bear the same ratio to thv. corresponding forces in the 
machine, if the model is to be similar to the machine. If the 
model be made of the same material as the machine, the weights 
of the several parts will vary as the cubes of the linear dimensions.' 
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Hence the impressed forces must be made to vary as the cubes 
of the linear dimensions. For example, in the case of a model of 
a steam-engine, the pressure of the steam on the piston varies 
as the product of the area of the piston into the elastic force. 
Hence, the elastic force of the steam used must be proportional 
to the linear dimensions of the model. 

Supposing the impressed forces in the two systems to have, 
each to each, the proper ratio, the mutual reactions between the 

f arts of the systems will, of themselves, assume the same ratio. 

'or if, by giving proper displacements accoidmg to the principle 
of virtual work, we form equations of motion to find these 
reactions, it is easy to see that they will be, each to each, in 
the same ratio as the forces. Since sliding friction varies as the 
normal pressure, and is independent of the areas m contact, these 
frictions will bear their proper ratio in the model and machine. 
This, however, is not the case with rolling friction. Recurring 
to Art. 164, we see that the rolling friction varies inversely as 
the diameter of the wheel, and therefore bears a greater ratio 
to the othei forces in the model than it docs in the machine. If 
the resistance of the air be proportional to the product of the 
area exposed and the square of the velocity, the resistances will 
bear the proper ratio in the model and the machine. 

370. Examples. As on example, let us apply the principle to the case of a 
rigid body oscillating about a fixed axis under the action of gravity. That the 
motions of two pendulums may be similar they must describe equal angles, 
corresponding times are therefore proportional to the times of oscillation. Since 
the forces vary as the mass into gravity, we see that when a pendulum oscillates 
through a given angle, the square of the time of oscillation must vary as the ratio 
of the linear dimensions to gravity. 

As a second example consider the case of a particle describing an orbit round 
a centre of attraction whose force is equal to the product of the inverse square of 
the distance and some constant p. The principle at once shows that the square of 
the penodio time muBt vary as the cube of the distance directly, and as p inversely 
This is Kepler’s third law. 

Ex. 3. Experiments are to be made on the deflection of a bridge 50 feet long 
and weighing 100 tons, when an engine weighing 20 tons passes with a velocity of 
40 miles per hour, by means of a model bridge 5 feet long and weighing 100 o/. 
Find the weight of the model engine, and if the model bridge be of such stiffness 
that its statical oentral deflection under the model engine be one tenth of the statioal 
central deflection of the bridge due to the engine, allow that the velocity of the model 
engine must be 18‘55 feet per second. [Coll. Exam., 1887.] 

371. Fronde's theorem. In Froude's experiments to determine the resistance 
to ships, small models were used, the method being founded on the following rule. 
If the linear dimensions of a ihip be n timet those of the model, the mean densities 
being equal, and if at a speed V the measured resistance to the model be R, then at 
the corresponding speed, vis. V <fn, the resistance to the ship mil be Rn*. 

The ship and the model being similar, and of equal mean densities, the linear 
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dimensions of the portions immersed are in the ratio n : 1. The resistances to 
similar bodies in deep water are known to vary nearly as the squares of the velocities 
multiplied by the areas of the wetted surfaces, t e. if the velocity of the ship is n' 
tunes that of the model, the resistances are m the ratio nV* 1. The resistances 
must be in the same ratio as the other corresponding forces, i e nV'-n’, Art. 869 
Hence n'=sjn and the resistances are m the ratio n 3 1 

This resistance is chiefly spent in making waves which continually travel away 
from the ship Another but lesser cause of resistance is the friction between the 
ship and the water. Both effects have here been roughly summed up m using the 
experimental law of resistance. 

872. Bavart's theorem. In the twenty ninth volunu of the Anvales de 
Chimie (Pans 1825) feavart describes numerous experiments which he mi le on the 
notes sounded by similar vessels containing air He thence deduct d the following 
general law When masses of atr are contained tn tuo similar lessil the number 
of vibrations in a gnen time [i e thi pitch of tht note sounded] is inversely pro 
portional to the linear dimensions of the vessel 

This theorem of Savart’s follows at once from the principle of similarity Divide 
the similar vessels into corresponding elements then the motions of these elements 

will be similar each to each if the forces vary as < * lrn But by Mamotte’s 

law the force between two elements varies as the product of the area of contact 
into the density Hence the times of oscillation of corresponding particles of air 
must vaiy as the linear dimensions of the vessel 

The first person who gave a theoretical explanation of Savart’s law was 
Cauchy, who showed, in a Memairc presented to the Academy of Sciences in 1829, 
that it followed from the linearity of the tquations of motion He refers to the 
general equations of motion of an elastic body whose particles are but slightly dis 
placed even though the elasticity is different in different directions These equa¬ 
tions, which serve to determine the displacements ({, y, f) of a particle in termB of 
the time t and the co ordinates (j, y, z), are of two kinds One applies to all points 
of the interior of the elastic body and the other to aP po' ts on its snrface These 
are to be found in all treatises on elasticity An inspection of the equations shows 
that they will eontinue to exist if w e replace £, rj, f, r y,z,t by sij, xf, me, icy, kz, xt, 
where x is any constant, provided that we alter the accelerating forces m the ratio k 
to 1 Hence if the accelerating forces are zero, it is sufficient to increase the 
dimensions of the elastic body and the initial values of the displacements in the 
ratio 1 to x, in order that the general values of f, ij, f and the durations of the 
vibrations may vary in the same ratio Hence we deduce Cauchy’s extension of 
Bavart’s law, viz , if we measure the pitch of the note qnen by a body, a plate or 
an elastic rod, by the number of vibrations produced in a unit of time, the pitch 
will vary inversely as the linear dimension* of the body, plate, or rod, supposing all 
its dimensions altered tn a gnen ratio 

373. Theory of Dimensions. These results may be also 
deduced from the theory of dimensions. Following the notation 
of Art. 332, a force F is measured by in d*x/dt\ We may then state 
the general principle, that all dynamical equations must he such 
that the dimensions of the terms added together are the same in 
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space, time and mass, the dimensions of force being taken to be 


To show how the principle may be used let us apply it to the 
case of a simple pendulum of length l, oscillating through a given 
angle a, under the action of gravity. Let m be the mass of the 
particle, F the moving force of gravity, then the time t of oscilla¬ 
tion can be a function of F, l, m and a only. Let this function 
be expanded in a series of powers of F, l and m. Thus 

t = SAF*lQm r , 

where A, being a function of a only, is a number. Since t is 
of no dimensions in space, wc have p + q = 0. Also t is of one 
dimension in time ; — 2p = l. Finally r is of no dimensions in 

mass; .'. p + r = 0. Hence p = - q = r = and since p, q, r 
have each only one value, there is but one term in the series. 

We infer that in any simple pendulum r = A ^ where A is 

an undetermined number. See also Art. 370. 

Ex. 1. A particle moves from rest towards a centre of force, whose attraction 
varies as the distance, in a medium resisting as the velocity, show by the theory of 
dimensions that the time of reaching the centre of force is independent of the 
initial position of the particle. 

Ex. 2. A particle moves from rest in vacuo towards a centre of force whose 
attraction varies inversely as the n a power of the distance, show that the time of 
reaching the centre of force varies as the | (ra + l) th power of the initial distanoe of 
the particle. 

374. Imaginary Time. The equations of motion of a system are ohanged 
into those of a similar system by multiplying the forces, lengths, masses and times 
by the constants F, l, /i, t, where ptsFi 3 . The systems however may present only 
an analytical similarity, for if F were negative, and y, l positive, the ratio of the 
corresponding times would be imaginary. The change of sign of F is, of course, 
equivalent to reversing the directions of all the impressed forces. 

As an example consider the motion of a simple pendulum starting from rest. 
The angle which the string makes with the vertical at the time t can be expressed 
in terms of an elliptic integral which has two periods 4* and 4 k'J( - 1), the latter 
being without signification throughout the motion. If we write t'=t^(- 1), it is 
the latter which gives the real period of t', viz. that of the pendulum when acted 
on by gravity directed upwards. Appell on an interpretation of the imaginary values 
of the time. Comptes Fendiu, vol. 87, 1878, page 1074. Painlevi Legons (6c., iq. 
diff. de la Micanique 1895, page 226. 

375. aumatus’ theory of stationary motion. To determine the mean vie 
viva of a system of material points in stationary motion. Clausius, Phil. Mag., 
August, 1870. 

By stationary motion is meant any motion in which the points do not continually 
move farther and further from their original position, and the velocities do not 
alter continuously in the same direction, but the points move within a limited 


mass, space 
(timef 
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space and the velocities only flnotnate within certain limits. Of this nature are all 
periodic motions, snch as those of the planets abont the son, and the vibrations of 
elastic bodies, and farther, saoh irregular motions as are attributed to the atoms 
and moleoules of a body in order to explain its heat. 


Let as, y, t be the co-ordinates of any particle in the system and let its mass 
be m. Let X, Y, Z be the components of the forces on this particle. Then 


m 



We hare by simple differentiation, (Art. 286, Ex. 4), 


and therefore 


3P-i(*S)-(sy*- 


cPx 

dt*‘ 


Let this equation be integrated with regard to the time from 0 to t and let the 
integral be divided by t, we thereby obtain 

m[‘fdxy, t 1 [‘ /'d (as 2 >\ “1 

21 J 0 \dt) dt ~ 2t J 0 xAd + 4t[_ dt "( dt )J* 


in which the application of the suffix zero to any quantity implies that the initial 
value of that quantity is to be taken. 

The left-hand side of this equation and the first term on the right-hand side are 
evidently the mean values of ~ ~ ^ xX ^ ur * ng ^e ^ me <• ^ or a periodic 


motion the duration of a period may be taken for the time t; but for irregular 
motions (and if we please for periodic ones also) we have only to consider that the 
time t, in proportion to the times during which the point moves in the same direc¬ 
tion in respect of any one of the directions of co-ordinates, is very great, so that in 
the oourse of the time t many changes of motion have taken place, and the above 
expressions of th£ mean values have become sufficiently constant. The last term 
of the equation, which has its factor included in squaie brackets, becomes, when 
the time is periodic, equal to zero at the end of each period. When the motion is 
not periodic, but irregularly varying, the factor in brackets does not so regularly 
become zero, yet its value cannot continually increase with the time, but can only 
fluctuate within certain limits; and the divisor t, by which the term is affected, 
must accordingly cause the term to beoome vanishingly small for very great values 
of t. The same reasoning will apply to the motions parallel to the other co-ordinates. 
Hence adding together our results for each partiole, we have, if v be the velooity of 
the particle m, mean J Smv 1 = - tnean J 2(A>+ Yy + Zz). 

The mean value of the expression - J 2 (A> + Yy + Zz) has been called by Clausius 
the virial of the system. His theorem may therefore be stated thus, the mean semi- 
vit viva of the system is equal to its virial. 


876. To apply this theorem to the kinetic theory o* heat we premise that every 
body is to be regarded qs a system of particles in motion. So far as this proposition 
ia concerned, the particles may describe paths of any kind, and any particle may 
pass as close as we please to another. But, as no account of impacts has here 
been considered, we muBt either suppose the particles to be restrained from actual 
contact by strong repulsive foroes at close quarters, or (whioh amounts to the same 
thing) appose the partioles to be perfectly elastie, so that the total vis viva is 
unaltered by the impaots. 

The foroes which act on the system consist in general of two partB. In the 
first place, the elements of the body exert on each other attractive or repulsive 
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forces, sad, secondly, foroes may aot on the system from without. The virial will 
therefore consist of two parts, which are oalled the internal and external vinal*. It 
has just been shown that the mean semi-vis viva is equal to the sum of these two 
parts. 

If (r) he the law of repulsion between two particles whose masses are m and m', 

wehaveXsr+AV= -<(> . And, since for the 

two other co-ordinates corresponding equations may be formed, we have for the 
internal vinal - 4 £ {Xx + Yy + Zz) = - £^t 0 (r), where £ implies summation for the 
particles taken two and two together. 

Iiet the volume be increased, the system remaining similar to itself. Every r is 
now increased so that dr—$T, where jS is an infinitely small quantity. If TV be the 
work of the internal repulsions, we have dIF =£0 (r) |Sr. If V be the volume of the 

dW 

body, dV=8pV. Hence-£$r0 (r)= This supplies another expression 

for the internal virial, if we understand W to represent the mean work. 

As to the external forces, in the case most frequently to be considered the 
body is aoted on by a uniform pressure normal to the surface. If p be this pres¬ 
sure, d<r an element of the surface, l the cosine of the anglo the normal makes with 

tile axis of x, -*£.Xx=J jxpldc=^ jjxdydz. If F be tho volume of the body 

this is ipV, and therefore the whole external virial is | pV. 

Let us suppose that a gas is composed of particleB (such as those here described! 
each in motion, but not acting on each other, and equally distributed throughout 
the containing vessel. It follows from this proposition that J£rov ! =$i>P. Hence 
the resulting continuous pressure p produced by their impacts on the containing 
surfaoe, when referred to a unit of area, is equal to one third of the vis viva of the 
particles which occupy any unit of volume. 

The reader who is interested in these matters is referred to Applications of 
dynamics to physics and chemistry by Prof. 3. 3. Thomson, 1888. 

Ex. Show that the vinal of a system of forces ib independent of the origin and 
the directions of the axes, supposed rectangular. 

The first result is clear, since in stationary motion £X=0, Ac. The second 
follows from the equality Xx ¥Yy+Zz = Up, where R is the resultant of X, Y, Z, and 
p is the projection of the radius veotor on the direction of R. 

General Theorems on Impulses. 

377. General equation of virtual work. Let (x, y, z ) 

be the co-ordinates of any particle m, and ( X, Y, Z) the resolved 
parts in the directions of the axes of the impulses which act on 
that particle. Let (m, v, w), (n\ v, w') be the resolved parts of 
the velocity of the particle in the same directions just before and 
just after the impulse. 

The momenta m(u — u), m(v'—v), m(w' — w) being reversed 
for every particle, will be in equilibrium with the impulsive forces. 
Hence by the principle of virtual work we have 

{(«' — u)§x + («' — v)hy + {vf — w) 82 } = 2 (XBx + YSy + ZZz), 
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where Bx, By, Bz are any small arbitrary displacements of the par¬ 
ticle m consistent with the geometrical conditions of the system. 

This is the general equation of virtual work, and it will be 
seen further on that the subsequent motion of the system may 
be deduced from it. At present we are only concerned with such 
general properties of the motion as may be deduced from this 
equation by a proper choice of the arbitrary displacement. 

378. Carnot’s first theorem. Let us first suppose that 
the only impulsive forces are those produced by the actions and 
reactions of the bodies forming the system. (For example, two 
bodies may impinge on each other, or two points may bt suddenly 
connected together by an inelastic string.) Then these mutual 
actions and reactions are in equilibrium, and the sum of their 
virtual works is zero for all displacements which do not 
alter the distance apart of the particles acting on each other. 
Suppose the bodies impinging to be inelastic, then just after Hhe 
impact the points of the two bodies which impinge have no 
velocity of separation normal to the common surface of the bodies. 
If therefore we take as our arbitrary displacement the actual 
displacement of the system during the time dt just after the 
impact, the sum of the virtual works of the impulses will be 
zero. Hence, writing Bx=u'Bt, By = v'Bt, Bz = w'Bt, we have 

2 m {(«' — u) u + ( v —v)v' + (w' - w) w) — 0. 

2 m (u 1 + v- + w'*) — 2 m( mu' + vv + ww). 

This may be put into the form 

2 m (u' 3 + v' 3 + w 2 ) — 2 m (id + v ! 4- w") 

= — 2 m ((«' — u) 2 + (v' -vy + (w'~ w) 3 j. 

Therefore in the impact of inelastic bodies vis viva is always lost. 
This is the first part of Carnot’s general Theorem. 

379. Generalization of Carnot’s theorem. It should be 
noticed that Carnot’s demonstration applies, not exclusively to 
collisions but, to all impulses which do not appear in the equation 
of virtual work as applied to the subsequent displacement. Let 
a system be moving in any way, and let us suddenly introduce 
some new restraints or geometrical relations by which some of the 
particles are compelled to take new courses. The impulses which 
produce this change of motion are of the nature of reactions, and 
are such that in the subsequent motion their virtual works are 
zero. It therefore follows that vis viva is lost and that the amount 
of vis viva lost is equal to the vis viva of the relative motion. This is 
sometimes called Bertrand’s Theorem 

380. Carnot’s second theorem. Let us next suppose that 
an explosion takes place in any body of the system. Then, just 
before the impulse, any two particles about to separate are moving 
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so that the virtual works of their mutual actions are equal and 
opposite, but just after the explosion this may not be the case. 
Hence we now put Bx = uBt, By — vBt, Sz — wSt and we have from 
the equation of virtual moments 

2m {(«' — u) u 4- ( 1 / — v) v + («/ — w) 10} ** 0. 

This may be put into the form 

2 m (w' J + v' 1 + to' 2 ) — 2m (it* + v 2 + to 2 ) 

= 2m j(u' — u)* 4- (»' — »)• 4- (to' — to)*}. 
Therefore in cases of explosion vis viva is always gained. This is 
the second part of Carnot’s Theorem. 

Thirdly, let the bodies of the system be perfectly elastic. If 
two elastic bodies impinge, the whole action consists of two parts, 
a force of compression as if the bodies were inelastic, and a force 
of restitution of the nature of an explosion. The circumstances 
of these two forces are equal and opposite to each other. Hence 
the vis viva lost in compression is exactly balanced by the vis viva 
gained in the restitution. This is the last part of Carnot’s Theorem. 

381. As an example of Carnot's theorem let ub solve the problem of the 
Ballistic pendulum already considered in Art. 124. 

Before the impact, the pendulum is at rest and the ball has a velocity v ; the 
via viva’is therefore mv 2 . After the impact the pendulum and ball move together, 
and the vis viva is (Mk^+nu 2 ) a 2 . To find the via viva of the relative motion we 
notice (1) that the velocity of the ball has been changed from v to tu and its 
direction has been turned through an angle p, the vis viva of its relative motion is 
therefore in (i 2 u 2 + u 2 - 2iw cos p), (2) the angular velocity of the pendulum has 
been changed from zero to u, the vie viva of the relative motion is Jt/tfV. We 
thus have by Carnot’s theorem 

mv 2 - ( Mk 12 +im 3 ) w 3 =m (i*w a + u 2 - 2 iwp cos p) 4 - Mk' 2 w 2 . 

This reduces to mwt cos p={Mk' 2 +mi 2 ) u and determines the initial motion after 
the impact. A simplified form of this application of Carnot’s theorem is given 
by M. Appell in his Mfcaniquc 1896. 


382. Three forme of the equation of virtual work. 

Let us now resume the general equation of virtual work for a 
system in motion acted on by any impulses. We have already 
seen that there are two displacements, either of which we may 
with advantage choose as our arbitrary displacement. One of 
these coincides with the motion just before, and the other with 
the motion just after, the action of the impulses. These equations 
may be written 

2m {(u’-u)u + (V -v)v +(w'—w)w\ = 2 (Xu +Yv +Zw), 
2m {(«' — u)u’ + (v' -v)v'+ (w — w) w‘) = 2 (Xu 4- Yvf + Zuf). 

But besides these there is a great variety of motions which 
are geometrically possible. Let («", v", w") be the components 
of the velocity of the typical particle m for any one of these 
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possible motions. Then we may write 8x=u"8t, 8y—v"8t, 8z=w"8t, 
and we obtain 

2m {(«' - u) u" + (v' - v) v" + («/' - w) w"} = 2 (Xu" + Yv" + ZvJ'). 
This equation of course includes the two former as special cases. 

This possible motion might have been produced from the initial 
state by the application of proper impulses. Let these be repre¬ 
sented by X', Y', Z'. Then with these forces the state (u", v", w") 
becomes the actual subsequent motion, and our former subsequent 
motion becomes a mere variation from this. Thus we may write 
down three more equations, obtained from these by interchanging 
(u, v', w') with (u", v", w") and (X, Y, Z) with (X\ Y', Z). 

By comparing these equations we may deduce several general 
theorems. 

383. A convenient Notation. Let 2 T be the initial vis viva of the system. 
Let 22” be the vis viva after the application of a set of impulses which we shall 
designate as the set A, and let the resulting motion be called the motion A. Let 
2 T" be the vis viva of an^y possible variation of this motion which we shall call the 
motion B, and let the faWns which produce it be called the fo rc es B. We shall 
want to use also the vis viva of the relative motion of any two of these. Thus, 
taking the two first and expressing the via viva of the relative motion by 2R M , we 
have 2R 01 = 2m {(«' - u)' J + (v' - v) s + (in' - w)*J 

= 21" + 2T - 22m (uu' + rv' + ww’), 

/. 2m(uu' + vv'+tcw')= T+T-It n . 

Similarly if we call the vires vivsB of the other relative motion^R^ and’fcj. we have 
2m (uu" + eu" +ww")=T+T"-R K . 

2m ( u'u " + v'v" + w'v>") = T + T"-B 11 . 

Thus the accents of the T's on the right-hand side and the suffixes of the R’s 
correspond in all three equations to the accents on the left-hand side. 

The three equations deduced from the principle of virtual work in Art. 382 
may therefore be written 

T' - r-J? ()1 = vir. wk. of f o r ces A in initial motion, 

I”-I'+R ol =vir. wk.of fo rc es A in motion A, 

T- T-R ls + R os =vir. wk. of forces A in motion B, 
where the divisor <lt on the right-hand side has been dropped for the sake of 
brevity. Or we may say that the right-hand sides express the rates at which the 
forces A are doing work in the respective motions. Or again, the right-hand sides 
express the sums of the products obtained by multiplying each force by the 
velocity of its point of application resolved in the direction of the force, for the 
particular motion ooncemed. 

384. Change of vis viva due to impulses. If we add 

together the two equations of Art. 382, viz. 

s 2m(u' — u) u + ... = 2Au + ..., 

2m (m' — «)«'+...= XXu + ..., 
we have 2m(u' a — « a ) + ... = 2X (u + u) + — 
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Since the left-hand side is the difference between the vis viva 
before and that after the application of the impulses, we have the 
following theorem. If any impulses act on a system in motion, the 
change in the semi-vis viva is equal to the sum of the products 
obtained by multiplying each impulse by the mean of the velocities 
of its point of application just before and just after the action of ike 
impulse, both velocities being resolved in the direction of that impulse. 
A different proof of this theorem for the case of a single body has 
been given in Art. 346. 

385. Vii viva of the relative motion. If we take the 
difference of the two equations of Art. 382, viz. 

2m(w' — u) u + ... = hXu + ..., 

2m(«' — «)u + ... = 2Xu' + ..., 
we have 2m(u' — w) 3 + ... = 2A (u' —tt)+.... 

Hence, if any impulses act on a system in motion, the semi- 
vis viva of the relative motion is equal to the sum of the products 
obtained by multiplying each impulse by half the excess of the 
resolved velocity of its point of application just after over that 
just before the impulse, both velocities being resolved in the direction 
of that impulse. 

386. Two cases of impact present themselves for consideration, 
(1) we may imagine certain points of the system to be suddenly 
seized and made to move with given velocities in some prescribed 
manner, as in Art. 288, (2) we may suppose that given impulses 
act at certain points, as in Art. 306. In the former case the 
resulting displacements of the points of application of the impulses 
X, Y, Z are given, the impulses being unknown. In the latter 
the impulses X, Y, Z are given, but the displacements of the 
points of application are unknown. Or, again, in the first case 
the constraints are given, in the second the impulses are given. 
Let us consider these in order. 

Let the displacement of the point of application of each impulse 
be given. 

Let us give the system two different virtual displacements 
both consistent with the prescribed conditions. Let one of these 
be along the actual motion, then 

1m(u' — u) u' + ... = 2 Xu' + .... 

Here on the right-hand side u, v', w' are proportional to the 
prescribed displacements of the points of application of the 
impulses and on the left-hand side u', v, w' are proportional to 
the actual displacements of the particle m. 

Let the second displacement be along any geometrically 
possible motion of the system, then 

2 m(w' — . = 2 Xvl + ..., 
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where u", v", w” are the resolved velocities of the particle m in 
this hypothetical motion. 

The multipliers of X, Y, Z ou the right-hand side are the 
same as before, because the motions of the points of application 
are prescribed. We therefore have 

2 m (y! — u) u' + ... = 2m ( u ' - u) u" +... ; 

1m{u' —uf +... + 2m (it" —u'f -f ... = 2 m ( u " — w) a + _ 

Each of these summations is the vis viva of a relative motion. 
Representing them by 2 R ail 2 R lt , 27£ 0a (Art. 383) we have 

Bn 4" -Rja = ■ 

It immediately follows that R m is greater than i? 0 , Heuce, if 
any impulsive forces act on a system in motion, the displacements of 
the points of application in the time dt being prescribed, the actual 
motion is such that the vis viva of the relative motion, before and 
after, is less than if the system took any other course. 

387. Kelvin's theorem. If the system start from rest, 
the velocities represented by u, v, w are zero. We therefore have, 
as in the last article, 

2 mw' a + ... = 2 mu'u" + ...; 

.’. Xmu'* +... + 2m(«" — u'Y + ... =2mii" 1 + .... 

If (as in Art. 383) we represent the vis viva of the actual 
motion after impact by 27”, that of the hypothetical motion by 
2 T" and that of the relative motion by 21l n , this equation becomes 

r+jf M =r. 

Let a system be at rest and be set in motion by jerks or impulses 
at given points, so that the motions of these points are prescribed, 
then the vis viva of the subsequent motion is less than that of any 
other hypothetical motion of the system in which these points have 
the prescribed motions. Natural Philosophy by Thomson and 
Tait, Art. 312. 

388. Let the impulses be , given. Consider two geometri¬ 
cally possible motions of the system. Let one of these be the 
actual motion in which it', v, iu arc the resolved velocities of 
the particle m, and let the second be any other motion, such that 
we can compel the system to take that motion by introducing the 
proper frictiouless constraints. For instance each particle may be 
constrained to move in any direction (geometrically possible) by 
attaching it, like a bead, to a smooth wire. Let u", v", w" represent 
the resolved velocities of the particle m in this motion. 

Supposing the system to have the first motion, let us give it a 
virtual displacement along the second, then 

2 m(u' — u)u" + ... = 2A«"+ .... 

Supposing the system to have the second motion, and remembering 
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that the work of the constraining reactions is zero, Art. 362, we 
hare 

2»» («" — »)«" + ...* 2Xu" +...; 

2m(«' — u)u" +... = 2to(«" — «)«" +...; 

2m (« — «”)* + ... + 'Simu' '* + ... = 2mw'* + .... 

Representing the vis viva of the actual motion after impact by 
2 T‘, that of the hypothetical motion by 2 T" and that of the 
relative motion by 2-ff^, this equation gives 

R,, + T" = T'. 

It follows that T is greater than T". Suppose a system in 
motion to be acted on by any impulses, the vis viva of the subsequent 
motion is greater than if the system were subjected to any additional 
constraints and acted on by the same impulses. We thus arrive at 
a theorem of Lagrange generalized first by Delaunay in Liouville’s 
Journal , vol. V., and afterwards by Bertrand in his notes to the 
Mecanique Analytiqve. See Art. 379. 

Comparing Kelvin’s and Bertrand’s theorems we perceive that, 
when the motions of the points of application of the impulses are 
given, the subsequent motion may be found by making the vis viva 
a minimum, but, when the impulses are given, the subsequent 
motion may be found by introducing some constraints and making 
the vis viva a maximum. 


Bxamplea. To understand these two principles properly we should examine 
their application to some simple cases of motion. 

Ex. 1. A body at rest having one point 0 fixed is struck by a given impulse, 
find the resulting motion. See Art. 308 and Art. 310. 

Let L, M, If be the given components of the impulse about the principal axes 
at 0. Then, if the body begin to turn about an axis fixed in space whose direotion 
cosines are (1, m, n), the angular velocity a is found by Art. 89 from 
(AP + Bm * + Cn s j w=Ll+Mm + Nn. 

To find the axis about which the body begins to turn when free , we must by 
Lagrange’s Theorem make the vis viva a maximum. That is, we have 
(dP+Bm s + Cn a ) or 5 =maximum. 

We have also the condition P + m 1 + n’ = 1. 

Treating these three equations in the usual manner indicated in the differential 


calculus, we find 


Al _ Bm _ Cn 


These equations determine the direction cosines of the axis about which the body 
begins to turn. 


Ex. 2. Four equal rods at rest are joined together by smooth hinges so as to 
form a rhombus ABCD, the angle at A being €0°. Apply Kelvin’s theorem to 
show that if the oomer A is suddenly moved with velocity V along the diagonal 
OA, the initial angular velocity of any rod is 3F/7a where 2a is the length of 
any rod. 
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If the Angle at A is 28, and u the angnlar velocity of any rod, the via viva is 
1 V* + 8 Vau sin 8 + 10a V sin 5 8 + 2iV cos 5 8 + 2k»w a . 

Equating to zero the differential coefficient with regard to a, we obtain the initial 
value of u, whioh reduces to the given result when 28 =60°. 

Ex. S. A body is in motion with a point O fixed in spaoe. Suddenly a straight 
line OC fixed in the body is made to move round 0 in a given manner; find the 
motion, Art. 293. 

Let the instantaneous position of OC be the axis of z. Let the previons motion 
of the body be given by the angular velocities u,, w 2 , and the prescribed motion 
of OC by the angular velocities 8, <f>, about the axes of x and y. Let ft be the 
required angular velocity of the body about Oz. The vis viva of the relative 
motion, before and after, is 

A (8 — Wj) 5 -t -11 (<p~ ci> 3 ) + C (ft — w 3 ) 9 — 2D (0 - &>.,) (ft — w :i ) — 2 K (8 — te,) (ft — a*,) 

- 2F (U - u,) (0-tt 2 ). 

This is to be made a minimum by Art. 386. Differentiating with regard to ft, 

C (0 - <o„) - D (<t> - <*,) - K (8 - «,) = 0. 

This equation expresses the fact that the angular momentum about OC is unaltered. 

Ex. 4. A rod Ail at rest is acted on by an impulse F perpendicularly to its length 
at the extremity A, and that extremity begins to move with a velocity/. Find the 
point O in AB about which the rod will begin to turn (1) when F is given and 
(2) when / is given. If AO=x, show that both Kelvin’s theorem and Bertrand's 
theorem require the same function of * to be made a minimum. 

Ex. 5. A system is moving in any manner. A blow is given at any point per¬ 
pendicular to the direction of motion of that point. Prove that the vis viva is 
increased. 

This follows from the first of the equations m Art. 333; for the virtual work of 
; this 4wrae (there callud A) vanishes in the initial motion. Hence T' = T + B 0] . 

Ex. 6. A system at rest, if acted on by two different sets of impulses called 
A and B, will take two different motions. Prove that the sum of the virtual 
works of the forces A for displacements represented by the velocities in the 
motion II is equal to the sum of virtual works of the forces It for displacements 
represented by the velocities in the motion A. 

389. Imperfectly elastic and rough bodies. When two bodies of an 
imperfectly elastic and rough system impinge on each other, we may deduce from 
the eqnations of Art. 382 some extensions of Carnot's theorems. 

Let (u vut) (u'v'w') (u"v"w") be the resolved velocities of a particle m just before 
the impaot begins, at the moment of greatest compression, and just after the con¬ 
clusion of the impaot. Let the vis viva of the system at any one of these epochs be 
represented by one of the symbols 2 T, 2 T, 2 T". Let the vis viva of the relative 
motion at any two of these epochs be represented by R 01 ,i? ]3 , R^. 

If the bodies impinging are perfectly smooth we have by the same reasoning as in 

Art. 878 and 880 2m{(u' -u) u' + iSo.}=0.(1), 

2m{(u"-u)u’ + &o.}=0.(2). 

Since the whole impulse between the two bodies bears to the impulse up to the 
moment of greatest compression the ratio 1+e: 1 we may deduce from Art. 382 the 
R. D. 20 
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two following equations 

2 m{(u"-tt)u+&e.}=(l+e) 2 m{(tt'-u)tt+&c } (8), 

2m {(it" - it) u" + &o.} = (1 + e) 2 m {(a' - it)»" + &o. } (<)• 

The left-hand side of either of these equations, after multiplication by dt, is equal 
to the virtual work of the whole impulse, and the summation on the right hand 
side, after multiplication by dt, is equal to the virtual work of the impulse 
of compression. These are taken for the same displacement and are therefore in 
the ratio 1 + r . 1. In the first equation the displacement choeen ie the aotual 
displacement ]ust before impact In the .second equation the displacement chosen 
is that ]ust after impact These are both consistent with the geometrical 
conditions. The above four equations may be conveniently expressed in the forms 


V-T= - R m (6), 

I"-r=R u (6), 

T" - T' (1 + e) q cT= it M - (1 + e) R oi (7), 

T"-T' (l + «)+ci = «B oa - (1 + i) R u (8). 

If we eliminate the H’e from these equations, we find 

T"-r=-t 2 (r- 1 ) (9), 

thus the gam of vis Diva due to restitution or explosion is e- into the loss of vis tin a 
due to compression 

If we eliminate the P’s, we find = = ^‘ 2 (10) 

If we eliminate T , B 01 , Il 12 , we find i3 = - j + * If* (11), 


which may be regarded as an extension of Carnot’s third theorem in Art 380 

Suppose next that the bodies impinging art rough, and slide on each other during 
the whole impact, the friction acting always in the same direction. The friction 
now bears a constant ratio to the normal pressure throughout the impaot The 
equations (3) and (4) hold as before The sepal ate equations (1) and (2) no longer 
hold, but instead we may form the Bingle equation 

2m {(ti" — u) u +&e } = (l + e) 2 m {(ti'~ u) it' + &c } (12), 

by the same reasoning as in equations (3) and (4) The equation (12) may be 
expressed in the form T" - l' (1 + e) + e T - R u + (13) 

Joining (13) to (7) and (8) we have three equations connecting the six quantities 
T, T, 1", Ii 01 , if*, Jl u We easily find 


_ Ron _R lt _T”-T(l + i) + eT 
01 jT+e) s ~ t 2 ~ e(l + <-) 


(14). 


We may deduce from these equations the following theorem When one body of 
a system impinges on another, the three states of motion (i iz that just before, that 
just after, and that at the moment of gieatest compression) are so relatid that the 
Vis did a of the relative motion of any tuo hears to the vis viva of the relative motion 
of any other two a ratio which depends only on the coefficient of elasticity. 


Let us suppose a system to be acted on by an impulsive force whose direction 
in space remains unchanged during its time of aotion. A theorem similar to that 
just enunciated applies to any three epochs in the time of action of this impulse, 
provided these epochs are such that the whole impulse exerted m the interval from 
the first epoch to the second bears a known ratio (say 1. e) to the whole impulse 
exerted m the interval from the second to the third. 
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Representing the vires viv® ol the system at the three epochs by 2T, 27", IT" as 
before, and the vires viv® of the relative motions by 2i2 0i , 2R m , 2 R u , we notice 
that the equations (8), (4) and (12) apply to the motions of the system at the three 
epochs. The equation (14) will therefore give the same relations aH before between 
the six quantities T, T\ T', R mt /? 02 , fij_ 

We may obtain an easy proof of this theorem by combining the results of Arts. 
385, 386 with Art. 313. Let .Y be an impulse, and let the axis of x be taken 
parallel to its direction By Art. 385 the vis viva of the relative motion before and 
after the impulse is propoitional to A' (it' - u) But, by Art 313, u'-u is a linear 
function of X, and vanishes with A. It is therefore proportional to X The vis 
viva of the relative motion is therefore propoitional to X 2 It immediately follows 
that R 0I , lt 0 ,, R u are proportional to 1, (1-+ <)•*, e 2 

The remaining part of the theorem 1 jllows from Art 386. Letting X now 
represent the impulse from the first to tin second epoch, vvi have 
7"- T=J Y («' + «), 1"-V J.Ye (u" + « ). 

It easily follow b that I'-T- K i' 1)- JA<> («”-ti\ 

Since tho right hand side of this equation is R (jt /( 1 + e), by Art. 385, tie 
remaining pnrt of equation (14) has keen proved 

When two elastic systems .mpiuge on each other, the theorems contained ill 
equation (14) are true for tho impulse on each sybtem They therefore follow by 
simple addition for the two impinging systems regarded as one. 

390. Qaaaa’ measure of the “constraint.” The expression, called R m 
the previous articles, which repiesents the vib viva of the relative motion, has 
been mtcipreted by Gauss in anothu matmei Let tin particles m,, Ac. of 
a bystem just before the action of any impulses occupy positions which we shall 
call pj, p_,, Ac Let us suppose that the particles ij lie would under the action 
of these nnpulbeb and their previous momenta acquue such velocities that in the 
time dt subsequent to the impulses they would describe the small spaces jqijj, p,q % , 
Ac But il tho particles weie toiutiauud in any maniur consistent with the 
geometiual conditions which hold just before the action of the impulses, let us 
suppose that they would uudei the same impulses and tlieir previous momenta 
describe m the time dt subsequent to the impulses the •■>uall spaces lt p/ 2 , Ac. 
Then the spaces q l ) i , </_/_, Ac may be called the deviations fiom free motion due 
to the constraints. The sum 'Xin(qr) 2 is called tin “constraint ” 

391. AVe may also measure the coustiaint by the ratio ol this sum to (dt)' 2 . 
We then take PjQ lf Ac. pp j, Ac. to lcprcsent, not the displacements in the time dt, 
but the velocities of the paiticles just aftei the action of the forces m the two cases 
in which the particles are free oi constrained. Iteferung to D Alembert s principle 
m Ait. 67, wc see that pq repiesentb the lesultant of the pieviouB velocity and of 
the velocity geneiated by the impressed force on the tyjncal paiticle m, while qr 
represents the velocity generated by the molecular foices*. 


* Gauss' pioof of the principle is nearly as follows By D'Alembeit s principle 
the partioles vtj , nij, Ac., if plact d in the positions r l ,r i , Ac , would be m equilibrium 
under the action of these molecular foioes alone. Let ns apply the principle of 
virtual work, and displace the system so that the typical paiticle in describes 
a space ip, making an angle tp with the direction rq of the molecular foroe on m. 
Then since the product m(rq) measures the molecular foice on m, we have 

Em(ig) (rpooa <t>)=0. 
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If we suppose that the lengths pq, qr, &o. represent velocities and not displace¬ 
ments, let (a, v, w) be the oomponente of pq in any motion, and (»’, o', to') the 
components of pr in any other motion; then 

Zm (gr) ! =2m { (u' -u) a + (o' -o) J + (u>' - w) a } 
measures the “constraint’’from one motion to the other. This is precisely what 
we have represented by the symbol 2if, with suffixes to define the two motions 
compared. 

892. aanaa' principle of leant constraint. Suppose a system of particles in 
motion and constrained in any given manner to be acted on by any given set of 
impulses. Let 2T' be the vis viva of the subsequent motion. This is the actual 
motion taken by the system. Let ns now suppose that the partioles were forced 
to take some hypothetical motion consistent with the geometrical conditions by 
introducing some further constraints. Let 2 T" be the subsequent viB viva in this 
hypothetical motion. Thirdly, let ub suppose that all constraints were removed so 
that the particles were acted on solely by the given set of impnlses. Let 27*" be 
the subsequent vis viva in this free motion. Let 2 T be the initial vis viva common 
to all the motions. Let 2Bj :> 271^, 2R. a he the vires viv® of the relative motions 
of the first, second and third subsequent motions as denoted by the suffixes. 

By Bertrand’s theorem, since the hypothetical motion is more constrained than 
the actual motion, we have T= T"+R 12 . 

Also, since each of these is more constrained than the free motion, 

T" = T + R U , T"'=sT"-t-R s ,. 

Hence we have R^ = R n + U 12 . 

Therefore R a is always greater than R 1S . It follows that the motion which the 
system actually takes when subject to any impulses is such that the “constraint” 
from the free motion is less than if the system took any other motion consistent 
wish the geometrical conditions. This result is true whichever way the “ constraint” 
is measured. 

393. If we suppose the system to be acted on by a series of indefinitely small 
impulses, these impulses may he regarded as finite forces. "We therefore infer the 
following theorem, which is usually called Gauss’ principle of least constraint. 

The motion of a system of material points connected by any geometrical relations 
is always as nearly as possible in accordance with free motion; i.e. if the constraint 
during any time dt is measured by the sum of the products of the mass of each 
particle into the square of its distance at the end of that time from the position it 
would have taken if it had been free , then the actual motion during the time dt is 
such that the constraint is less than if the particles had taken any other position. 

Gauss remarks that the free motions of the particles when they are incom¬ 
patible with the geometrical conditions of the system are modified in e xac tly the 


But qp i ~qr i ~rp t - 2 qr . rp cos q>. 

Hence we easily find 2m (qp) 3 =2m (gr) a + Zm (rp) 3 . 

In the actual motion the particles move from p,, <So. to r lt Ac. and the “ con¬ 
straint ’ is Zm {qr) 1 . If the particles had been forced to take any other hypothetical 
courses, by which they were brought into the positions ft, <to., the “constraint” 
would be Zm (qp) a . Gauss' Principle asserts that the former is always less than 
the latter. 
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same way as geometers modify results which have been obtained by observation, 
*.«. by applying the method of Least Squares so as to render them compatible with 
the geometrical conditions of the question. 

894. Ex. Any number of particlei jbj, m a , <&c. are acted on by any forces 
whole components are rn 1 X l , m- l Y 1 , m 1 X 1 , die. Their coordinates r 1 , y lt z l ; 

y 3 , z 3 ; (6c. are connected together by some relation such as <p (xj, <£e.)=0. {For 
instance the particles may be beads slung on a string of given length whose extremi¬ 
ties are tied together.) It is required to form the equations of motion. 

Let C, V, W be the resolved velocities of the typioal particle m at the time t; 
«*, v, w its resolved velocities just after the action of the impulse whose resolved 
parts are mXdt, mYdt, mZdt, on the supposition that the particle ib perfectly free. 
But as the typical particle is not perfectly free, let u', r', w' be ltB actual resolved 
velocities at the same instant. Then to find u\ v', w' we make 

jR„=2m [(u' - u) s + («' - o) 2 + (w’ - ic) 2 ]=minimum, 
where the IS implies summation for all the particles. This quantity is to be a 
minimum for all venations of u\ ic' subject to the condition 
2 (<t> x u' + 4>yo' =0, 

where the 2 here also implies summation for all suffixes. 

To make ll n a minimum we take the total differential of each of these quantities 
with regard to all the accented letters, multiply the second by some indeterminate 
multiplier X, and add the results together. Equating to zero the coefficients of 
du' Ac we obtain the three typical equations 

m{u'-u) + \<p z =0 m +\<t> l/ =0 m (w‘ ~w) + \<p,=Q. 

Putting suffixes we have equations sufficient to find X and the (u', i', w') of every 
particle. 

We may write these equations in another form. Since U and u' are two succes¬ 
sive values at an interval dt of the same quantity in the continuous motion which 

we are considering, we write u' - V = ^ dt. Since 1 1 is the resolved velocity after 
the impulse when the particle is free, we have v - V = Xdt. The equations there¬ 
fore become m (? -Xj + p0j,=O, Ac., 

where pdt has been written foi X. 

The equations in this form might have been derived directly from the principle 
of virtual work. By that principle we have 

2m x'j S-r + Ac. J = 0 

with the condition 2 [<p t 3 r + Ao ]=0. 

Multiplying the second by an indeterminate multiplier p, adding the results together, 
and equating to zero the coefficients of Sx, Ac. we obtain the same results as before. 

EXAMPLES*. 

j 1. A screw of Arohimedes is oapable of turning freely about its axis, which is 
fixed irp a vertical position: a heavy partial is placed at the top of the tube and 

* These examples, except the laBt two, are taken from the Examination Papers 
which have been Bet in the University and in the Colleges. 
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runs down through it. Let n be the ratio of the maee of the screw to that of the 
particle, a the angle which the tangent to the screw makes with the horizon, h the 
height descended by the particle, a the radius. Prove that the whole angular 
velocity a communicated to the screw is given by w ! a® (n + l)(n + sin® a) = 2 gh oos* a. 
* J 2. A fine circular tube, carrying within it a heavy particle, is set revolving 
abont a vertioal diameter. Show that the difference of the squares of the absolute 
velocities of the particle at any two given points of the tube equidistant from the 
axis is the same for all initial velocities of the particle and tube. 

‘ 8. A circular wire ring, carrying a small bead, lies on a smooth horizontal 
table; an elastic thread, the natural length of which is less than the diameter of 
the ring, has one end attached to the bead and the other to a point in the wire; the 
bead iB placed initially bo that the thread coincides very nearly with a diameter of 
the ring; find the vis viva of the system when the string has contracted to its 
original length. Art. 343. 


•1 4. A straight tube of given length is capable of turning freely in a horizontal 
plane about one extremity, two eqnal particles are placed at different points 
within it at reBt; an angular velocity being given to the system, determine the 
velocity of each particle on leaving the tube. 


v 5. A smooth circular tube of mass M has placed within it two equal particles 
Of mass »i, which are connected by an elastic string whose natural length is § of 
the circumference. The string is stretched until the particles are in contact, when 
the tube is placed flat on a smooth horizontal table and left to itself. Show that, 
when the string arrives at its natural length, the actual energy of the two particles 
is to the work done in stretching the string as 2 (M- + Mm + m'-) : (Af + 2m) (2M+m). 

J6. An endless flexible and inextensible chain, in which the mass per unit of 
length is ft through one continuous half, and n' through the other half, is stretched 
over two equal perfectly rough uniform circular discs (radius a, mass M) which can 
turn freely about tbeir centres at a distance h in the same vertical line. Prove that 
the time T of a small oscillation of the chain under the action of gravity is given by 
(/*-/*') ffT*=2w* pi+(rn + i) [fi+fi’)}. 

\ *7. Two particles of masses m, in' are connected by an inelastic string of length a. 
The former is placed in a smooth straight groove, and the latter is projected in a 
direction perpendicular to the groove with a velocity V. Prove that the particle in 

will oscillate through a space v ^~ m >> and that, if m be large compared with m', the 


time of oscillation is nearly - Ta (l- — \. 

V \ 4 in) 


8 . A rough plane rotates with uniform angular velocity n about a horizontal 
axis which is parallel to it but not in it. A heavy Hphere of radius a, being plaoed 
on the plane when in a horizontal position, rolls down it under the action of 
gravity. If the oentre of the sphere be originally in the plane containing the 
moving axis and perpendicular to the moving plane, and if x he its distance from 
this plane at a subsequent time t, before the sphere leaves the plane, then 


*~24^/H ( V “ 84a " 60c ) <e 

c being the distance from the axis to the plane measured upwards, 


,v$’“ ->/♦"', 5 g . 

I'll?""" 1 ' 


extremities of a uniform heavy beam of length 2 a slide on a smooth 
wire in the form of the ourve whose equation is r= a (1 - cos 0), the prime radius 
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being vertical and the vertex of the carve downwards. Prove that, if the beam 
be placed m a vertical position and displaced with a velocity just sufficient to 
bring it into a horizontal position, tan 8 = J (e"‘ -e~ K ‘), where 8 is the angle through 
which the rod has turned during a time t, and 3?=2a** 


10 A rigid body, whose radius of gyration about G the centre of gravity is k, is 
attached to a fixed point C by a string fastened to a point A on its surface CA (—b) 
and AG ( =a) are initially in one line, and to G is given a velocity V at right angles 
to that line No impressed forces are supposed to act, and the string is attached 
so as always to remain m one right line If 0 be the angle between AG and AC 

(de\* V 2 k*-4abRin 2 kd . . .. . , , .. 

Vdt / = b‘ n~m • an “ ** *“ e amplitude of 8, i e 


at time t, show that 
k 


2 sin 1 


2 jjab 


k 2 + a- sin 2 8 
, be very small, find the period 


11 A fine weightless string having a particle at one extremitv is partially 
coiled round a hoop, which is placed on a smooth horizontal plane, and is capable 
of motion about a fixed vertical axis through its centre If the hoop be initially at 
reBt and the particle be projected in a direction perpendicular to the length of the 
string, and if i be the portion of the Rtnng unwound at any time t, b the initial 

value of i>, then k- - b = F"( 2 + 2t at where m and u. are the masses of the 

m+p 

hoop and particle, a the radius of the hoop and V the velocity of projection 


•■12 A square, formed of four similar uniform rods jointed freely at their ex¬ 
tremities, is laid upon a smooth horizontal tabic, one of its angular points being 
fixed if angular velocities w, w' in the plane of the table bp communicated to the 
two sides containing this angle show that the greatest value of the angle (2a) 

between them is given by the equation cos2a = - J u l 

« or + w 2 


Id Two particles of masses m, m' ly mg on a smooth horizontal table are con 
nected by an inelastic string extended to its full length and passing through a small 
ring on the table The pai tides are at distant ts « a’ from the ring and are pro¬ 
moted with velocities i, i at right angles to the string Prove that if mi t a 2 =m'v’ i a' t , 
their second apsidal distances from the ring will be a', a respcctmlv 

14 If a uniform thin rod PQ move, in consequence of a primitive impulse, 
between two smooth ouives in the same plane, prove that the square of the angular 
velocity varies inversely as the difference between the sum of the squares of the 
normals OP, OQ to the curves at the extiemities of the rods and one third of the 
square of the whole length of the rod 

15 Assuming that the muscular power or moving force of an animal vanes as 
the sectional area of its limbs, and that its weight vines as its volume, prove that 
two animals of similar forms, but of different dimensions, can make jumps of exactly 
the same height, the height being measured by the vertical distance desenbed by the 
centre of gravity after the animal has left the ground 

16 The extremities of a uniform beam of length 2a, slide on two slender rods 
without inertia, the plane of the rods beu vertical, their point of intersection 
fixed, and the rods inclined at angles £tt and - Jr to the horizon. The system is 
set rotating about the vertical line through the pomt of intersection of the rods with 
an angular velocity u, prove that if 8 he the inclination of the beam to the vertical 
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at the tine t and a the initial value of 8 

j (*\\ g 1 ^»=(3cotf « +B in»«) <*>+*£ (ema-eind). 

\dtj 8 cos 3 8 + ain a 8 a 

17. A perfectly rough sphere of radius a is placed olose to the intersection of 
ttin highest generating lines of two fixed equal horizontal cylinders of radius c, the 
axes being inclined at an angle 2a to eaoh other, and is allowed to roll down be¬ 
tween them. Prove that the vertical velooity of its oentre in any position will be 

sin a cos 4> c litr , where <p is the inclination to the horizon of the 

radius to either point of contact. 

d s x dT 

18. Let a complete integral of the equation = ^ > * n 'which T is a function 

of x, be x—X, X being a known function of a and b, two arbitrary oonBtants, and t. 
(Px d T dR 

Then the solution of -r-s = . + — , J2 being a function of x, may also be repre- 
dt 3 ax ax 

eented by x—X provided that a and b are variable quantities determined by the 

equations , — = - k , where A: is a function of a and b which does not 

at db at da 


contain the time explicitly. 

19. A satellite, considered as a partiole, revolves about its primary with an 
angular velocity G, and the primary rotates about an axis which is perpendicular to 
the plane of the satellite’s orbit with an angular velocity n. Show that the angular 
momentum h of the system about its centre of gravity and the energy E are given 
by h—Cn+ DG _ i, 2 E — Cn 3 - DG^, where G is the moment of inertia of the primary 
about the axis of rotation and D is a quantity depending on the masses of 
the bodies. 

Trace the curves whose ordinateB are h and E and abscissa is x=D(T$. Show 
that the latter curve belongs to one or other of two species according as a 
maximum and a minimum ordinate do or do not exiBt, i.e., according as the 


biquadratic h=a:-t-CZ> J .E~ 3 has two real roots or none. Show also that the real 
roots correspond to the case in which the primary always turns the same face to 
the satellite. 


20. Assuming the results of ihe last example, determine the effect on the 
motion of a oontinual loss of energy (due to tidal friction or any other cause), the 
angular momentum h being constant. Show that, when the circumstances of the 
system are such that the energy curve is of the Becond species, the satellite muBt 
ultimately fall into the planet. If the energy aurve is of the first species, show 
that, according to the initial value of G, the satellite will either fall into the planet 
or will approach the planet until it reaches a certain distanoe, when the two will 
revolve as a rigid body. 

To obtain these results imagine two points to be placed with the same abscissa, 
one on the momentum line and the other on the energy curve, and suppose the one 
on the energy curve to guide that on the momentum line. Since the energy 
decreases, it is clear that, however the two points are set initially, the point on the 
energy curve must always slide down a slope, carrying with it the other point. The 
final positions of the points will thus depend on the existence or absence of a mini - 
mum ordinate in the energy curve. See a paper by G. H. Darwin on the secular 
effects of tidal friction in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, June 1879, or 
Thomson and Tait’s Treatise on Natural Philosophy, Vol. x. Part ii. App. Gb. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Lagrange’s Equations. 

395. Two advantages of Lagrange’s equations. Our 

object in this section is to form the general equations of motion 
of a dynamical system freed from all the unknown reactions and 
expressed, so far as is possible, in terms of any kind of co-ordinates 
which may he convenient in the problem under consideration. 

In order to eliminate the reactions we shall use the principle 
of virtual work. This principle has already been applied to 
obtain the equation of vis viva, by giving the system that par¬ 
ticular displacement which it would have taken if it had been left 
to itself. But since every dynamical problem can, by D’Alembert's 
principle, be reduced to one in statics, it is clear that, by giving 
the system proper displacements, we must be able to deduce, as in 
Art. 357, not the vis viva equation only, but all the equations of 
motion. 

396. Let the co-ordinates of any particle m of the system 
referred to any fixed rectangular axes be (x, y, z). These are not 
independent of each other, being connected by the geometrical 
relations of the system. But they may be expressed in terms 
of a certain number of independent variable' whose values will 
determine the position of the system at any time. Extending the 
definition given in Art. 73, we shall call these the co-ordinates 
of the system. Let them be dalled 6, <£, i ]r, &c. Then x, y, z, &c. 
are functions of 6, <f>, &c. Let 

•*'=/(<. 0, <f>, &c.).(I), 

with similar equations for y and z. It should be noticed that 
these equations are not to contain dd/dt, d<f>,'dt, &c. The independent 
variables in terms of which the motion is to be found may be any 
we please, with this restriction, that the co-ordinates of every particle 
of the body can, if required, be expressed in terms of them by 
means of equations which do not contain any differential coefficients 
with regard to the time. 

The number of independent co-ordinates to which the position 
of a system is reduced by its geometrical relations is sometimes 
spoken of as the number of degrees of freedom of that system. 
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Sometimes it is referred to as being the number of independent 
motions of which the system admits. 

In this chapter total differential coefficients with regard to t 
will in general be denoted by accents. Occasionally dots will be 
used as before, and sometimes the differential coefficients will be 

due (fist 

written at length. Thus and will in general be written 
x' and x". 


If 2 T be the vis viva of the system, we have 

2 T = 2m(r' s + y' a + 0.(2); 

also since the geometrical equations do not contain ff, <f>', &c., 

. 


with similar equations for y and z. In these the differential 
coefficients of f &c. arc partial. Substituting in the expression (2) 
we see that 2 T takes the form 


2T=A U 0'* + 2A n ffff + ... + Bff + Bjft + ... + 0 ...(4), 
where the coefficients ^t n , &c., B„ &c., and 0 are functions of 
t, 0, <f), &c. The quadratic terms, i.e. those containing the squares 
and products of O', <f>\ &c., come from the substitution of all the 
terms of x, except df/dt and those in y, z’ corresponding to it. 
If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, 
t is absent from the equations (1), the term dfidt is also absent in 
(3), and the expression for 2T is reduced to the quadratic terms 
alone. We may briefly write (4) in the form 

2 T = F{t, 0, ij>, &c„ 0’, &c.).(5). 

When the system of bodies is given, the form of F is known. 
It will appear presently that it is only through the form of 
F that the effective forces depend on the nature of the bodies 
considered ; so that two dynamical systems which have the same 
F are dynamically equivalent. 

It should be noticed that no powers of 0', <f>\ &c. above the second 
enter into this function, and that, when the geometrical equations do 
not contain the time explicitly, it is a homogeneous function of 0', <j>, <&c. 
of the second order. 


397. Virtual work of the effective forcee. To find the 
virtual moment of the momenta of a system, and also that of the 
effective forces, corresponding to a displacement produced by varying 
one co-ordinate only. 

Let this co-ordinate be 0, and let us follow the notation already 
explained. Let all differential coefficients be partial, unless it 
be otherwise stated, excepting those denoted by accents. Since 
x, y', z are the components of the velocity, the virtual moment of 
the momenta is 2m (x'hx + y'hy + z'Bz), where Sx, by, Bz are the 
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small changes produced in the co-ordinates of the particle m by 
a variation 86 of 6. This is the same as 


lm {‘'w + ^fe +, 'de) ss - 


If 2 T be the vis viva given by (2) of the last article 

d er ~ lm V 

But, differentiating (3) partially with regard to O', we see 
dx dx dl 


f dx . 
[a ' d& + &C - 


that -jjy = . Hence 86 is equal to the virtual moment of 

the momenta. 

398. The virtual work of the effective forces is 
„dx „ dy „ dz^ 

"*'* de + * d) + ‘ de. 


,)««■ 


Omitting the factor 86, this may be written in the form 


d 

dt 

d 


Sm(.V^ + &c.)-Sn (x^^ + Ac.), 


where the ^ represents a total differential coefficient with regard 
to t. We have already proved that the first of these terms is 
~. It remains to express the second term also as a differ¬ 
ential coefficient of T. Differentiating the expression for 2 T 
partially with regard to 6, 

dT v / , dx 
(16 ~ - m \ 

But, differentiating the expression for x with regard to 0, 
dx' d a x d‘x Q , d ! x , 4 

d6 ~ dFdt + d9‘ 6 + dd d<f> * + &C " 

and this is the same as j- j*. Hence the second term may be 

dt du 

written , and the virtual work of the effective forces is 

<LU 


■ r de + *°') ■ 


therefore 


The following explanation will make the argument clearer. The virtaal 
work of the effective forces is clearly the ratio to dt of the difference between 
the virtual moments of the momenta of the partioles of the system at the times 
t+dt and t, the displacements being the same at eaoh time. The virtual moment 

% dr /dT d dT \ 

of the momenta at the time t is first shown to be ^ SB. Hence / ^ dt) SB 

is the virtual moment of the momenta at the time t+dt corresponding to a dis¬ 
placement SB consistent with the positions of the partioles at that time. To make 
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the displacements the same, we most subtract from this the virtual moment of the 
momenta for a displacement which is the difference between the two displacements 

at the times t and t+dt. Since tx=~ 19, this difference for the variable x is 

St (ffc) t ^ ere ^ or6 sn htraot on the whole Em jx'^ {^gj <*t+&o.| M.and 

dT 

this is shown to be — dt BO. 


399. Lagrange’s equations for finite forces. To deduce 

the general equations of motion referred to any co-ordinates. 

Let U be the force-function, then U is a function of 0, <f>, &c. 
and t. The virtual work of the impressed forces corresponding 

to a displacement produced by varying 0 only is ^ 88. But by 

D’Alembert’s principle this must be the same as the virtual 
work of the effective forces. Hence 

ddT_dT = dU 
dt d& d8 ~ d0 

G . , . ddT dT dU . 

4c.-& 

It may be remarked that if V be the potential energy we 
must write - V for U. We then have 

<fd?_dT dV_ 
dt d& d0 + d0~ 
with similar equations for <f>, yfr, &c. 

In using these equations, it should be remembered that all the 
differential coefficients are partial except that with regard to t. 

Let us write L = T + U, so that L is the difference of the 
kinetic and potential energies. Then, since U is not a function 
of 0, <f> , &c., the Lagrangian equations may be written in the 
typical form d dL _ dL _ 

dt dd' d0 ~ 

- Thus . it appears that, when the one function L is known, all 
the differential equations of motion may be deduced by simple 
partial differentiations. The function L is called the Lagrangian 
function. 

These are called Lagrange's general equations of motion. Lagrange only 
considers the case in which the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly, but it has been shown by Vieille, in Liouville’i Journal, 1849, that the 
equations are still true when this restriction is removed. In the proof given above 
we have inoluded Vieille’s extension, and adopted in part Sir W, Hamilton's mode 
of proof, Phil. Tram., 1834. It differs from Lagrange’s in two respects; firstly, he 
makes the arbitrary displacement such that only one co-ordinate varies at a time, 
and secondly, he operates directly on T instead of Sms' 3 . 
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dL 

ddL_ 

1 dL 

d dL\ 

. dS 

(dL 

d dL \ 

dx 

dt da? 

[d0 

dt dB'J 

' dx 1 


dt dtp?) 


ART. 400.] 

Ex. 1. If we ohange the oo-oidinatea in Lagrange’s equation from 0, <p, Ac. 
to any others x, y, whioh are oonneoted with 0, <p, Ac. by equations which do not 
oontain differential coefficients with regard to the time, show by an analytical 
transformation that the form of Lagrange's equations is not altered, %.e. that the 
transformed equations are the same as the original ones with x, y, Ac. written 
for 0, <f>, Ao. This is of coarse evident by dynamics. 

By differentiating L we see that 

dT.\ do tdT. d dT \ <J0 

3 ^ +Ac. 
ax 

If then every term on the nght-band side is zero, the term on the left must also 
vanish. 

An extension of this theorem to the case m which L contains 6", S'" Ac., <p", Ac., 
is given in Chap. x. of Vol n. 

Ex. 2. If two sides b, c and the included angle A of any triangle bi taken as the 
co-ordinates S, <f>, if/, prove that the Lagrangian equations are satisfied by L = B'. 

This easily follows from the last example by a change of co-ordinates. 

Ex. 3. Show that the Lagrangian equations are independent so that no one 
can be deduced from the others. 

Referring to Art. 396 we see that 2T has the general form given in (4) which 
we may briefly write l'= T, + T x + T 0 where 2„ is a homogeneous function of 
ff, 0', Ac. of n dimensions. The Lagrangian equations take the form 
A„0"+A,ytf>" + = Wi» *4j ,0" + A^p?'+ =IPj, Ac. =Ac., 
where II',, W 0 , Ac. are certain functions of S, 0, Ac., S’, <f>, Ac. If any one of 
these equations could be deduced from the others, we could, by using the same 
multipliers, deduce one of the equations 

A,,0 +i4 1 j0 / 4- — 0, A,o6 4- Antfp' 4- — 0, Ac. :0 

from the others. All these latter equations could then be satisfied by giving 
S’, 0', Ac. values otlur than zero. Since these are dTJdff, dT„/d<ft', Ac., it follows 
fiom Euler’s theorem on homogeneous functions that T, must be zero for the same 
values of the velocities S’, <f>, Ac. But T,, being obtained by substituting in (2) of 
Art. 396 ceitain terms of x', y\ z' (which are not all zerc,, is essentially a positive 
function and cannot be zero. 

It follows from this reasoning that the determinant of elimination of the above 
equations, that is the duenmmant of Tj cannot be zero. We may also prove that 
the discriminant is positive; for giving the co-ordinates 6, 0, their instantaneous 
values, the velocities S', 0', are arbitrary. T-hus T, is a quadric function of 
S', 0' which is essentially positive. It follows from the theory of quadrics that 
the discriminaut is positive. See also Vol. u. note to Art. 60. 

400. Indeterminate Multipliers. In order to use these 
equations it is necessary to express the Lagrangian function L in 
terms of the independent co-ordinates of the system. If the geo¬ 
metrical conditions are somewhat complex it may be very trouble¬ 
some to do this. It is sometimes convenient to express L as a 
function of more than the necessary number of co-ordinates and to 
have geometrical relations connecting them. Suppose that we have 
L expressed as a function of the co-ordinates ff, <f>, if, &c., ff, <f>', if',&c., 
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and that there are two geometrical equations connecting these co¬ 
ordinates, viz. 

f(d, <f>, &c.) = 0, F(0, <£, &c.) = 0.(1). 

To simplify the explanation, we suppose that there are only two 
such geometrical equations, but it will be seen that the process 
is quite general and will apply to any number of conditions. 


By the principle of virtual work we have 


Also 

and 


ddL 
.dt dff 


dL 

d0 


)S0 + 


(d dL dL 
\dt d<f>‘ d<f> 


J S(j> + &c. = 0.(2). 


1^6 + -/^ + &c. = 0 


d6 

dF 

d6 


S0 + ~ SA + &c. = 0. 

dq> 


•( 3 ), 

.(4). 


. Since the co-ordinates 6 , <j>, &c. are connected by two geometrical 
equations, two of them are dependent variables; let these be 
6, <f>. Following the argument explained in the differential 
calculus, we multiply (3) and (4) by two arbitrary quantities 
A and n, and add the products to (2). We now choose A and p 
so that the coefficients of $0, Btj> may be zero. The remaining 
co-ordinates ifr, &c., being independent, the coefficients of Sifr, &c., 
must also vanish. We thus have 


d dL 
dt dff 
d dL 
dt dcf>' 


dL df dF \ 
d0 +X d0 + tl dd~°\ 
dIj <\df dF 


&e. = 0 / 


(5). 


There are here as many equations as co-ordinates. Joining these 
to the equations (!) we have sufficient equations to find all the 
co-ordinates and the two multipliers X and p. 

These equations may be put into a simpler form. We notice 
that the geometrical functions f and F do not contain ff, 6', &c 
(see also Art. 396) Let us then write 


A — A + A/+ pF .(6), 

and treat as if it were the Lagrangian function. If we substitute 
this value of m the typical equation 


d dLj dLj 

dt dff d0~° .( 7 >» 


where 0 stands for any one of the co-ordinates, and simplify the 
results by remembering that/= 0, F= 0, we obtain in turn all the 
equations (5) The same process will also supply the geometrical 
quations (I), if we include A and p among the co-ordinates. 
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Thus, since L x contains no X', we have dLfdk’ = 0, hence, writing 
X for 6, the equation (7) gives /= 0 

If the geometrical equations (1) contain t, the argument and 
the result are the same, for the arbitrary variations 86, 8<f>, must 
(a§ in Art 351) be consistent with the geometrical equations which 
hold at the time t 

Ex A particle under the action of no impressed forces is constrained to 
remain on the curve x 1 + y i =2ait Show that 

x = at jl + cos + , y = atb in 

401. Lagrange’s equations for impulsive forces. To 

deduce the general equations of motion for impulsive forces 

Let 8Ui be the virtual moment of the impulsive forces pro¬ 
duced by a general displacement of the system Then from the 
geometry of the system, we can express 8 17, in the form 
8U 1 = P8d + Q8<p+ . .. 

The virtual moment of the momenta given to the particles is 
2m (0/ - x 0 ') 8x + (y/ - y„') by + (*/ - z „) &z], 
where (xf yf <), {if, y{, zf) are the \afues of (a', y, z) just 
before and just after the action of the impulsive forces 

Let 0o, <f>d, &c, Of <f>i, Azc be the values of 0\ 0', & c just 
before and just after the impulses, and let T„, 1\ be the values of 
T when these aic substituted for 6', </>', &o Then, as m Ait 

tdT dT \ 

397, the virtual moment of the momenta is ( ’ — 0 ) 3 Q . The 

\uoi d0 o ) 

Lagrangian equations of impulses may theitfore be vvutten 

dT 1 _dT 0 = 
d0 , cl6„ 

with similar equations foi <£, yjr, Azc These equations are some¬ 
times written m the convenient forms 



wheie the brackets enclosing any quantity imply that that quantity 
is to be taken between the limits mentioned Sometimes when no 
mistake can arise as to the particular limits meant, these are 
omitted, and ouly the brackets, with perhaps some distinguishing 
maiks, retained 

When the quantity in biachets (as m our case) is a linear 
function of the variables O’, <f>', Azc of the first order, another 
meaning can be given to the expres^-ms The brackets may then 
be said to indicate that 8i — 6 0 ', <fh' — <£/, <£c. are to be written for 
S’, <f>', <fcc. after all other operations indicated within the brackets 
have been performed. 
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402. If we interpret our equations by the general principles 
of Art. 283, viz., that the momenta of the particles just after an 
impulse compounded with the reversed momenta just before are 
equivalent to the impulse, we see that it will be convenient to 
dT 

call the generalized component of the momenta with regard 
do 

to 6, & name suggested in Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy. 
More briefly we may say that this is the 0-component of the mo¬ 
mentum. In the same way we may define the 0-component of the 

~ t , d dT dT 

effective forces to be ^ ^ . 


Suppose for example that a variation S0 of any co-ordinate 
has the effect of turning the system as a whole about some 
straight line through an angle 80, then dTjdff is equal to the angular 
momentum about that straight line But, if the vaiiation 80 
move the system as a whole parallel to some straight line through 
a space 80, then dTjdff is the linear momentum parallel to that 
straight line See Arts 306, 308 These resultB also follow immediately 
from the general expression 


dT _ / ,Sx Sy ,Sz\ 

de'=* m \ x se +y ¥e +z se)' 


given in Art. 397. Let the given straight line bo the axis of z. In the first ease 
Sx— -yS8, Sy—xSO, Sz= 0, henoe the expression reduces to 2m ( -x'y + y'x), which 
is the angular momentum. In the second case Sx— 0, Sy= 0, Sz = S0, henoe 
the expression becomes 2mz', which is the linear momentum 


The equations for impulsive forces were not gnen bj Lagrange. They seem to 
have been first deduced by Prof Niven from the Lagrangian equation 


d dT _ dT _dff 
dt d8' d$ ~ dO 


We may regard an impulse as the limit of a very large force aoting for a very 
BhoTt time Let *0> *1 be the times at which the force begins and ceases to act. Let 
us integrate this equation between the limits t = f 0 and f = t,. The integral of the first 


term is which is the difference between the initial and final values of . 

The integral of the second term is zero. For iITJdO is a function of 0, <t>, &c., O', 4>, &o. 
whioh, though variable, remains finite during the time t, -1 0 . If A be its greatest 
value dunng this time, the mtegral is less than A (t, -1 0 ), which ultimately 


vanishes. Hence the Lagrangian equation becomes 
in the Mathematical Messenger for May, 1867. 


-dT-jti dU 1 

_d0'Jt o dO 


See a paper 


408. Sodden Fixtures. A system. of bodiei u moving m a given manner. 
Suddenly certain points are seized and constrained to move under neto conditions. 
Find the subsequent motion. 

To simplify matters let the system have four oo-ordmateB 6, g>, \p, x, and let two 
points A , B be suddenly constrained to remain on two planes which move parallel 
to themselves with given velocities a, the motions of ths points along the planes 
being perfectly free and unrestricted. If, for example, A and B ooinoide and the 
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motion u in two dimensions, this is equivalent to saying that the point A is 
suddenly made to move m a given direction with a given velocity, Art 171 

Let p, q be the distances (or any convenient functions of the distances) of A 
and S from two fixed planeR parallel to the moving planes, then p, q are known 
functions of 6, <p, (>, x, and two geometrical equations of the form 

p=f(e, </>, f, x) = o<-ot, q = F{0, <j>, \J/, *) = b+/3t (1), 

have been introduced into the sjstem By the introduction of these constraints 
the variables p, q have become determined and the system has then only two 
degrees of freedom. We shall however still consider the system to have four 
degrees of freedom and to be acted on by two impulses such that the subsequent 
motion satisfies the equations (I) 

The solution will be much simplified if the co ordinates had been originally so 
ohosen that p, q are two of them, the other two (eaj 6, <f>) bang any independent 
quantities If this choice has not been made wi can analytically effect the change 
of co ordinates from 6 <p % io 6, p p, q by substituting for p, x their values 
given by (1) m terms of B, <f>, p, q in all the equations connected with the problem 
We may call $, <f> the co ordinates of the lelatue met ton because then arbitrary 
variations (p, q baling the values given by (1) in terms of t) move the system into 
all positions consistent with the constraints, while p, q may be called the co 
ordinates of the constraint because their arbitrary variations would contradict the 
conditions of the constraint This choice of co ordinates is exactly the same as 
that made in Art 2<H 


bince the impulses act normally to the moving planes we have 8U=P8p + Q8q, 
where P and Q may be taken as measures of the impulses The Lagrangian 
equations therefore become 


a!-* a-* crx-' (2-y- 


The two first onlv are required to find the change of notion and these may be 
summed up in the following iule, the gi naalued components oj momenta uith 
regard to the co ordinates of the lelatnt motion are unchanged by the impulses 
This is really the gcntrali/id form of the rule alreadj given in Art 288 We see 
also that when the subsequent motion onh/ is riquirul it is unneeessary to calculate 
the force function U, it is suflu.it nt to huo ic the tin m of 1. 

When it is important to use co ordinates 6, tp, f, x which are not those of the 
oonstramtB and relative motion we shghtlj alter the ariangement We now write 


9U=P (fei8 +fy8p + & & )~r Q (h 9 M + + Ac ), 

where as usual suffixes denote partial differential coeflnients The Lagrangian 
equations then become 

Joining these four to the given relations (1) we have sufficient equations to find the 
subsequent values of <Jf, if/', x' and, if required, the two quantities P, Q 


Ex. A point 0 in a moving disc is suddenly made to move with given eom- 
ponent velocities a, /S parallel to the axes Find the subsequent motion This is 
the problem already solved in Art. 171. 

Let p, q be the distances of O from the axes, the equations of constraint are 
p=at, q~f2t Let 6 be the angle 00 makes with the axis of *, 0(}=r. Then 
2T=(p 1 - r Bin 6V) 1 + (g' + r oos 86")* + W*. 
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Here the relative motion has only one oo-ordinate viz 0, 


-(p'-rsm 00') i sin 0+ (?' + ) oos 88’) r cos 8 + IV. 
dd 

If (as in Art. 171) u, v are the resolved velocities of G before impact, u the 
angular velocity, we see that p 0 '=it+r sm Su, q 0 '=v—rooa8u>, 8„'=a>, just before 
the impact, while just after p 1 '=a, Jj'=)S. Substituting these values m the 
for dTjd,6' and equatmg the results we find the value of 8' just after 
impact This value agrees with that given for u' in Art. 171 


404 When two smooth elastic systems impinge on each other at one point we 
divide the duration of the impact into the two periods of compression and restitu 
tion. Arts 179, 185 Ac Let 0„', <p„' Ac , 0,, dc ; 8J, Ac , be the values of the 
velocities of the co ordinates just before impact begmB, at the moment of greatest 
compression and at the moment of separation respectively Let U, be the work of 
the blow of compression, then hab the measure of th it blow as one factor, the 
other factors being known from the geometiy of the figuu It follows that (7,e is 
the work function ot the blow of restitution We thus have two setb of equations 


typified by 


-dTV _ dl\ 

_d0'J„~ dd ; 



-a?< 1+ 4 


with similar equations for <p, \p, Ac Joining the first set of equations to the 
geometrical condition which expresses the fact that the normal velocities of the 
points of contact are equal, Art 183, we have sufficient equations to find 0/ Ac 
and the blow of compression Substituting this value of the blow in the second 
set we have as many equations as there are co ordinates to find 0 S \ 0 S ' Ac 

Since both sets of equations are linear and have the same coefficients on their 
left-hand sides, the values of 0j' - 8„’ Ac found from the first must be proportional 
to the values of 8.J - 8,' Ac found from the second, l e 

0,' - 0 O '=(1 + e) (0/ - 0 O ), (#,' - 0„')= (1 + r) (<V - 0 O '), Ac 

Thus, when, the solution is known on the supposition that the system is inelastic, the 
motion whin elastic can he at once deduced 


We may obtain this result without using Lagrange's equations Suppose a system 
of bodies (like the rods m An 176) to be hinged together and to impinge at some 
point A on a smooth obstacle and let the motion be in two dimensions Let JR be 
the blow at A measured from the beginning of the impact up to any time l less than 
the duration of the impact and let its direction be unaltered throughout the 
impact Let u 0 , v 0 , u, v, be the resolved velocities of the centre of gravity of any 
one body, and w 0 , w, the angular velocities at the beginning of the impact and at the 
time t respectively The dynamical equations connecting the effective forces 
m (u - u 0 ), m(v - v 0 ) and the couples mk 1 (a - w„) taken throughout the system with 
the blow It are know n to be linear, Art lb9 Also the equations which express 
the identity of the velocities of the point 1 hinged together are linear functions of 
the velocities u, v, w Assuming that no hmgi is IroKen by the impact these 
equations also hold for the differences u — v 0 , v — u - w (! We have therefore 
only linear equations to solve, hence, for each body, u — u 0 = ali, v — v 0 = blt, Ao. 
where a , b, Ac. depend on the geometrioal relations of the bystem Hence if 
Vui are the valueb of any component ot motion at the beginning ot the 
impact, the moment of greatest compression and at the termination of the impact, 
we have u, - u 0 =(«! - u„) (1+e) 
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art. 405.] 

405. BxampUa of Lagrange's aquations. A body, two of whose principal 
moments at the centre of gravity are equal, turns under the action of qravity about 
a fixed point 0, situated m the axis of unequal moment To determine the con¬ 
ditions that there may be a simple equivalent pendulum. 

Def If a body be suspended from a fixed point 0 under the action of gravity, 
and if the angular motion of the straight line joining 0 to the centre of gravity be 
the same as that of a string of length l to the extremity of which a heavy particle 
is attached, then l is called the length of the simple equivalent pendulum This is 
an extension of the definition in Art 92. 

Let OC be the axis of unequal moment, A A, C the principal moments at the 
fixed point, and let the rest of the notation bp the same as m Art. 165, Ex 1. Then 
21= A (O’ 2 + sin 2 0i0'-) + f (0 + 0 cos 0) 2 , 

V = Ugh cos 0 + constant, 

where h is the distance of the centre of gravity from the fixed point, and gravity 
is supposed to act in the positive direction of the axis of z Lagrange’s equations 
will be found to become 

(.10') - A sin 0,cos 00 - + C0' (ip' + 0 cos 0) Bin 0= - Mgh Bin 0, 

j t {C( 0 ' + 0 'cos 0 )} = O, 
d 

dt {<?(0 + 0 'cos 0 )cos 0 + A sin 5 00 }=0 

Integrating the second of Lagrange’s equations, we have 

0 ' + 0 cos 0 =-H, 

where h is a constant expnssiug the angular velocity about the axis of unequal 
moment (See Art 250) Integrating the thirl we hase 
Cn cos 0 + 1 sin- 00 — a, 

where a is another constant expressing the moment of the momentum about the 
vertical through O (See Arts 204 and 205 also Art 402 ) t 

There are errors, sometimes niado in using Lagrange s equations, which we 
should here guard against If u> s lie the angulai vcloutj about OC, we know by 
Euler’s equations, Art 252, that w 3 is constant If n be this constant, the vis viva 
of the body may be correctly written in (he foim 

21 = 4 (0 2 + sin-00 2 ) + Cn- 

Bnt, if this value of T were substituted m Lagrange’s equations, we should obtain 
results altogether erroneous. The reason is, that, in Lagrange’s equations, all the 
differential coefficients except those with ugnrd to t are partial Though u, is 
oonstant, and therefore its total diffirential coefficient with regard to t is zero, yet 
its partial differential coefficients with regaid to 0, <f>, Ac are not zoro Again, 
the equation w, = n involves the velocities </>’, 0 (Art 2><>), hence, as explained xn 
Art 39G, we cannot use it as a geometrical equation to reduce the number of 
independent co ordinates 

Instedd of the first equation, we may uso the equation of vib viva, which gives 
A (sin 2 00 2 + 6^)=fi+2Mqh cos 0 

To find the arbitrary constants a and /9 we must have recourse to the initial 
values of 0 and 0 . Let 0 O , 0 O , dijdt, d\f> 0 /dt, bo the initial values of 0 , 0 , dSjdt, 

21—2 
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df/dt; then the above equations become 

sin* 6~ + ^-oo96= sin a 6 a ^ ooe 9 0 


a). 


These equations, when solved, give 6 and <p in terms of t, and thus determine 
the motion of the line OG. The corresponding equations for the motion of the 
simple equivalent pendulum OL are found by making C=0, A—MP, and h—l, 
where l ie the length of the pendulum. These changes give 


= 8 0 ^t? 


(dt) 2+2 f(° o8ff - coBff » ) i 


■ra¬ 


in order that the motions of the two lineB OG and OL may be the Bame, the two 
equations (1) and (2) must be the same. This will be the case if either Cn=0, or 
6=6 0 . In the first case, we must have n—0, or C=0, bo that either the body 
most have no rotation about OG, or the body must be a rod. In the second case, 
we must have throughout the motion 8 and \j/ constant, so that the body must 
be moving in steady motion making a constant angle with the vertical. In either 
case, the two sets of equations are identical if MM=A. This is the same formula 
as that obtained in Art. 92. 


406. Ex. 1. Show how to deduce Enter's equations. Art. 252, from Lagrange’s 
equations. Taking as axes of reference the principal axes at the fixed point, 

2T = Aw^+Bw<f + C« s 2 . 

We cannot take (u,, u a , <ii 3 ) as the independent variables, because the co-ordinates of 
every particle of the body cannot be expressed in terms of them without introducing 
differential coefficients into the geometrical equations. (See Art. 396.) Let us 
therefore express u,, w 3 , w i in terms of 8, <p, f. By Art. 256, we have 

tiij=0'sin 0 -sin0cosu s =ff'cos0 + ^'siu 0sin <p, w t =<p’+ <p’ cos 8. 

As it is only necessary to establish one of Euler’s equations, the others follow¬ 
ing by symmetry, we need onlv use that one of Lagrange’s equations which gives 
the simplest result. Since <p’ does not enter into the expressions for w 2 , it is 


most convenient to use the equation 


ddT dT_ dlJ 
dt dip’ d<p d<p 


dT 4u. n , dL tlw, n do) 9 . 

Now ^,' = c " 8 d0' = c ^’ “ d dp =Aui dp +Bwf^=Aw 1 w i -h a ^-, as “ay 

be seen by differentiating the expressions for w,, w 2 . Also, by Art. 340, if N be 
the moment of the forces about the axis of C, dUjdp^N. Substituting we have 

(Cu,) - (A-D) WiU a =A 7 , which is a typical form of Euler’s equations. 


- Ex. 2. A body turns about a fixed point and its vis viva is given by 
2 T = A w 2 a + B w 2 s + Cwj a - 2D« s w a - 2Ew J u 1 - 2Fw x w t . 

Show that, if the axes are fixed in the body, but are not necessarily principal 
axes, Euler’s equations of motion may be written in the form 
d dT dT dT 

dt duj dw t 0>i+ da s ’ 

with two similar equations. This result is given by Lagrange. 
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407. Ex. 1. Deduce the equation of vie viva from Lagrange's equations. 
Multiplying each of the equations comprised in the typical form 

d_ dT dT_dU 

dt de'~ de~ de ’ 


by the corresponding velocity O' and adding the results we have 


2 



. dT 

29' -T?=29 
dd 


,dU 
d6 ’ 


where the 2 implies summation for all the co-ordiuates. Now if the geometrical 
equations do not contain the time explicitly, T is a homogeneous function of 
0', &o. of the second order, Art. 396. Also T and V are functions of 8, 0, Ac., 
but not of t. Hence 


2fl' rfr _2T dT -S 
™de'~ 2T ’ dt --2 


i„,dT „.,dT) 
f d$ +6 dd '| 



,dU 
ue ; 


where the differential coefficients with regard to t are total. Substituting in the 
equation given above we have 


dr dT df/. 
1 dt dt~ dt '' 


T-U+C, 


where C is an arbitrary constant, sometimes called the constant of vis viva. 

• / Ex. 2. Find the equation corresponding to that of vis viva when T and U are 
any functions of the variables 8, </>, die. which satisfy Lagrange’s equations, T being 
also a function of 8', 0', &o. but not restricted to be of the second degree and not 
necessarily homogeneous. 

Writing T—T tk + 2’»_j+... + T„ where T m is a homogeneous function of n» 
dimensions in 8', <p\ &c. we find by a similar process 

(n-1) T n +{n-‘2)T n _ 1 + ... + T 2 -T 0 =U^C. 
where we notice that the term T, has disappeared; see Vol. n. Art. 44. 

If T and V are explicit functions of the time t also, we must add to the left-hand 
side [^dt where L=T+U, the differential coefficient being partial and the 
integral total. 


Ex. 3. Liouville's integrals. If the equation of vis viva can be written in the 

form T= 4 M (P8’- t J# 1 + Jl + Ac.) = U + C .(1), 

where P is a function of 9 only, Q" qf <p only and so on, while ilf may be a 
function of all the co-ordinates, and if also 

SI (V + C) = F, (9) + (0) + *c.(2). 

where I\, F„, dec. are any functional symbols, then the first integrals of the 
Lagiangian equations of motion are 

( 0 ) + «, JJfaQ 0 '»=F a ( 0 ) + /3, Ac.(3), 

and a+/i+... =0. The variables can now be separated by division; we therefore 
know the differential equations of the path and thence the value of dt/dd in 
terms of 9. 

We notice that if the initial conditions are arbitrary so that C may have any 
value, thl condition (2) requires that both M and MU should be of the form 

I\ (9) + i0) + &c. 

To obtain these integrals, (1) we change the oo-ordinates by writing P9^=r' J , 
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Q 4 >' a =y*, & o., (2) using Lagrange’s equations in turn we substitute in the second 
term of each 2 {17+ C) for M [x*+y' a ). Each equation then becomes the differen¬ 
tial coefficient of one of the results in equations (3). 

It will be proved in Art 431 that this process is equivalent to a change of the 
independent variable from t to r where dt=Mdr. Liouville’s Journal, 1846, vols. 
XX. and in., 1849, vol. xiv., p. 291. 


Ex. 4. The elliptic co-ordinates of a particle are X, p, v, and the particle is 
constrained to move on a fixed ellipsoid X. The force fnnotion U being given by 


fr‘ a -* a ) 17=*, (/»)+*,(*) 


deduce from Liouville’s integrals that 

where h, k are the semi-axes of the focal conics By division the discovery of the 
path is reduced to integration. 

This solution applies in the following cases or any combinations of them. 
(1) "When the force tends to the centre and laries as the distance, we have 
2U=» a =X*+/» J + r 1 -h 1 -k?, V (p? -r c )=F 1 (m) + E a (*). 


(2) When the force acts perpendicularly to the plane of yz and varies inversely as 
the cube of the distance from that plane, we have \py — ± hhx, hence U=A/p-V 
and (u. a -»> a ) V has the required form (3) When the force is central and such that 

U=AI(p l -mrf where p is the distance of the particle from either of the fixed 
points x=±/iJr/X, p=0, 2 — 0 and m?\ = (X 2 — fr 2 >(X 2 — ft*) We notioe that m=0 
when X=fc or k, that is when the ellipsoid becomes a plane. 


408 Examples on lmpnlaes. Ex 1. A rhombus, formed of Jour jointed rods, 
falling from rest mih a diagonal vertical impinges with t elocity V on a fixed horizon 
tal inelastic plane at the comir A Pind the subsequent initial motion. This is the 
problem solved m Art 176; for the sake oi comparison we shall here give two 
solutions both founded on the Lagrangian equations 

Let the mass of each rod be unity. Let x be the altitude of the centre of 
gravity of the rhombus, $ the inclination of any rod to the vertical. If we take 
x and 0 as the co ordinates of the system, we have T=2 {x' ! + (k a + a a )0' s } 

If P be the impulse at A, we have 

SU= PS (x- 2a cos 8) = PSx + 2aP sin 030. 

The Lagrangian equations are by Art 401 

4 (*i ~ r o)= p > 4(A 2 + a 2 ) (0/- 0 O ') = 2 aP sm0. 

The initial and final values of x' are x 0 '= - V, Xj'= - 2au sin 0; those of 0' are 

0 o '=O, 0j'=<s Hence putting 1P= \ a® and eliminating P we have «=? ~ ^ 0 

which is the same result, as in Art 176. 

Remark on the choice of co-ordinates. The objection to the solution given above 
is that we have to use all the LagTangian equations though the impulse is not 
required. If we wish to avoid introducing the impulse into the equations, we must 
use such co-ordinates that the variation of one alone while the other is constant does 
not alter the point of application of the blow. When the oo-ordmates chosen are 
x and 0 a variation of either alone alters the position of A. But if we take as 
co-ordinates 0 and the ordinate y of the point A which strikes the plane, a varia. 
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tion of 0 alone does not alter the position of A, so that the virtual moment of 
any force acting at A does not enter into the equation thus formed. In the same 
way if the magnitnde of the blow at A were wanted we should use an equation 
formed by the variation of some co-ordinate, such as y, which does alter the 
position in space of A. The co-ordinates y and 0 have been called in Art. 403 the 
co-ordinates of the constraint and of the relative motion respectively. Taking 
as co-ordinates y and 0, we find 

T -2 Jy' 2 - iay'd' sin » + (i 2 + a 2 + 4a 3 sin 2 6) S' 2 }. 

\ =0, so that it is unnecessary to 

calculate V. The limits of y' are y 0 '= -V, Vi' = 0, those of 6' are 0 e '=0, 0,'=u 
The value of to follows without difficulty. 

If the ground is elastic we follow the rule given in Art 404. Fince 0„' =0 the 
angular velocity of each rod after the rebound is found by multiplying the value of 
to given above when the ground is inelastic by (1 + e). 

Ex. 2. Six equal uniform rods form a regular hexagon loosely jointed at the 
angular points; a blow m given perpendicularly to one of them at its middle point, 
show that the opposite rod begins to move with one-tenth of the velocity of the rod 
struck. [Math Tripos, 1882.] 

We take as one co ordinate the distance of the point of application of the blow 
fiom the axis of x (supposed to be parallel to the rod struck) and as the other 
co-ordmate the angle 8 which either of the adjacent rods makes with the axis of x. 
This choice ib made because a change of 9 alone does not alter the point of 
application of the blow, ltemembenng that cos 0 = 1) wo have 
/ 2 T = 6y^ + 12a y'6' + 4 (3« 2 + k") 0'-’, 

where 2a is the length of any rod. The single Lagrangian equation required lb 
that dT/d0' is unaltered and therefore is equal to zeio Since the velocities of the 
two rods to be compared are y’ and y' + 2a9’ the result follows at once. 

Ex. 3. A beam, placed on a smooth horizontal plane, lias one extremity fixed; 
and a ball A of mass m is placed in <ontaet with it at a given distance a from the 
fixed extremity. Determine at what distance b another ball B of mass g must 
impinge directly on the beam that the greatest possible ' locity may be communi¬ 
cated to the ball A by the impact. The beam and balls are inelastic 

[Math Tripos, 1844.] 

Let 9' be the angular velocity of the beam, y' the velocity of the ball B, the 
relative velocity of approach of the ball and beam is then z' — y'-b9’ and 
dU = - Ptlz. If we take 0 and z as co-ordinates the one Lagrangian faot required 
is that dTjdB' is unaltered by the impact. We have 

2T=(Mia 2 + ill k 2 ) 0' 2 + p (z' + bey, 
since the limits are 0 O ' = 0, 0 l = w, z Q ' = V, *,' = 0, we fird 

(ma*+ &!&+?.&) to=pbV, l ib i =ma i +m t 

when w is a maximum. 

409. Sir W. R. Hamilton has put the general equations of 
motio^ into another form, which is sometimes more convenient for 
investigating the general properties of a dynamical system. This 
transformation may be made to depend on the lemma given in the 
following article. 
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Ia what follows we confine ourselves to the elementary properties of re¬ 
ciprocation. The snbjeot will be resumed and treated more folly in the seoond 
Volume. Sir W. H amil ton’s demonstration of hiB equations requires that T should 
he a homogeneous quadratic function of the velocities, and this is generally true in 
dynamios. The extension to the case in which the geometrical equations contain 
the time explicitly is due to Donkin, Phil. Train,. 1854. 


410. The Reciprocal Function*. Let T be a function 
of any quantities which, it will be presently found convenient to 

call ff, ((>', dec. Let dT, dT i _ . 

dff ~ df ” *’ &c " 

then ff, <f>, (fee. may be found in terms of u, v, &c.,from these equa¬ 
tions. Let T, = — T + u& + v(f)' + (fee., 

and let T, be expressed in terms of u, v, <Ssc , the quantities 6', <f>\ £c. 

being eliminated. Then will dTdT, _ , . 

' 9 


tv 

du ~ 6 ' 


dv 


It may be that T, is a function of some other quantities, which 
it will presently be found convenient to designate by the unaccented 
letters 0, <f>, <fec. Then T, will also be a function of these, and we 
shall have dT, _ _ dT x dT, _ _ dT, „ 

d0~ dO ’ d<f>~ d<f> ’ 

To prove this, let us take the total differential of T„ we have 
dT, = - d0 + (- ^ + u) dff + ffdu + &c. 

By the conditions of the lemma the quantity in brackets 
vanishes. Now if T, be expressed as a function of 0, u, <f>, v, &c. 


* We may deduce from this lemma the method of solving partial differential 
equations ly reciprocation, sometimes called Legendie's method and sometimes 
De Morgan’s method. Let the partial differential equation be <p[x, y, p, q)— 0, 
where p and q are the partial differential coefficients of Zj with regard to x and y. 
If we write z s = - z,+px + qy, we have by the lemma x = dzjdp, y — dz^dq. Hence 
this role; substitute for x, y, z, from the auxiliary equations 


dz , 


dz, dz, 
z 1 =-z,+p-»+a—», 


dz, 

x =dp’ 

and treat p, q as the independent variables. Thus we have a new differential 
equation which it may be more easy to solve than the former. Let the solution 
be z,=f (p, q), then, by the auxiliary equations, x, y and z, have all been found in 
terms of two auxiliary quantities p and q, and further these quantities have a 
geometrical meaning. This method may be extended to any number of variables 
and orders. Also as in Art. 418 we may if we please modify the equation for some 
only of these variables. 


Ex. If the equation be xp i +yq‘ l =z 1 , show that F , whenoe 

l-p 

x, y, z ean be found in terms of the auxiliary quantities by differentiation. 
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only, and not ff, ff, &c., we have 


+ b c. 

au au 

Comparing these two expressions for dT 2 we have 
dT a 


d$ 


■ and ~ 2 = ff. 
do da 


Thus we have a reciprocal relation between the functions T x 
and 1\. We find T 2 from T x by eliminating ff, ff, &c. by the help 
of certain equations, we now see that we could deduce T x from T 2 
by eliminating u, v, &c. by the help of similar equations. We 
shall therefore call T 2 the reciprocal function of T X with regard to 
the accented letters ff, <f>', &c. 

411. It should be noticed that, if T x be a homogeneous quadratic 
function of the accented letters 6, ff, Sic., then uff + vff+Sic. = 2 T u 
and therefore T t = T x , but is differently expressed. Thus T X is a 
function of ff, ff, &c. and not of //, v, Sue., while T 2 is a function 
of u, v, &c. and not of ff, ff, &c. We notice that in this case T« 
is a homogeneous quadratic function of u, v, &c. 

412. If T t be the semi vis viva of a dynamical system, this 
process is really equivalent to changing from the use of component 
velocities to the use of the corresponding component momenta 
Either may be used to determine the motion of the system, some¬ 
times the one set being the more convenient and sometimes the 
other. 


v 413. Examples on tlie Reciprocal Function. Ex. 1. The position in spaoe 
of a body of mass SI is given by x, y, z, the rectangular co-ordinates of its centre of 
gravity, and 6, y>, <p the angular co-ordinates of its principal axes at the centre of 
gravity, as used in Chap. v. Art. 256. If two of the principal moments of inertia 
are equal, and if (, ij, f, u, r, «r, be the components of momentum corresponding 
respectively to x, y, z, 6, <p, \f/, the vis viva ‘IT X is given in Art. 365, Ex. 1. Show 
that the reciprocal function is 

ot _ i a + v?* + i" a , «* , r* , (ie-t cos 

ZJ,= + A + C + .4 sin* 9 • 


f Ex. 2. If the vis viva 2Tj be given by the general expression 
2T l = A u 6'*+‘2A 11 e'<)>' + .. 

show that the reciprocal function of T, may be written in the form 





0 « 

« 

v A 13 


V 




where A is the discriminant of T x . Thus the coefficients of it 8 , t> a , 2ttv, <feo. in T t 
are the minors after division by 2A of the corresponding terms in Z\. See also 
Ohap. i. Art. 26, Ex. 8. 
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Ex. S. If {, 7i, Ao. be partial differential coefficients of a funotion P of x, y, Ao. 
with regard to those variables respectively, prove that x, y, Ao. are also partial 
differential coefficients of a function Q of tj, Ac. with regard to these variables 
respectively. If P be homogeneous and of n dimensions prove alBO that Q = (» -1) P. 
For instance P may be the potential function in Attractions, or the velocity potential 
in Hydrodynamics. 

Ex. 4. Regarding T l as a function of ft, 0', Ac., let A be the Hessian of T,, 
i.e. the Jacobian of its first differential coefficients with regard to 0', Ac. Then 
<PT d?T n 

will -r-s a , ■=—r-, Ac. be equal to the minors of the corresponding constituents of 
dtt* dud v 

the determinant A, each minor having its proper sign and being divided by A. 

To prove this, we take the total differential of the two Bets of equations, 
u=dT l ldO', Ac., 6'=dT t ldu, Ac. From the first set we find d$\ d</>', Ac. in terms 
of du, dv, Ac. Substituting in the second set the theorem follows at once. 


414. The Hamiltonian Transformation. Let us put 

L=T+U, so that L is the difference between the kinetic and the 
potential energies. Then, as explained m Art. 399, L is called 
the Lagrangian function and the Lagrangian equations may be 
written in the typical form 

d dL _dL 
di dff ~ dff ’ 


there being corresponding equations for all the co-ordinates. 

Let H he the reciprocal function of L , then H is called the 
Hamiltonian function. The equations of transformation are 

_dL_dT 
U ~ d£~ dff 1 


with similar equations for all the co-orduiates. We have by the 

dH " 

reciprocal property ff — ^ ; and by Lagrange’s equation we have 

u' = , with similar equations for all the co-ordinates. 

Thus the single typical Lagrangian equation written down above 
is transformed into the two Hamiltonian equations 


dH , dH 
6 = U ~~ dd ' 


There are of course similar equations for all the co-ordinates. 

When the geometrical equations do not contain the time ex¬ 
plicitly, T is a homogeneous quadratic function of (ff, ff, &c.), and 
therefore uff + vff + &c. = 2 T. Hence 

H = -L + uff + vff + &c. = T- U. 

Thus H is the sum of the kinetic and potential energies, and 
is therefore the whole energy of the system. 
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415 To express the Lagrangian equations of impulses in the 
Hamiltonian form. 

Referring to Art. 401, we see that the Lagrangian equations of 
motion may be written in the typical form 



= P. 


Let H be the reciprocal function of T, and let us replace u, v, &c 
by P, Q, &c. Then these equations take the typical form 


e,'-o: 


_ dH 
~ dtP 


416 Examples on the Hamiltonian Equations. Lx 1 To deduce the 
equation of Vis Viva from the Hamiltonian equations 


Smce II is a function of (9, tp , &c ), (u, », Ac ) we have, if accents denote total 
differential coefficients with regard to the time. 


dH till „ dll , . 

H‘ ’= -3. + zz e + u’ + Ac = 

dt de du 


dH 

dt 


Thus the total differential coefficient ol H with regard to t is alwaj s equal to the 
partial differential coefficient If the geometrical equations do not contain the 
time explicitly, this latter vanishes and we have II— It, wheie h is a constant 


Ex 2 To deduce Euler’s equations of motion from the Hamiltonian equations 
Taking the same notation as in the corresponding proposition for Lagrange a 
equations, Art 406, we havi 


dT . dT _ 

“ = d9' = '' ^ ‘’ ,, sin 0 +Hu,cos v= =Cu it 

dT 

w = ^ s=( ~ Aw, cos tp + Bu„ sin tp) sin 0 + C«,cos 0 

Before we can use the Hamiltonian equations we muBt by Art 411 express T in 
terms of (u, v, w) To do this we solve these equations to find w,, w_, w 3 in terms 


of u, t>, to. We find 


l os A 

Aw, = UBin0 + (l>COS9-K') 

1 sin 9 


liw_ = u cos tp - (eco s 9- u) 


sin tp 
sin 9 ’ 


Also by Art 414 H=\ (A w, J + Bu? + Co*) - U 

As we only require one of Euler’s equations, let us use -i\ •gf- — <P' 


The former of these gives A a>, ^ - < t~= - C , 

dtp “dtp dtp dt 

, , ,, . Bu, „ Aw, dll „du, 

whioh is the same as Aw, — - Bu* -= * - -r- = - C ~ , 

1 A * B dtp dt 

and this leads at once to the third Eulei’s equation m Art 252. The latter of the 
two Hamiltonian equations leads to one of the geometrical equations of Art. 256. 
ThuB tl^e six Hamiltonian equations are eqv—aleut to all the three dynamical and 
the three geometnoal Eulenan equations 

v Ex. 3 A sphere rolls down a rough inclined plane as described in Art. 144. 
We have T=^ r ma 9 9' 9 and U=mga6 sin o. Is it correct to equate J? to the difference 
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of these functions? Verify the answer by obtaining the equations of motion given 
in Art. 144. 

^ Ex. 4. A system being referred to oo-ordmates 9, 0, Ao., and the corresponding 
momenta u, v, Ao , in the Hamiltonian manner, it is desired to change the co¬ 
ordinates to x, y, Ac., where 9, <f>, Ac. are given functions of x, y, Ao. Show that 
if f, ij, Ao. be the corresponding momenta, then 

J=u9j.+t>0,+ , r)=u0 t +v<l> l ,+ , Ao=Ao, 

where the suffixes as nsual denote partial differentiations. Show also by a 
purely analytical transformation that the Hamiltonian equations with 9, u, Ac. 
change into the corresponding ones with x, £, Ac 


Ex. 5. The Lagrangian function is a function of 8, 0, Ac and 8', 0', Ao In 
what precedes we have taken the reciprocal function with regard to S', 0', Ac., but 
we might also have taken the reciprocal function with regard to 8, 0, Ac. The 
following example will illustrate this. 

Let Tj, or X, be the Lagrangian function, and m Older to keep the notation as 

dT dT 

nearly the same as possible, let U= 1 , V =.-?-}, Ac Then if T s be the reciprocal 

do (l<p 

function of T l , the transformation corresponding to Sir W Hamilton’s leads to the 

„ r, d dT » 

fypmaJ equations 6=^, v =~ dtd¥ 


To verify this, it is sufficient to notice that 

dT 

Then by the lemma in Art 410 we have = - 
follow at once by Lagrange’s equations 


T,= -T l + U8+V<f> + 
dT dT 

— 1 , and J = 8, whence the results 


417. The analogy to reciprocation in Oeometrjr. The Hamiltonian trans 
formation of Lagrange’s equations bears a remarkable analogy to tho transformation 
by reciprocation in Geometry Thus suppose the system to hate three co-ordinates 
8, 0, 0, and let the semi vis viva T l be a homogeneous quadratic function of the 
velocities O', 0,0'. We may regard 9,0,0 as the Cartesian co ordinates of a 
representative pomt P, the position and path of which will exhibit to the eye the 
instantaneous motion of the system These co ordinates of P may be found from 
Lagrange’s equations In the same way we may regard the Hamiltonian variables 
■u, v, w as the Cartesian co ordinates of another point Q whose position and path 
will also exhibit the instantaneous motion ot the system. 

Taking any instantaneous values of 6', 0, 0' the point P will lie somewhere on 
the qnadric T 1 = U where V is the instantaneous value of the force function. Then 
dT, dT, dT, 

since u= , v — , u> = ~, we see that Q will also lie on a quadric, which is 

the polar reciprocal of the quadric T 1 with regard to a sphere whose oentre is at 
the origin, and whose radius is equal to *J'& U 

Let this reciprocal quadric be T a =V Then, since these quadrics possess recipro- 

dT dT dT 

cal properties, we see that 9“ = 8 , 0 '=— 0 ' = _?. 

du dv T dw 

Ex. 1. If the coefficients of the two quadrics Tj and T a be functions of any 

dT dT 

quantity 0, show geometrically that ,} = — — 2 . Thence deduce the remaining 

do do 
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dH 


dH 


t / dH , 

de’ - v = d0- - w= dj’ where 
See the author's essay on “ Stability of Motion,” p. 62. 


three of the Hamiltonian equations, viz. -u'= 

H=T i -U. 

Ex. 2. Show that the form of T a as used in Geometry is the same as that 
given in Art. 418, Ex. 2. 


418. The Modified I>agrangian Function. SirW. Hamilton 
transforms all the accented letters 8', <f>\ &c. into the corresponding 
letters u, v, &c. But we may also apply the Lemma to change 
some only of the Lagrangian co-ordinates into the corresponding 
Hamiltonian co-ordinates , leaving the others unchanged. We 
may thus use a mixture of the two kinds of equations. With 
one and the same function we can use Lagrange’s equations for 
those co-ordinates for which they are best adapted, and the 
Hamiltonian equations with the remaining co-ordinates, if we 
think their forms preferable. 

The substance of this theory, as given in Aits. 418 to 425, is taken from the 
author’s essay on “Stability of Motion," 1876. 


419. To explain this more clearly let us consider a system 
depending on four co-ordinates, 6, <f>,}-, g. Let L, be the Lagrangian 
function. Let us now suppose that we wish to use Lagrange’s 
equations for the co-ordinates f, g and the Hamiltonian equations 
for the co-ordinates 8, <f>. To do this we use the two formula; of 


transformation ~ = u, = v, and we put 
Xr 2 = — L, -f* u8' + v<p . 

We have as in Art. 414 the two sets of Hamiltonian equations, 


n> dL a 

0 ~ du’ 


t 

u = 


dl } 
d8 ’ 


, p dL) t dL. 

^ = dv ’ v = “ dj> ' 

We must now include %, g 'among the unaccented letters spoken 
of in the Lemma of Art. 410, so that we have 


dL a dL, dL., _ dL, 

T? = ~d?’ dt = ~d£’ 

with two similar equations for g. Thus the two Lagrangian 
equations for f, g are still true if we replace L x by L % ; so that 
we have the two sets of Lagrangian equations, 
d dL % dL., d dL a dL a 
dt d% ~ ~d(- ’ dt dg dg 

420. The function L a might be called the modified function, 
but it is more convenient to give this name to the function with 
its sign changed. The definition may be repeated thus 
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If the Lagrangian function L be a function of 8, &, <f>, <f>', &c., 
then the function modified for (say) the two co-ordinates 8, <f> 
will be L’ = L — uff — v<f>’, 


dL dL 

where «= nr,, v= j-r, , and we suppose 8\ <j>' eliminated from the 
do dtp 

function L'. Thus L is a function of 8, <f>, 8', <f>' and all the other 
letters, L is a function of 6, tf>, u, v and all the other letters. 

These two functions L, L' possess the property (by Art. 410) 
that their partial differential coefficients are the same with respect 
to all letters except 6', <f>\ it, v. As regards these four we have 


dL 


d& 


r = «» 


dL 

dtf>’ 


= v. 


a dL ' 

and -j— = - 8, 
du 


dL' 

dv 




We may form the dynamical equations, for the co-ordinates with 
regard to which the function has been modified by the Hamiltonian 
rule, as if L 2 =—Z/ were the Hamiltonian function, and for the 
remaining co-ordinates by the Lagrangian rule, as if either Z a or 
L were the Lagrangian function. 

The function L 2 may be also called the reciprocal function of 
the Lagrangian function L x with regard to the co-ordinates 8, <f>, &c., 
because it is obtained from L x just as T t is obtained from T, in 
Art. 410, except that we operate only on such of the co-ordinates 
as we please. It is however convenient to distinguish the two 
operations by different words. We shall use the word Reciproca¬ 
tion when we change all the co-ordmates, and Modification when 
we change only some. 


421. To find a general expression Jor the modified Lagrangian Junction after 
the necessary eliminations hate been perjormed 

Let the vis viva 2T be given by the homogeneous quadratic expression 

r=tTeee'*+Tn»'<t>'+- i H e £'+ , 

so that the Lagrangian function is L = IT + V, where V is a function of the co¬ 
ordinates 6, <)>, f, Ac. We intend to modify L with regard to 6, </>, Ac., leaving 
(, y, Ao. to be operated on by Lagrange’s rule. Wo therefore have according to 
Art. 420 to eliminate 8’, Ac. by help of the equations 

Teed' -t- Te$<p' + = u - Teg - T^g' - v 

Te^d' (- T^tp' + =»’- l$g - Tfay'-i- l . (1). 

Ac. =Ac. J 

For the sake of brevity let us call the right.hand members of these equations 
u-X, v- Y, &o. Since T is a homogeneouf function, we have 

2’=JTff{' s + 2' f ,£','+ +4«'(«+ V) + i*>+y) + Ac.' . (2). 

But by definition the modified function is 

L’—L-u$' - vf> - 

= i T&S? + Tf^V + + V - J 8' (« - X) - i f [v - Y) - Ao.(8). 

Solving equations (1) we find 8\ 0', Ae. in teims of £', if, Ao. by the help of 
determinants. Substituting their values in the expression (3), we find 
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L '=j + Tfrftrl + &0. + U+ 


± I 0, u-X, v-Y, 
2A u - X, Tee, Te$, 
v-Y, Te$, I'm, 


where A is the discriminant of the terms in T which contain only ff, <f>‘, Ac. It 
may also he derived from the determinant just written down by omitting the first 
row and the first column. 

We may expand this determinant, aud write the modified function in the form 
L'=iTt(^+ T(nt' v '+& e. + V 


1 1 

0, u, v, 1 

o, A', V, 

_1 o, A, Y, 

+ 2A | 

in, Tee, Th, 1 2A 

X, Tee, Ie 4 » 

A u, lee, l'ei,. 


j v, 1 I M* j 

l 

1 1’, Taj,, Tm, 

i 1 

v, ivif,, I'm, 

where u, 

1 

v t Ac. as usual stand for 

AT dl . , . v . 

iw ’ </0' * * c ’ and are b y 


X~T0$’ + TtHirf + 9 

y = T<$>$ 4 + 

, Ac = Ac., 


so that X, Y, Ac. may be obtained irom u, v, Ac. by omitting the termB which 
contain S', <)>', Ac., i.e the co-ordinates to which we intend to apply the Hamiltonian 
equations. 

It should be noticed that the first of the three deteimmants in the expression 
for L’ contains only the momenta u, t, Ac. and the co-ordinates. The second does 
not contain u, v, Ac. but is a quadratic function of V, &c. The tbnd contains 
terms of the first degree in V. Ac. multiplied bj the momenta u, v, Ac. 


422. Case of absent co-ordinates. In many cases of 
small oscillations about a state ol stead} motion, and m some 
other problems, the Lagrangian Junction L does not contain 
some ol the co-ordinates as 9, <f>, &c, though it is a function 
of their differential coefficients 9, <f>, ire., at the same time it 


may contain the other co-ordinates J, r), &c, as well as their dif¬ 
ferential coefficients rj, &c. When this occurs, the Lagrangian 

d dL 

equations for 9, <f>, &c. become ^ = d,tec. Integrating, we have 


dL_ 

d&~ u ’ 


dL 

d<f>' 


= v, &c. 


where u, v, &c. are absolute constants whose \allies are known 
from the initial conditions. By the help of these equations we 
may find 9', <f>\ &c in terms of £', f, &c., so that the problem is 
really reduced to that of finding v, 


The names kinosthenic and speed co-ordinates have both been 
suggested by Prof. J. J. Thomson for co-ordinates which enter into 
the Lagrangian function only through their differential coefficients 
(Phil. J’rans- 1885, and Application ** of dynamics to physics and 
chemistry, 1888). 

We may now simplify the process of finding these remaining 
co-ordinates rj, &c. by modifying the Lagrangian function so as 
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to eliminate the variables ff, <f>, Sue., and introducing in their place 
the constant quantities u, v, &c. We write 
L' = L — uff — v(f >‘..., 

and eliminate ff, <f>', &c. by help of the integrals just found. The 
equations to find ij, &c. may be deduced by treating ±L as 
the Lagrangian function. 

423. When the system starts from rest the modified function 
takes a simple form. Suppose the Lagrangian function L to be 
a homogeneous quadratic function of O', <f> , &c. Then, referring to 
the first integrals found above, and remembering that the initial 
values of ff, <f>', &c. are all zero, we have 

u— 0, v — 0, &c. = 0. 

Thus the modified function L' is equal to the original function, but 
is differently expressed. The function L is a function of 8' , <f>, &c ; 
the function L' is the value of L after we have eliminated the 
differential coefficients ff, </>', &e. by help of the first integrals. 

The result of the elimination can be deduced from Art. 421. The first and 
third determinants are here zero. We have therefore 

0 , X, Y, ... . 

X, Tee, Te$, 

Y, T 04 , T ... 

We may deduoe this expression from the Lagrangian function L by a simple 
rule, viz., omit all the terms which contain the differential coefficients S', </>', dtc. to be 
eliminated, and add the determinantal term written down above. 

424. Example of tne Solar System. As an example let ns oonsider the case 
of three particles whose masses are m l , m a , m 3 mutually attracting each other 
according to the Newtonian law and moving m any manner in one plane. Referring 
these to any rectangular axes, their vis viva and force-function will be functions of 
the six Cartesian co-ordinates and their differential coefficients. But we may move 
the origin and turn the axes round the origin without altering the vis viva or the 
force-function. It follows that each of these functions is independent of three 
of the co-ordinates, though it may depend on their differential coefficients with 
regard to the time. We may therefore modify the Lagrangian function and make 
it depend only on the three other co-ordinates. 

The vis viva of the system is equal to the vis viva of the whole mass collected 
at the centre of gravity together with the vis viva relative to the centre of gravity. 
The former is easily written down and is in our case a constant; let us turn oar 
attention to the latter. 

Let 0 be the centre of gravity, draw 6 a, Gfi, Gy to represent in direction and 
magnitude the velocities of the three particles, i.e. let a, /S, y traoe out their 
hodographs. Then the sides of the triangle a 8 y represent the relative velocities of 
the particles, and the vie viva of the system is represented by rn^Ga*+m a QfP+mfi^. 
Since the momentum of the system relative to its centre of gravity resolved in any 
direction is zero, it follows that G is the centre of gravity of three particles 


L'=T ££ y+r t ,rV+&o. + C7 + 2A 
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n»i, raj, % plaoed at a, p, y. By a well-known property of the oentre of gravity we 

have m 1 m s (a^) 1 + . =ft (Ga) s + 

where /* is the sum of the masses. It immediately follows that the 

vis viva of any system relative to its centre of gravity 18 , 

zm 

where r JS is the relative velocity of the particles m 1 , m.,. This formula for the 
relative vis viva is evidently true for any number of particles. It was obtained 
by Sir R. Ball by a different method in the Astronomical Notices for 1877. 

Let a, 6, e. A, U, C be, &b usual, the sides and angles of the triangle formed by 
joining the particles. Let 6 be the angle made by the side c with any straight line 
fixed in space. Let accents as usual denote diffeiential coefficients with regard to 
the time. Then we have 

{c' 2 + t 2 0’ 2 } [b"--t- b- (6' + l') 2 ! 4 m i m i !«' 2 +u" (S' i(') 2 }. 

Thus, if 2 T be the vis viva relative to the centre of gravity, we have 

2T=P0’ 2 + 2QO I 

where P, Q, H are functions only of the triangle, and not of 0. We have 
ptP=m^m / 2 +m,m 1 /j 2 + m,m ,« 2 , 
nQ= m | (771,(1*4' — m/i 2 il'), 

/ilt = nijm f n + m l m 1 (b' 2 + b 2 A' J j -s m,m , (o' 2 n 2 /i' 2 ). 

How we shall express those must depend on the co-ordinates we wish to u=e. Thus 
we may choose any three parts of the triangle, except the three angles, as co 
ordinates. 


Ex. Supposing it to be convenient to choose the distances b and c of two of the 
particles from the third, and the angle A subtended by those two at that third 
particle, as the co-ordinates of the triangle, show that P, Q, It may be expressed in 
terms solely of b, c, A and their differential coefficients by the help of the following 
results a J =b 2 + c 2 -2bccos.4, 

(be sin A ) s b 2 A’ + tPB' + 2bc' sin A, 
at 

o' 2 + a 2 /;' 2 = b*+c" 2 - 2b'(' cos A + b-A'- A 2 bA'c' sin A. 


These admit of easy geometrical demonstrations. 

423. We may also modify the Lagrangian function with regard to 0. To do 
this we put u = dTld0'=P6' + Q. We’notice that, since the force-function V is not 
a function of 0, u is by Art. 422 an absolute coubtant. We now form the modified 

function 


This function may now be UBed as if it were the Lagrangian funotion to find any 
changes in the triangle joining the three particles. 

We may also notice that the angular velocity in space, viz. # , of the Bide of the 
triangle joining m,, nt, is given by the equation P6' t- <j=u, where u is a constant. 

Ex. 1. Show that P is equal to the moment of inertia of the three particles 

about the oentre of gravity. 

* 

Ex. 2. Show that g 2 (Pi! - Q 2 ) may be written in the symmetrical form 

(mjiBjC 2 + + ni^mjrt 2 } {injure' 2 +m 3 m s b' 2 + m 3 mia' 2 ] 

+ (beA ') 2 + m, (caB*)* + m 3 (aftC") 2 }. 


R. D. 


22 
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Ex. S. Show that the quantity u is equal to the angular momentum of the 
system about the centre of gravity. See Arte. 397 and 402. 

Ex. 4. Show that we may take for /xQ either of the forms mj (myPB' - mJPC'), 
or m^^mya^C' the effect of the ohange being to add to the Lagrangian 

function U a quantity equal to B' or C' respectively. See Art. 399 Ex. 2. 

426. Hon-Oonaervattve Forces. To explain how Lagrange’s equations are to 
be used when tome of the forces are non-conservative. 

Lagrange’s equations in the form given in Art. 899 can be used only when the 
forces which act on the system have a foroe-function. If however PS0 be the 
virtual work of the impressed forces obtained by varying 0 only, Q6<j> the vir¬ 
tual work obtained by varying <p only, and so on, it is clear from Art. 397 that 

d dT dT 

Lagrange’s equations may be written in the typioal form — —p - -rs—P- 


427. It is often convenient to separate the forces which act on the system 
into two Bets. Firstly those which are conservative. The partB of P, Q, Ac. due to 
these forces may be found by differentiating the force function with regard to 0, <f>, 
Ac. Secondly those which are non-conservative, suoh as friction, some kinds of 
resistances, Ac. The partb of P, Q, Ac. due to these must be found by the usual 
methods given in statios for writing down virtual work. 

Though the non-conservative forces do not admit of a force-function, yet 
sometimes their virtual works may be represented by a differential coefficient of 
another kind. Thus suppose some of the forces acting on a particle of a body to 
be such that their resolved parts parallel to three rectangular axes fixed in Bpace are 
proportional to the velocities of the particle in those directions. The virtual 
work of these forces is 2 (/iji 3x + suy Sy + /i s z'5z), 

where fi 1 , /i 2 , g 3 are three constants which ore negative if the forces are resistances. 
For example, if the particles be moving in a medium whose resistance is equal to 
the velocity multiplied by a constant k, then g„, are each equal to - k. Put 

- F =\ 2 (Mi*' 2 +wj ' 2 +’)• 


Since {x, y, z) are functions ol 0, <p, Ac. given by the geometry of the system we 


have, as in Art. 396, 



dx 

d$ 


0 ’ + 


with similar expressions for the other co ordinates Substituting we have F 
expressed as a function of 0, <f>, Ac., 0', <p', Ac We also notice that, as in Art. 397, 

^ = —. Differentiating F partially we have 

dv (W 




dx L 

d0‘ 


dF 

de 1 


dF. 

S0 — 5<p — Ac 

dip 


+ A C ) = s(gi*'^ + A C ). 

= 2 MS w+ S** + )+4».j 


= 2 (gjx'ir + Ac ). 

In this case, therefore, if U be the force-function of the conservative forces, F the 
function just defined, 850, $50, Ac. the virtual works of the remaining forces, 
Lagrange’s equations may be written 


d dT dT dU dF 
dt def~ d0 ~ d0 ~ d? + Q ’ 


with Bimilar equations for 0, 0, Ac. 
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We may notioe (hat, if the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly, the function F is a quadratic homogeneous function of $', <p\ Ac. 

If the forces whose effects are included m F be resistances, then Mj, M 3 , Ac. 
are all negative. In this case F is essentially a positive function of the velocities, 
and in this respect it resembles the function T representing half the vis viva. 

If we treat the equations written down above exactly as Lagrange's equations 
are treated in Art. 407 to obtain the principle of vis viva we find 

i(T-U ) = «'e + Ac-">-Ac, 

hut in this case F also is a homogeneous function of O', Ac. Hence we find 

X JT-U) = 8'e + Ac -2 V. 
at 

We therefore conclude that, if the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly, and if there be no forces present but those which may be included in the 
potential function U and in the function F, then F represents half the rate at 
which energy is leaving the system, 1 e. is dissipated 

The use of this function was suggested by Lord Rayleigh in the Proceeding 1 of 
the London Mathematical Society, June, 1873. The function F has been called by 
him the Dissipation function. 

428. Ex. 1 If any two particles of a dvnamical system act and react on each 
other with a force whose resolved paitA m three fixed directions at right angles are 
proportional to the relative velocities of the particles in those directions, show that 
these may be included in the dissipation function F If V x , V r , V, be the com¬ 
ponents of the velocities. Mi !'*• M-. 1 '*. M)i', the components of the force of repulsion, 
the part of F due to these is-$ S (MiIV+J^V + Mjt« ) This example is taken 
from the paper just referred to. 

Ex 2. A solid body moves in a medium which acts on evtry element of the 
surface with resisting forces partly frictional and partly normal to the surface. 
Each of these when referred to a unit of area is equal to the velocity resolved in its 
own direction multiplied by the same constant k. Show that these resistances may 
be included in a dissipation function F, wheie 

F-* [<r (u ! +tl , +u J ) + Au x 2 + H 10 /+ Gw, 2 - ‘2I)u f u,- 2Eu,w x - 2Fw x u t }, 

2 

where a is the area, A, I), Ac. the moments and products of inertia of the surface 
of the body, and (u, v, u.) the resolved velocities of the centre of gravity of <r. 

429. Indeterminate Multipliers, &c. To explain how 
Lagrange's equations can be used m some cases when the geometrical 
equations contain differential coefficients with regard to the time. 

It has been pointed out in Art. 89U, that the independent 
variables 6, &c. used in Lagrange's equations must be so chosen 

that all the co-ordinates of the bodies in the system can be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of them without introducing 6', <f>', &c. But 
when wo have to discuss a motion like that of a body rolling on 
a perfectly rough surface, the condition that the relative velocity 
of the points in contact is zero may sometimes be expressed 
by an equation which, like that given in Art. 137, necessarily 

22—2 
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involves differential coefficients of the co-ordinates. In some cases 
the equation expressing this condition is integrable. For example: 
when a sphere rolls on a rough plane, as in Art. 144, the condition 
is as — a& = 0, which by integration becomes x — ad — b, where b 
is some constant. In such cases we may use the condition as one 
of the geometrical relations of the motion, thus reducing by one 
the number of independent variables. 

But when the conditions cannot easily be cleared of differential 
coefficients, it is often convenient to introduce the reactions and 
frictions into the equations among the non-conservative forces in 
the manner explained in Art. 426. Each reaction has an accom¬ 
panying equation of condition, and thus we always have sufficient 
equations to eliminate the reactions and determine the co-ordinates 
of the system. 

The elimination of the reactions may generally be most easily 
effected by recurring to the general equation of virtual work and 
giving only such displacements to the system as make the virtual 
work of these forces disappear. Suppose, to fix our ideas, that 
a body is rolling on a perfectly rough surface. Let 0, tf>, &c. be 
the six co-ordinates of the body, then by Art. 137, there will 
be three equations of the form 

L 1 =A 1 6’ + B 1 <t>' + ...=0 .(1), 

the other two being derived from this by writing 2 and 3 for the 
suffix. These three equations express the fact that the resolved 
velocities in three directions of the point of contact are zeio. The 
equation of virtual work may be written (Art. 398) 

G£-S)"+*~ £-+*.<*>■ 

where TJ is the force-function of the impressed forces. Since the 
virtual works of the reactions at the point of contact have been 
omitted, this equation is not true for all variations of 0, <f>, &c., 
but only for such as make the body roll on the rough surface. 
But the geometrical equations L lt L it L, express the fact that 
the body rolls in some maimer, hence 80, 8<f>, &c. are connected 
by three equations of the form 

Aj 80 + BiBtf) + ... = 0 ..(3). 

If we use the method of indeterminate multipliers (see Art. 
400), the equations of virtual work are transformed in the usual 
manner into 


d dT dT_ dU dL x dL 2 dL 3 
dtd0' d0~ d0 + ^W +,l d¥ + v d0' 


( 4 ), 


with similar equations for the other co-ordinates <f>, ifr, &c. These 
joined to the three equations L x , L % , L t are sufficient to determine 
the co-ordinates of the body and X, /*, v. 
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This process will be very much simplified, if we prepare the 
geometrical equations L lt L t , Z, by elimination, so that one dif¬ 
ferential coefficient, as 8', is absent from all but the first equation, 
another, as <f>', absent from all but the second, and so on. When 
this has been done, the equation for 8 becomes 
ddT_dT_dU dL, 

dtW de~de +X dff . (o) - 

Thus X is found at once. The values of m and v may be found 
from the corresponding equations for <f>, We may then sub¬ 
stitute their values in the remaining equations 


430. The method of indeterminate multipliers is nally an 
introduction of the unknown reactions into Lagrange’s equations. 
Thus let Uj, iZ, R, be the resolved parts of the reaction at the 
point of contact in the directions ot the three straight lines 
used in forming the equations L,,L 2 , L 2 . Then Z,, Z 2) Z 3 are 
proportional to the resolved relative velocities of the points of 
contact. Let these velocities be *,Z,, n.L„, k 2 L 3 . Then if 8 only 
be varied the virtual velocity of 11, is *,.4, 88, which may be 
dL 

written k, ^ 88. Similarly the virtual velocities of R. and ll 3 

arc k 2 ( ^88 and 86. Hence, by Art. 426, Lagrange’s 

equations are of the form 


d dT dT _dU p dL, „ dZ 2 „ dL „ 

It dff ~dd~ dd + *■ ’ d8' + dd' + K ' s d8’ ‘ 

Comparing this with the equations obtained by the method of 
indeterminate multipliers we see that X, fi, v are proportional to 
the resolved parts of the reactions. The advantage of using the 
method of indeterminate multipliers is that the reactions are 
introduced with the least amount of algebraic calculation, and in 
the manner which is most convenient for the solution of the problem. 


431. Cluing* of th* Independent variable. A system of n degrees of freedom 
is defined by the expressions for its kinetic energy T and force-function U. We 
suppose that the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, so that 
T is a homogeneous function of the form 

7' = iJu9' s + -*i 3 *'4'+.(1). 


The equation of vis viva gives 

lA n ei + A u 6'<t,’ + ...-U+C . (2). 


The initial values of the oo-ordinates and the initial velocities being given, the 
constant C is also known. 


Let^is now multiply the left-hand side q' "he equation (2) by P and divide the 
other by the same quantity, where P is an arbitrary funotion of the co-ordinates. 
That the equation may not be altered, we also change the independent variable t to 
r, so that dr=Pdt. For the sake of distinctness let suffixes applied to the co¬ 
ordinates 0, <j>, <6o. mean differentiations with regard to r just as acoents denote 
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difioentiations with regard to t. Then ff=PO t , $'=!>$,, Ac. The equation of 

via viva then becomes P(id u 0 l , +A l ,0 l 0 l +...)=(U+C)/P.(8). 

The proposition we have to prove asserts that if we pat 


Pj=P(4 dn^i* +A u O l <p 1 +...), 


P*— - 


U+C 


(*), 


and treat T, and U s by Lagrange ’» rules as if they were the kinetic energy and force- 
function of tome new system, we shall arrive at the same equations of motion as if 
we had used the original T and U of the given system. 

Since dr=Pdt, it is evident that 


dT 

d6' 


i*. d T« 

~~de 1 ’ 


The Lagrangian equation 


becomes 


dr 

-P* d 

r. 

dO 


p’ 


d 

dT 

dT 


dt 

dO' 

~ dO 

Ts 

dP 

1 

dV 

P 

dO 

+ P 

dO-’ 


dV 
: de" 


■( 5 ), 


dr dO r do 

By using the equation of vis viva 17+ C=PT,, the right-hand side is the Bame 

The Lagrangian equation 


as ~ where the differentiation is still partial. 


d0 P 
therefore becomes 


£ dT 2 

dr dO x 


dT„ _ d U+C 


( 6 ). 


dO dO P 

which is the Lagrangian form corresponding to the changed conditions. 

At an example consider LionviUe's solution, Art. 407, when 2 T=M (f*6 fl + 

P a funotion of 6 only and Q of <p only. 

The equation of vis viva is Jllf (Pd' a +Q0' s )= I7+C. 

Multiplying by M and putting Mdr=dt, the equation takes the simplified form 

i(P0 1 *+Q<i> l *)=M(U+C). 

We now represent the left-hand side by T, and the right by 17 S . If, as Liouville 
assumes, M (U +C)=F 1 (0)+F i (<p), the Lagrangian 0 equation becomes 
,. m dP dFAO) . 1 




0 , 


Hence by an easy integration $ P«, ! = p l («y+ a . Since = this leads to the 
same result as before. 

The transformation of the independent variable has been used by Liouville, 
vbl. xi., but the method has been ascribed to M. Darboux by M. Appell in Camptes 
Bendtts, 1892. 


EXAMPLES* 

f 1- Two weights of masses m and 2m respectively are connected by a string 
which passes over a smooth pulley of mass m. This pulley is suspended by a 
string passing over a smooth fixed pulley, and carrying a mass 4m at the other end. 
Prove that the mass 4m moves with an acceleration which is one twenty-third part 
of gravity. 

(* 2. A uniform rod of mass 8m and length 21 has its middle point fixed, and a 
mass m attaohed at one extremity. The rod when in a horizontal position is set 
rotating about a vertical axis through its oentre, with an angular velocity equal to 
sfingtl. Show that the heavy end of the rod will fall till the innli natin p 0 f the 
rod to the vertical» cos-' (•/»*+! - «), and will then rise again- 

* These examples are taken from the Examination Papers which have set 
in the University and in the Colleges, 
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v^a rod of length 2 1 is constrained to move on the surface of a hyperboloid of 
revolution of one sheet with its axis of symmetry vertical, so that the rod always 
lies along a generator. If the rod start from rest, show that 

r* - 2 ar'B' sin a + a?0’ 1 + sin 5 a (r ! + $ P) e' 1 + 2g cos a (r - r # l - 0, 

{a* + sin 5 o(r J + Jl J ){ 8'-ar 1 sina=0, 

where r is the distance measured along a generator from the centre of gravity to 
the principal cironlar section, 6 is the excentric angle of the point in which the 
generator meets this oircular'section, a is the radius of the circular section, and a 
is the inclination of the rod to the vertical. 

tf! A ring of mass m and radius b rolls inside a perfectly rough ring of mass SI 
and radius a, which is moveable about its centre in a vertical plane. If 8, <p be the 
angles turned through by the rings from their position of equilibrium, prove that 
aB + b<t>=:{a-h)yf/, SIa8"=mbif>", (2M + m) (a - 6) = - (Af + m) g sin \(i. 

» 5. If 1, in, n be the direction-cosines with respect to fixed axes of a rod moving 
in any manner in space, and if V be the potential energy, prove that 
1 / #1 dr\ 1/ d»a dV\ 

l \ Z dt 1 + dl )~m y dt J 4 dm)~nV dt* + dn/' 
where I is the moment of inertia of the rod about an axis through its centre per¬ 
pendicular to its length. See Art. 400. 


'-6. A particle of mass m moves in one plane, and its motion is referred to areal 
co-ordinates x, y, t. If 2 T be the vis viva, and V the potential energy expressed as 
a homogeneous function of the areal co-ordinates, prove that 
2T~ -m (a s y':' + b-z'x 1 + r*x'y’), 


,dV 


.dV 


ar 




m (b‘z" + cY') - 2 d ~ = m (c V' + a 1 z")-2 — =m {a?y" + 6V') - 2 ^ 


A heavy rod, whose length is 2a, slips down with its extremities in contact 
with a smooth horizontal floor and a smooth vertical wall; the rod not being 
initially in a plane perpendicular to the wall. If 6 be the inclination of the rod to 
the vertical, and f the inclination of the horizontal projection of the rod to the 
intersection of the planes, prove that 

^ dt 2 (°° 8 = Bot emc '} / (j yj (sin 8 cos - -j-, 

d* d- 

4 (sin 8 sin f) = tan ^ ^ (sin 8 cos f). 


8. A particle moves under the action of two oentres of repulsive force F and O 
tending from two fixed points, at a distance 2r from each other. Show that the 
Lagrangian equations of motion may be written in the form 


±<E 

dtdV d\~ F+0, 


d dr dr 

dt dt~ dn~*~ G ’ 


where X and n are the elliptic co-ordinates of the particle referred to the fixed 


points as foci, and 


2 T 

X» -> a = 


X'» 

; X s - c’ 


c'-fi*" 


9. If r, 8 be the polar co-ordinates of a particle of mass m whioh describes an 
orbit mder the action of a central force F ( ding to the pole, and u, v be the cor- 

u* r* 

responding momenta, prove that the Hamiltonian function is H=^ + j^j+fFdr. 

Thence deduce the Hamiltonian equations of motion u=mr', vsmrV', 
mr 2 (u'+F)=i?, v'=0. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Small Oscillations. 


Oscillations with One Degree of Freedom. 


432. When a system of bodies admits of only one independent 
motion and is making small oscillations about some mean position, 
or some mean state of motion, it is in general our object to reduce 
the equation of motion to the form 


dfx ~ dx . 

Mf + 2a T> +hx = c, 


where x is some small quantity which determines the position of 
the system at the time t. This reduction is effected by neglecting 
the square of the small quantity x. 


433. Meaning of the Term*. We suppose the equation to be obtained by 
writing down the equations of motion of all the particles, and then eliminating 
the reactions. Let us consider the case in which the system is displaced from a 
position of equilibrium. We represent the amount of displacement by some letter 
x such that, x being known, the position of every particle can be deduced from the 
geometrical conditions of the system. The displacement { of any particle m is 
therefore some function of x, and since the square of x is to be neglected in a 
small oscillation we have by Maclaurin’s theorem f = G + IIx, where O and H are 
some constants depending on the position of the particle in the system. The 
effective forces on m are (1) Hmx along the tangent to its arc of oscillation, and 
(2) a centrifugal force which has mi 3 in the numerator, and may therefore be 
neglected. The effective forces therefore contribute terms of the form x to the 
differential equation. 

The impressed forces on the Bystem are of three kinds. 

(1) The Bystem being displaced the forces of the system tend to bring it back 
to its position of equilibrium, if this position is stable. These forces are all 
functions of x, and since the square of z is neglected, they contribute terms of the 
form e-bx to the equation. The terms e-bx therefore represent the natural 
forces of restitution. 

(2) There may be some forces of resistance acting at special points of the 
system which depend on the velocities of the partioles. The velocity of any sueb 
partiole m will be some Auction of f, which, as before, may be taken equal to Hi. 
These resist a nces will therefore contribute terms of the form ax to the equation. 
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(8) We may have some email external forces which are functions of the time. 
We may. when they exist, represent them by a term f(t) on the right-hand side of 
the equation. 

We see that the effective forces and the three kinds of impressed forceB con¬ 
tribute different kinds of terms to the equation, and, since the products of these 
terms are to be neglected, each term comes exclusively from the source mentioned. 

We propose in the first instanoe to omit the external forces, and to consider the 
motion of a system acted on only by the forces of restitution and the foiceB of 
resistance. The oscillation produced by these two together iu called the natural 
or free vibration. The oscillations produced by the external forces are sometimes 
called forced vibrations , and will be considered under that heading in vol. u. 

434. Solution of the Equation. It. generally happens 
that a, 6, c are all constants, and in this ease we can completely 
determine the oscillation. By putting x = c/b + fe -ot , when 6 is not 
zero, we reduce the equation to the well-known form 

When b — a 1 is positive, let us, for the sake of brevity, put 
b — a?— n 2 . We then have 

x — | + Ae~ at sin (nt -f B), 

where A and B are two undetermined constants which depend on 
the initial conditions of the motion. The physical interpretation 
of this equation is not difficult. It represents an oscillatory 
motion. The central position about which the system oscillates 
is determined by x — c/6. The system passes through this central 
position whenever nt + B is a multiple of tr. We therefore infer 
that the interval between two successive passages through the 
central position is ir/n. To find the times at which the system 
comes momentarily to rest we put dx/dt = 0. This gives 
tan(nf + B) = v/a. 

The interval from one position of momentary rest to the next 
is also 7r/a. Measuring the time from any passage through the 
central position we have x = c/6 when t = 0 and therefore B = 0. 
The least negative root of the equation tan nt = nja (taken 
positively) gives the interval from any position of momentary 
rest to the central position, and the least positive root gives 
the interval from the central position to the next position of 
rest. The former is evidently greater and the latter less than 
vr/2n, the sum of the two being v/n. The extent of the 
oscillations on each side of the central position may be found 
by substituting the values of t given by this equation in 
the expression for x — c/b. Since these must occur at a 
constant interval equal to irfn, we see that the extent of the 
oscillation continually decreases, and that the successive arcs 
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on each side of the position of equilibrium form a geometrical 
progression whose common ratio is e~ mln . The quantity n is 
called the frequency of the oscillation. This very useful term has 
been introduced by Lord Rayleigh in his Theory of Sound. 

When 6 — a* is negative, we put b — a 1 = — v®. In this case 
the sine in the solution must be replaced by its exponential value, 

x=i + Ce ( ~ a+r>t + De i ~ a ~ r,t , 

0 

where G and D are two undetermined constants. The motion is 
now no longer oscillatory. If a and b are both positive, v is 
less than a, and in this case, whatever the initial conditions 
may be, x ultimately becomes equal to c/b, and the system con¬ 
tinually approaches the position determined by this value of x. 
The same thing occurs if v be greater than a, provided that the 
initial conditions are such that the coefficient of the exponential 
which has a positive index is zero. 

If b — a* = 0, the integral takes a different form, and we have 
x = ~ + (Et + F) er at , 

where E and F are two undetermined constants. If a be positive, 
the system continually approaches the position given by bx = c. 

435. When the value of x as given by these equations becomes 
large, the terms depending on a? which have been neglected in 
forming the equation may also become great. It is possible that 
these terms may alter the whole character of the motion. In 
such cases the equilibrium, or the undisturbed motion of the 
system as the case may be, is called unstable, and these equations 
can represent only the nature of the motion with which the system 
begins to move from its undisturbed state. 

4S6. Ex. 1. Find the ultimate value of x when we have initially 

g=- (a + „) (*-£). 

i cPx 

l- Ex. 2. Show that the complete integral of + 2a — + bx =/ (t) is 

x=e~ m SU ^ 7lf + x 0 (cos nt + “ sinntj| ^ JV 0(, -<'>sinn (t- t‘)f(t’)df, 

where i c are the values of x and x when t=- 0. [Hath. Tripos, 1876.] 

437. It will be often found advantageous to trace the motion 
of the system by a figure. Let equal increments of the abscissa 
of a point P represent on any scale equal increments of the time, 
and let the ordinate represent the deviation of the co-ordinate x 
from its mean value. Then the curve traced out by the repre¬ 
sentative point P will exhibit to the eye the whole motion of the 
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system. In the case in which a and b — a a are both positive the 
curve takes the form here represented. 



The dotted lines correspond to the ordinate ± Ae~ al . The 
representative point P oscillates between these, and its path 
alternately touches each of them. In just the same way we may 
trace the representative curve for other values of a and b. 

The most important case in dynamics is that in which a = 0. 
The motion is then given by 

x — ^ = A sin ( s/bt + B). 

The representative curve is then the curve of sines. In this 
case the oscillation is usually called harmonic. 


438. Ex. 1. A system oscillates about a mean position, and its deviation is 
measured by x. If x 0 and j„ be tbe initial values of x and x, show that the 

system will never deviate from its mean position by so much as 5 j ^ 


if b be greater than a 9 . 

Ex. 2. A system oscillates about a position of equilibrium. It is required to 
find by observations on its motion the numerical valueB of a, b, c. 


Equations to find the constants may be constructed by measuring x at 
different times, but some measurements can be made more easily than others. 
For example, the values of x when the system comes momentarily to rest can be 
oonveniently observed, because the system is then moving slowly, and a measure¬ 
ment at a time slightly wrong will oause an error only of the seeond order, 
while the values of t at such times cannot be oonveniently observed, because, 
owing to the slowness of the motion, it is difficult to determine the precise moment 
at which x vanishes. 


If three successive values of x thus found be x, t .r», x s , the ratio of the two 
suooessive arcs x,-Xj and x s - x a is a known funotion of a and b, and one equation 
can thas be formed to find the constant If the position of equilibrium is 
unknown, we may form a second equation from the fact that the three arcs 

*i “ |» *a ~ £ > *i -1 also form a geometrical progression. In this way we find ^, 
which is the value of x corresponding to the position of equilibrium, and also a/n. 
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The position of equilibrium being known, the interval between two successive 
passages of the system through it can be conveniently observed. This is also a 
known funotion of a and b, and thus a third equation may be formed. 

Ex. 3. A body performs rectilinear vibrations in a medium whose resistance is 
proportional to the velocity, under the action of an attractive force tending towards 
a fixed centre and proportional to the distanoe therefrom. If the observed period 
of vibration is T, and the oo-ordinates of the extremities of three consecutive Bemi- 
vibrations are p, q, r, prove that the co-ordinate of the position of equilibrium, and 
the time of vibration if there were no resistance are respectively 

' J^and T {l + l (log^)} 4 - [Math. Tripos, 1870.] 

First Method of forming the Equations of Motion. 

439. When the system under consideration is a single body 
there is a simple method of forming the equation of motion which 
is sometimes of great use. 

Let the motion be in two dimensions. 

It has been shown in Art. 205, that if we neglect the squares 
of small quantities we may take moments about the instantaneous 
centre as a fixed centre. Usually the unknown reactions will be 
such that their lines of action will pass through this point, their 
moments will then be zero, and thus we shall have an equation 
containing only known quantities. 

Since the body is supposed to be turning about the instan¬ 
taneous centre as a point fixed for the moment, the direction of 
motion of any point of the body is perpendicular to the straight 
line joining it to the centre. Conversely, when the directions of 
motion of two points of the body are known, the position of the 
instantaneous centre can be found. For if we draw perpendiculars 
at these points to their directions of motion, the perpendiculars 
must meet in the instantaneous centre of rotation. 

The equation may, in general, be reduced to the form 
d?6 _ /moment of impressed forces about\ 
dt* \ the instantaneous centre / ’ 
where 6 is the angle some straight line fixed in the body makes 
with a fixed line in .space. In this formula Mk % is the moment 
of inertia of the body about the instantaneous centre, and since 

d?6 

the left-hand side of the equation contains the small factor 

we may here suppose the instantaneous centre to have its mean 
or undisturbed position. On the right-hand side there is no small 
factor, and we must therefore be careful either to take the moment 
of the forces about the instantaneous centre in its disturbed position, 
or to include the moment of any unknown reaction which passes 
through the instantaneous centre. 
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Ex. If a body with only one independent motion can be in equilibrium in 
the same position under two different systems of forces, and if L lt L„ are the 
lengths of the simple equivalent pendulums for these systems acting separately, 
then the length L of the equivalent pendulum when they aot together is given by 


1 _ 1_ i_ 
L~Lj + L/ 


440. Ex. 1. A homogetwmu hemtspheie performs small oeciUatiOM* ona perfectly 
rough horizontal plane: find the motion. 

Let C be the centre, G the centre oi giavity of 
the hemisphere, N the point of contact with the 
rough plane. Let the radius= a, CG=c, 

6= L NCG 

Here the point N is tbe centre of mstan 
taneous rotation, because, the plane being per 
fectly rough, sufficient friction is called into play 
to keep N at rest. Hence taking moments about Y 
(ft 2 + GA 2 ) 6= -qc. sin » 

Since we can put GS=a - c in the small terms, this reduces to 
{l a + (a-c) i }S + yc. 0=0. 

v eg 



Therefore the time of a small oscillation is 2a-, 


It is clear that i- 1 -t-t s =8q. of rad. of gyration about C= , a 2 , and that c= a. 

o 8 


If the plane had been smooth, M would have been on the instantaneous axis, 
GM being the perpendicular on CN. For the motion of N is m a horizontal 
direction, because the sphere remains in contact with the plane, and the motion 
of G is vertical by Art. 79. Hence the two perpendiculars G V, Nil/ meet on the 
instantaneous axis. By reasoning similar to the above the time is found to 
be 2ir *Jk a lcg 

Ev. 2. Two ciicular Tings, each of radius a, aie firmly jointed together at one 
point so that their planes make an angle 2a with one another, and are placed on a 
perfectly rough horizontal plane. Show that the leng»n of the simple equivalent 
pendulum is Ja(l + 3cos-a) cob a cosec J a [Math. Tripos.] 


441. Oscillations of Cylinders. A cylindrical surface of 
any form rests in stable equilibrium under gravity on another 

S erfectly rough cylindrical surface, the axes of the cylinders being 
orizontal and parallel A small disturbance being given to the 
upper surface, find the time of a small oscillation. 

Let BAP, B'A'P be the sections of the cylinders perpendicular 
to their axes. Let OA, CA' be noimals at those points A, A' 
which before disturbance were in contact, and let a be the angle 
made by AO with the vertical. Let OPC be the common normal 
at the time t. Let 0 be the centre of gravity of the moving body, 
thensbefore disturbance A'O was v ..tical. Let A'O = r. 

Now we have only to determine the time of oscillation when 
the motion decreases without limit. Hence the arcs AP, A'P will 
be ultimately zero, and therefore C and 0 may be taken as the 
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centres of curvature of AP, A'P. Let p - OA, p = CA\ and let 
the angles AOP, A'GP be denoted by <j>, <f> respectively. 

Let 6 be the angle turned round by the body in moving from 

the position of equilibrium 
into the position B'A'P. 
Then, since before disturb¬ 
ance A'C and A 0 were in 
the sam e straight line, we 
have 8 = £ CDE =<£ + <£', 
where GA' meets OAE in 
D. Also, since one body 
rolls on the other, the arc 
AP=axcA’P, .‘.p<f> — p'<l>', 

... (k — f e. 

P + P 

Again, in order to take 
moments about P, we re¬ 
quire the horizontal dis¬ 
tance of G from P; this 
may be found by projecting 
the broken line PA' + A'G on the horizontal. The projection of 
PA'—PA' cos (a.+ 6) —p<f> cos a when we neglect the squares of 
small quantities. The projection of A'G is rO. Thus the hori¬ 
zontal distance required is cos a — rj 9. 

If k be the radius of gyration about the centre of gravity, the 
equation of motion is 

<* + 0At) S = -9 9 (p+p' cosa “ r )- 

If L be the length of the simple equivalent pendulum, we 
have k* + r 3 _ pp' 

L p + p' 

442. Circle of Stability. Along the common normal at 

the point of contact A of the two 
cylindrical surfaces measure a length 

AS = 8, where - = - + \ , and de- 

spp 

scribe a circle on AS as diameter. 
Let A G, produced if necessary, cut 
this circle in N. Then 


cos a —r. 


r 



GN = s cos a — r, ^ 

the positive direction being from W 
towards XN The length L of the 
simple equivalent pendulum is given 
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by the formula 

L . ON = sq. of rad. of gyration about A. 

It is clear from this formula, that if 0* lie without the circle 
and above the tangent at A, L is negative and the equilibrium 
is unstable, if within, L is positive and the equilibrium is stable. 
This circle is called the circle of stability. 

This rule will be found very convenient to determine not only 
the condition of stability of a heavy cylinder resting in equilibrium 
on one side of a rough fixed cylinder, but also to determine the 
time of oscillation when the equilibrium is disturbed An ex¬ 
tension of the rule to cases of rough cones and other surfaces will 
be given further on. 

443. It may be noticed that the preceding result is per¬ 
fectly general and may be used in all cases in which the locus of 
the instantaneous axis is known. Thus p is the radius of curva¬ 
ture of the locus in the body, p that of the locus in space, and a 
the inclination of its tangent to the horizon. 

If dx be the horizontal displacement of the instantaneous 
centre produced by a rotation dO of the body, the equation to 
find the length of the simple equivalent pendulum of a body 
oscillating under gravity may be written 

P + r* dx 

~~L Te~ r ' 

This follows at once from the reasoning in Art. 441. It may 
also be easily seen that the diameter of the circle of stability is 
equal to the ratio of the velocity in space of the instantaneous axis 
to the angular velocity of the body. 

Ex. 1. A homogeneous sphere makes small osoillations inside a fixed sphere so 
that its centre moves in a vertical plane. If the rough .ess be sufficient to prevent 
all sliding, prove that the length of the equivalent pendulum is seven-fifths of the 
difference of the radii. If the spheres were smooth the length of the equivalent 
pendulum would be equal to the difference of the radii. 

Ex. 2. A homogeneous hemisphere being placed on a rough fixed plane, which 
is inclined to the horizon at an angle sin -1 1 s /2, makes small oscillations in a 
vertical plane. Show that, if a is the radius of the hemisphere, the length of the 
equivalent pendulum is (92 - S v /14) a. 


* Let R be the radius of ourvature of the path traced out by Q as the one 

AG* 

cylinder rolls on the other, then we know that , and that all points with¬ 

out the circle described on AS cb diameter are describing curves whose concavity 
is turned towards A, while those within* .9 cirole are describing curves whose 
convexity is turned towards A. It is then dear that the equilibrium is stable, 
unstable, or neutral, according as the centre of gravity lies within, without, or on 
the circumference of the cirole. 
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444. II the body be acted on by any force which passes through the centre of 
gravity, the results most be slightly modified. Just as before, the foroe in equi¬ 
librium must act along the straight line joining the centre of gravity G to the 
instantaneous centre A. When the body is displaced, the foroe cuts its former 
line of action in some point F, which we shall assume to be known. Let AF=f, 
taking / positive when G and F are on opposite sides of the locus of the instan¬ 
taneous centre. Then it may be shown by similar reasoning, that the length L of 
the simple equivalent pendulum under this force, supposed constant and equal 

to gravity, is given by —.— = - cos a - -f- , where a is the angle the 

p + p J + T 

direction of the foroe makes with the normal to the path of the instantaneous 
centre. 

If we measure along the line AG a length AG' so that — + -r-=,, then the 

k a + r 3 

expression for L takes the form —— = G'N. The equilibrium is therefore stable 

L 

or unstable according as G' lies within ox without the circle of stability. 

445. Oscillations of a body resting on two corves. Two points A, li of 
a body are constrained to describe given curves, and the body is in equilibrium under 
the action of gravity. A small disturbance being given, find the time of an oscillation. 

Let C,D be the centres of curvature of the given curves at the two points A, B. 

Let A C, BD meet in O. Let 
G be the centre of gravity 
of the body, GE a perpen¬ 
dicular on AB. Then in 
the position of equilibrium 
Off is vertical. Let i, j be 
the angles which CA, BD 
make with the vertical, and 
let a be the angle AOB. 
Let A', B', G', E' denote the 
■ positions into which A, B, 
G, E are moved when the 
body is turned through an 
angle 6, and let O' be the 
point of intersection of the 
normals at A', B'. Let 
ACA'=<j>, BDB' = <p'. Since 
the body may be brought 
from the position AB into 
the position A'B' by turn- 
CA <6 BD d» f 

ing it about 0 through an angle 9, we have -q-j = Q 'jf =0. Also GO' is 

ultimately perpendicular to OG, and we have GG'=OG .9. Also let x, y be the 
projections of Off on the horizontal and vertical through 0. Then by projections 
x oos j+y sinj = distance of O' from OD = OD. <f>', 
xoosi-ysin i = distance of 0' from OC=OC.0; 

OD . sin i . tp'+OC . sinj . <p 

X-- . — .■ ■ ■ . 

am a 
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Nov, taking moments about O' as the centre of instantaneous rotation, ve have 


(*»+OG»)^=-g.(GG'+x) 


OG + 


OD . O B sin i OC . OA sin j 


+ — 


D- 


BI) sin a " CA sm a ) 

where k is the radius of gyration about the centre of gravity. 

Hence, if L be the length of the simple equivalent pendulum, ve have 


k 2 +oe a 


_ __ OD . OB sin i 
L + ~BD am a 


i Op. OA sin j 
" AC sin a’ 


If the given curves, on which the points A , B arc constrained to move, be 

straight lines, the centres of curvature C and D are at infinity in this case, we 

01) , OC , ... . 

may put g = -1, —-1, and the expression becomes 


OB.”'-04. 

L am a 


= 0G-20F t 


stn j 
Bin a * 

If OA and OB be at right angles, this takes the simple form 
k 2 + OG 2 
L 

where F is the projection on OG of the middle point of All. 

* Ex. 1. A heavy rod ACB rests in equilibrium in a horizontal position within a 
surface of revolution whose axis is vertical. Let 2 a be the length of the rod, 
p the radius of curvature of the generating curve at either extremity of the rod, i 
the inclination of this radius of curvature to the vertical. Prove that, if the rod be 
slightly disturbed, so that it makes small oscillations in a vertical plane, the length 
t ap sin’ i cos i (1 ■+■ 3 cot* i) 

3 (a-p sin’ f) 


of the equivalent pendulum is 


Ex. 2. The extremities of a uniform heavy rod of length 2c slide on a smooth 
wire in the form of a parabola, whose axis is vertical, and whose latus rectum is 
equal to 4a. If the rod be slightly displaced from its position of stable equilibrium, 

2ac 2ae s +12a 3 

prove that the length of the equivalent pendulum is , or — ^ , 

according as the length of the rod is greater or less than the latus rectum of the 
parabola. 


In the first case the rod in Us stable position of equilibrium passes through the 
toous and is inclined to the horizon. In the second case the rod is horizontal. 
When the length of the rod is equal to the latus rectum the oscillation is not tauto- 
chronous, see Art. 460. If the rod Btart from rest at a small inclination a to the 


horizon, it will beoome horizontal after a time ^ j j (1 - dip. The first 


of this question was set in a Cains Coll, paper. 


Ex. 3. The extremities of a rod of length 2a slide upon two smooth wires, 
whioh form the upper sides of a square whose diagonal is vertical, prove that 
the length of the equivalent pendulum is |r [Math. Tripos.] 

446. Oscillation whoa path of centra of gravity la known. A body oacillate* 
about a position of equilibrium under the action of gravity, the radiut of curvature 
of the path of the centre of gravity being known, find the time of an oscillation. 

R. D. 23 
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Let A be the position of the oentre of gravity of the body when it ia in its 
position of equilibrium, 0 the position of the oentre of gravity at the time t. Then 
since in equilibrium the altitude of the oentre of gravity is a 
maximum or minimum, the tangent at A to the curve AO is 
horizontal. Let the normal GC to the ourve at G meet the normal 
at A in C. Then, when the oscillation becomes indefinitely small, 
C is the centre of curvature of the curve at A. Let AG—a, the 
angle ACG=\f/, and let R be the radius of curvature of the curve 
at A. 

Let 6 be the angle turned round by the body in moving from 
the position of equilibrium into the position in which the centre 
of gravity is at 6; then d9/dt is the angular velocity of the body. 
Since G is moving along the tangent at G, the centre of instan- 
taneous rotation lies in the normal GC, at such a point O that 



. de 


ds 


O 6i= ,el.of 6 =~ .-.GO-* 


Let Mk 1 be the moment of inertia of the body about its centre of gravity, then 
taking moments about 0, we have 

(fc*+OG 2 )^= -g.OG sin 


Ultimately, when the angle 6 is indefinitely small, t — "VT < 

U (iu 03 tttr XI 

and the length of the simple equivalent pendulum is L — ^1+ -R. 


447. Oscillations found by Via Viva. When the system of bodies in motion 
admits of only one independent motion, the time of a small oscillation may 
frequently be deduced from the equation of vis viva. This equation is one of the 
second order of Bmall quantities, and in forming the equation it is thus necessary 
to take into account small quantities of that order. This sometimes involves 
rather troublesome considerations. On the other hand, the equation is free from 
all the unknown reactions, and we thus frequently save much elimination. 

The method of proceeding will be made clear by the following example, by 
which a comparison may be made with the method of the last article. 

The motion of a body in apace of two dimention* it given by the co-ordinatet x, y 
of itt centre of gravity, and the angle 6 which any fixed line in the body maket with 
a line fixed in tpace. The body being in equilibrium under the action of gravity, it it 
required to find the time of a email oscillation. 

Since the body is capable of only one independent motion, we may express (x, y) 
as functions of 0, thus x=F(6), y—f(0). 

Let Mk l be the moment of inertia of the body about an axis through its centre of 
gravity, then the equation of vis viva beoomes x* + y’ i +k , & l =C ~2gy, where C is 
an arbitrary constant. 

Let a be the value of 6 when the body is in the position of equilibrium, and 
suppose that, at the time t, 6=a + <)>- Then, by Maclaurin’s theorem, 

y=yo+yo'*+iy»V+-» 
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where y 0 ', y 0 " are the values of ~ 9 , ^ when 6=a. But in the position of equih 

bnum y is a maximum or minimum, i/ 0 '=0 Hence the equation of vis viva 
becomes (i 0 ' J + <t? — C-gy 0 where x 0 is the value of dx/d6 when 8=a, dii 
ferentiatmg we get {x„ 12 +K*) <p= -gy 0 ' </> 

If L be the length of the simple equivalent pendulum, we have 


l-HZ) • 


where for 6 we are to write its value a after the differentiations have been effected 
It is not difficult to see that the geometrical meaning of this result is the same as 
that given in the last article 

This analytical result was given by Mr Holditch, in the eighth volume of the 
Cambridge lramactioru It is a convenient formula when the motion of the 
oscillating body is known with reference to its centre of gravity 

Ex 1 The lower extremity of a heavy uniform beam of length a slides on 
a weightless mcxtensible string of length 2a, whose extremities are attached to two 
hxed points in the same horizontal line, and the upper extremity slides on a vertical 
rod which bisects the line joining the two fixed points Piove that the only position 
of equilibrium is vertical, and that the time of a small oscillation about this position 

is , ,, , where 2 J(a -l/ 2 ) is the distance between the two fixed points 

\/[d<)r (2b - a)} 

[Math Tripos ] 

The lower extremity of the rod may be regarded as mov ing m a circle of radius 
iC/b Express the co oidinates (j »/) of the middle point m terms of the angle 0 
which the rod makes with tlic vertical The result follows by the principle of 


Ex 2 The extremities of a rod slidt on the cucumference of a three cusped 
hypocycloid whose plane is vertical rhe radius of the circumscribing circle is ia, 
and one of the cusps is at the highest point oi the circle Prove that the length ot 
the equivalent pendulum is J a [Math T 1872] 

First prove that m this hypocycloid the rod as it slides with its two ends on the 
side branches BE, T>F always touches the lowest bran i BP Its middle point Jl 
describes a circle with centre U, and radius a If hOB—<p, the angle which the rod 
makes with the tangent at the cusp L is J <p Th( result then follows by using the 
principle of vis viva 


448 Momenta about the Instantaneous Axis. When a 
body moves in space with one independent motion theie is not ui 
general .in instantaneous a\is It has, howevci, been proved in 
Ait 225 that the moment may alwajs be reduced to a rotation 
about some cential axis and a tianslation along that axis 

Let I be the moment ot inertia oi t he bod> about the instan¬ 
taneous cential axis fl the angular velocity about it, V the v t loeity 
of translation along it, M the mass ot the body, then b) the pnu- 
ciple^of vis viva ^ I SI- + \MV- =- 1T +C, where U is the foice- 
tunction, and C some constant Differentiating we get 

dSl 1 dl .VdV_dU 
1 dt + 2 1 dt SI dt ~~ Sldt ’ 


23—2 
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Let L be the moment of the impressed forces about the in¬ 
stantaneous central axis, then L = by Art. 340. 


Let p be the pitch of the screw-motion of the body, then 
V=p£l. The equation of motion therefore becomes 

If the body be performing small oscillations about a position of 
equilibrium, we may reject the second and third terms, and the 
equation becomes ^ ^ 

dt 

If there be an instantaneous axis, p — 0, and we see that we 
may take moments about the instantaneous axis exactly as if it 
were fixed in space and in the body. 


Second Method of forming the Equations of Motion. 

449. Let the general equations of motion of all the bodies be 
formed. If the position about which the system oscillates be 
known, some of the quantities involved will be small. The squares 
and higher powers of these may be neglected, and all the equations 
will become linear. If the unknown reactions be then eliminated 
the resulting equations may be easily solved. 

If the position about which the system oscillates be unknown, 
it is not necessary to solve the statical problem first. We may by 
one process determine the positions of rest, ascertain whether they 
are stable or not, and find the time of oscillation. The method of 
proceeding will be best explained by an example. 


450. Ex. The ends of a uniform heavy rod AB of length 21 
are constrained to move, the one along a horizontal line Ox, and the 
other along a vertical line Oy. If the whole system turn round Oy 
with a uniform angular velocity w, it is required to find the posi¬ 
tions of equilibrium and the time of a small oscillation. 

Let x, y be the co-ordinates of 0 the middle point of the 
rod, 6 the angle OAB which the rod 
makes with Ox. Let R, R' be the re¬ 
actions at A and B resolved in the 
plane xOy. Let the mass of a unit 
of length be taken as the unit of mass. 

The accelerations of any element 
dr of the rod whose co-ordinates are 

(f, y) are ^ parallel to Ox, 



d*r] 


perpendicular to the plane xOy, and parallel to Oy. 
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As it will not be necessary to take moments about Ox, Oy, or 
to resolve perpendicular to the plane xOy, the second acceleration 
will not be required. The resultants of the effective forces %dr 
and tjdr, taken throughout the body, are 2 lx and 2 ly acting 
at G, and a couple 2tending to turn the body round G. The 
resultants of the effective forces to*l-dr taken throughout the bodv 

are a single force acting at G = I o> a (x + r cos 0) dr — eo*x 21, and a 

r+i i? 

couple * round G = I to 1 (x + r cos 0) r%mddr= to-.21 — sin 0 cos 0, 
J -i 4 

the distance r being measured from G towards A. 

Then we have, by resolving along Ox, Oy, and by taking 
moments about G, the dynamical equations 

2lx=-R'+to 2 a .2* \ 


2 ly = -R +g . 21 
2llc 2 0 = Rx —R'y — to* 21 ^sm^cos 0 

U 


P 


.( 1 ). 


We have also the geometrical equations 

x = l cos 0, y — l sin 0 .. .(2) 

Eliminating R, R\ from the equations (1), we get 

xy — yx + k?6 = gx — to-ay — \to-l- sm 0 cos 0. . .(3). 

To find the position of rest We observe that if the lod were 
placed at rest in that position it v\ ould alw iy s remain there, and 
that therefore -r = 0, y = 0, 0 — 0 These giv e 

f (x, y, 0) — gx — oAxy — $<o*l- sm 0 cos 0 = 0 .(4). 

Joining this to equations (2), we get 0 = ^, or sin 0 = 

and thus the positions of equilibrium are found. Let any one of 
these positions be represented by 0 = a, r = a, y = b , 

To find the motion of oscillation Let x = a + u', y—b + y, 
6 = a 4 O', where x\ y’, & are all small quantities, then we must 
substitute these values in equation (3) On the left-hand side, 
since x, y, 6, are all small, we have simply to write a, b, a, for 
x, y, 0 On the nght-hand side the substitution should be made 
by Taylor’s Theorem, thus 

/<„+«', i+y..+0-^+f ✓+£«'. 


* If a body in one plane be turning about an axis m its own plane with an 
angular velocity w, a general expression can be found for the lesultants of the 
centrifugal forces on all the elements of t 1 " body. Take the centre of gravity G as 
origin and the axis of y parallel to the fixed axis. Let c be the distance of G from 
the axis of rotation. Then all the oentnfugal forces are equivalent to a single 
resultant force at G = Jw a (e + x) dm = u 1 . Me, since x = 0, 

and a single resultant oonple =}« s (e+*) ydm=u 3 jxydm, since y= 0. 
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i a + - to H 1 cos 2a j & = 0. 


We know that the first term f(a, b, a) = 0, because this is the 
very equation (4) from which a, b, a were found 

ay' — bit' + k?6' — (g — a‘b) x' — aPay — J coH 2 cos 2a. 0'. 

But, by putting 0 = a + & in equations (2), we got by Taylor’s 
Theorem x' = — l sin a . ff, r/ =*l cos a. O'. Hence the equation to 
determine the motion is 

( f+fc2 ) dT + ( 5isin< 4 

Now, if gl sin a + for 1 #* cos 2a = n be positive when either of the 
two values of a is substituted, the corresponding position o f eqn i- 

Jl% + £2 

librium is stable, and the time of a small oscillation is 2 v a/ —- . 

If n be negative the equilibrium is unstable, and there can be 
no oscillation. If to 2 > fig/41, there are two positions of equilibrium 
of the rod. It will be found by substitution that the position in 
which the rod is inclined to the vertical is stable, and the other 
position unstable. If <o- < fig/41 the only position in which the rod 
can rest is vertical, and this position is stable. 

If n — 0, the body is in a position of neutral equilibrium. To 
determine the small oscillations we must retain terms of an order 
higher than the first. By a known transformation wc have 

xij-yit^^H). 

Hence the left-hand side of equation (3) becomes (l- + k 2 ) 0. 
The right-hand side becomes by Taylor's Theorem 

d 2 f , 2 . , \ 6'- „ 

^ [a l cos a — - a>-l 2 sm 2a J % + &c. 

When ii — 0, we have a =£ 7 r and &>-’ = 3rjr/4Z. Making the 
necessary substitutions, the terms of the second order vanish, and 
the equation of motion becomes 

P+v> d Z— l $»-- 

Since the lowest power of O' on the right-hand side is odd, 
and its coefficient negative, the equilibrium is stable for a displace¬ 
ment on either side of the position of equilibrium. Let a be the 
initial value of 6', then the time T of reaching the position of 
equilibrium is /4 (l 2 + k 2 j [* dOf 

^~ V gl Jo Va 4 — 0'* ’ 

T = / 4 _£ s +* 3 ) r.j* 1 

V gl ' J0 */l — <f>* a 

Hence the time of reaching the position of equilibrium varies 
inversely as the arc. When the initial displacement is indefi¬ 
nitely small, the time becomes infinite. 


put & = a<f>, then 
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This definite integral may be otherwise expressed m terms of the Gamma 
function. It may be easily shown that / Put d>*=x. 

451. This problem might have been easily solved by the 
first method. For, if the two perpendiculars to Ox, Oy at A and 
B meet in N, N is the instantaneous axis. Taking moments 
about N, wc have the equation 

/ +i (Jnp 

or (l + r) 2 sin 0 cos 0 ^ 

= gl cos 6 — JZW sm 6 cos 0. 

If we represent the right-hand side of this equation by f(0), 
the position of equilibrium can be found from the equation/(a)=0 
and the time of oscillation from the equation 

+ = ff. 

da 


432. Ex. I. If the mass of the tod AH is M, show that the magnitude of the 
couple which constrains the system to turn round Oy with uniform angular velocity 

is M ^ a ~ sm 20. Would the magnitude of this couple be altered if Ox or Oy 
o dt 

had any mass’ 


Ex. 2. The upper extremity of a uniform beam of length 21 is constrained to 
slide on a smooth horizontal rod without inertia, and the lower along a smooth 
veitical rod, through the upper extremity of which the horizontal rod passes; the 
system rotates fieely about the vertical rod, piove that if a be the inclination of the 
beam to the vertical when in a position of relative equilibrium, the angular velocity 
of the system will be (3y sec a/41)*, and, if the beam be slightly displaced from this 
position, show that it will make a small oscillation m the time 


47T 



a -f 3 cob a) 


s 


[Coll. Exam.] 


In the example in the text the system iB constrained to turn round the vertical 
with uniform angular velocity, but in this example the system rotates freely. The 
angular velocity about the vertical is therefore not constant, and its small variations 
must be found by the pnnciple oi angular momentum. 


Lagrange's Method of forming the Equations of Motion. 

453. Advantages of the Method. We now propose to 
state Lagrange’s method of foi imng the equations of motion. This 
method has several advantages. It gives us the equations of 
motion free from all reactions, and is therefore specially useful 
wljen we have to consider the motions of several bodies connected 
together. It also gives us a larger choice of quantities which we may 
take as co-ordinates. Again, as soon as we have written down the 
Lagrangian function we may deduce from this one function all the 
equations of motion, instead of deriving each from a separate 
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principle. On the other hand, this function must be calculated so 
as to include the squares of the small quantities. Now in small 
oscillations we retain only the first powers of the small quantities, 
so that, when only a few equations are wanted, it is often more 
convenient to obtain these by resolving and taking moments. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the method is best adapted to 
oscillations which have more than one degree of freedom. For 
this reason we shall here only state the general mode of forming 
the equations of motion, so that we may be able to apply 
the method to the solution of problems. But we shall postpone 
the general discussion of Lagrange’s determinant to the second 
part of this work. 

454. The object of Lagrange’s method is to determine the 
oscillations of a system about a position of equilibrium. It does 
not apply to oscillations about a state of steady motion. For 
example, if a heavy particle were suspended by a string from a 
fixed point, the string is vertical when the system is in equi¬ 
librium, and the oscillations about this position could be found 
by Lagrange’s method. If however the particle were made to 
describe a horizontal circle, as in the conical pendulum, the 
oscillations about the circular steady motion could not be found 
by this method. In the same way when a hoop rolls on the 
ground in a vertical plane, it may make small oscillations from 
one side to the other of the plane. These oscillations cannot be 
found by Lagrange’s method. A method of investigating the 
oscillations of a system about a state of steady motion will be 
given in the next volume. 

We shall assume, for the present, that the forces which act on 
the system have a force function. Wc shall also assume that the 
geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, and do 
not contain any differential coefficient with regard to the time. 

In Lagrange’s method it is essential that the co-ordinates 
chosen should be such small quantities that we may reject all 
powers of them except the lowest which occur. They should 

g enerally be so chosen that they vanish in the position of equili- 
rium. But with this restriction they may be any whatever. Let 
us represent them by the letters 0, <f>, &c. Then if the system 
oscillate about the position of equilibrium, these quantities will be 
small throughout the motion. Let n be the number of these 
co-ordinates. 

As before, let accents denote differential coefficients with 
regard to the time. 

Let 2 T be the vis viva of the system when disturbed from its 
position of equilibrium, then as in Art. 396 we may express T as 
a homogeneous quadratic function of O', </>', &c. of the form 

23T= AJT' + ZAjr# + A,^>' S +&c.(1). 
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Here the coefficients A u &c. are all functions of 6, <f>, &c. and we 
may suppose them expanded in a series of some powers of these 
co-ordinates. If the oscillations are so small that we may reject 
all powers of the small quantities except the lowest which occur, 
we may reject all except the constant terms of these series. We 
shall therefore regard the coefficients A n &c. as constants. 

Let U be the force function of the Hystem when disturbed from 
the position of equilibrium. Then we may also expand U in a 
series of powers of 6, <f>, &c. 

Let this expansion be 

2 17= 2 Uq + 2.Z?i0 + 2B s <f> + &c. + Hud* + 2 Bi 2 0>p I- &c... .(2). 

Here U 0 is a constant, which is evidently the value of U 
when 0, tf), &c. are all zero. It is necessary for the success of 
Lagrange’s method that both these expansions should be possible. 
In the position of equilibrium, we must have, by the principle 

of virtual work, ^^=0, < -y[= 0, &c. = 0 (see also Art. 340). If 
(iff a<p 

the co-ordinates chosen are such that they vanish in the position 
of equilibrium, it immediately follows that K, = 0, B t = 0, &c. = 0. 
If the co-ordinates have not been so chosen they must yet 
vanish for some position of the system close to the position of 
equilibrium. The differential coefficients of U, i.e. B lt B. 2 , &c., are 
therefore necessarily small. The terms B,0, B<f>, &c. are thus of 
the second order of small quantities and the quadratic terms of U 
cannot be neglected in comparison with them. 

We may also notice that the equilibrium values of 0, <f>, &c. 
may be found beforehand by equating to zero the several first 
differential coefficients of u. But this is generally unnecessary, as 
these values of 0, <f>, &c. will appear in the sequel (see also 
Art. 449). 

We have now to substitute the expanded values of T and U 
in the n Lagrange’s equations 

d dT dT _dU ^ 

did0'~dd~d0 . K ’ 

with similar equations for </>, yjr, &c. Since the expression for T 
does not contain 9, <f>, &c., we have 

dT „ dT _ . 
dd~°’ d<[> ~°’ ^ 5C ‘ 

The n equations (3) therefore become 

A n 6" + A ia <j>" + ... = Bi + BuO + Bitff) +...) 

» And" + A^tf)" + ... = t 7 *. + B u 6 + B K <f> + ... r.(^)- 

&c. = &c. J 

These are Lagrange’s equations to determine the small oscillations 
of any system about a positionof equilibrium. 
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455. Method of Solution. We have now to solve these 
equations. We notice that they are all linear, and that therefore 
8, &c. are properly represented by a series of exponentials of the 

form Me#. But, as we are seeking an oscillatory motion, it is 
more convenient to replace these exponentials by the correspond¬ 
ing trigonometrical expressions. Since the equations do not 
contain any differential coefficients of the first order, it will be 
found possible, on making the trial, to satisfy them by means of 
the following assumption. 

8 = a + M 1 sin (p,f + e x ) + M 2 sin (p. 2 t + e 2 ) + &c.'| 

<f>= ft + Wj sin (p x t + €j) + W a sin (p 2 t + e a ) + &c. >.. .(5). • 

&c. = &c. J 

Taking the trigonometrical terms separately, they may be written 
in the typical form 

8 = M sin (pt + e), = N sin (pt + e), &c. = &c. 

If we now substitute these in equations (4) we have 
(A n jp + B n ) M + (Aup 1 + B a ) N+&,c. = 01 

(A u p l + B 12 ) M + (A a p i + B._p N + &c = 01.(G). 

&c. &c. = OJ 

Eliminating M, N, &c. we have the determinantal equation 

A 11 p l + B n , A a p->rB u , &c. =0.(7). 

A n p s + B 12 , A^p 2 + B. ai &c. I 
&c. &c. &c. 

This determinant, it will be observed, is symmetrical about the 
leading diagonal. If there be n co-ordinates, it is an equation of 
the nr degree to find p 1 . It will be shown in the second part of 
this work that all the values of p 2 are real. 

Taking any root positive or negative, the equations (6) 
determine the ratios of N, P, &c. to M, and we notice that these 
ratios also are all real. If ail the roots of the determinantal 
equation are positive, the equations (5) give the whole motion, 
with 2n arbitrary constants, viz. M u AT,, ... M n and €j, e 2 , ...€„. 
These have to be determined by the initial values of 8, if), &c., ff, 
<f>', &c. If any root of the determinantal equation is negative, the 
corresponding sine will resume its exponential form, the coefficient 
being rationalized by giving the coefficient M an imaginary form. 
In this case there is no oscillation about the position of equili¬ 
brium. The position is then said to be unstable. 

It may be noticed that for every positive value of p* given by 
the equation (7) there are two equal values of p with opposite 
signs. No attention however should be here given to the 
negative values of p. To prove this, we notice that the solution 
of the linear differential equations is properly represented by a 
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series of exponentials. Now each sine is the sum of two ex¬ 
ponentials with indices of opposite signs. Both the values of p 
nave therefore been included in the trigonometrical expressions 
assumed for 8, <f>, &c. 

The constants a, j3, &c. in the trial solution (5) are evidently 
the co-ordinates of the central position about which the system 
oscillates. Substituting these values of 6, <f>, &c. in the equations 
(4) we have 0 = B, + £ n a +B^ +&c.) 

0 = .Bj 4- BjiCt 4" 4" &c. | .(8). 

0 = &c. j 

These equations determine the values of a, /9, <xo. Since the 
equations of motion are satisfied by these constant values of the 
co-ordinates without any terms containing the time, it follows 
that a, /3> &c. are the co-ordinates of the equilibrium position of 
the system. That this is so, follows also fiom the rules given in 
statics to find the position of equilibrium of a system when the 
function U is known. According to these rules, we find the equili¬ 
brium values of the co-ordinates 8, <f>, &c. by equating to zero the 
first differential coefficients of U with regard to 8, <f>, &c. The 
equations thus obtained are evidently the same as the equations (8). 

When a root (say yi 1 -) of the detei mmantal equation (?) is zero, the correspond¬ 
ing terms in (5) reduce to constants. It also follows fiom (7) that the elumnant of 
the equations (8) is zero, so that eithei the equations (8) are not independent oi 
the values of a, fl, Ac. aie not so small that tlieir square*, can be neglected. In the 
former case that pait of the solution (5) « Inch depends on the root p/' tales anothn 
form. Putting 0 = a+df, 0=/J+/Jt, Ac. we aime at the same equations (8) as 
before, together with anothei set derived from (8) by writing A, B, Ac., for a, /3, Ac. 
and zero for B t , Ac. If the co-ordinat*s hove been so chosen that in the 
expression for V, It, =0, B=0, Ac. these two sets of equations give A/a=B//3=Ac. 
But whether this choice has been made oi not, only “t-S of these 2» equations 
are in general independent and these determine 2u - 2 ot the constants a, /9, Ac. 
.1, B, Ac., leaving two, say A and a, undeteiminod. 

Since the solution is properly expi eased by a senes of exponentials of the form 
ilfit where q s = -p-, the determinant (7) may be regarded as having two equal 
roots when jp, 2 =0. The theory of equal roots in differential equations leads at 
once to the forms given above for 9, <p, Ac. See also Art. 462. 

456. Periods of Oscillation. We see from (5) that each 
of the n co-ordinates 8, <f>, Sue. is expressed in a series of as many 
sines as. there are separate values of p- Thus, when there are 
several independent ways in which the system can move, there 
are as many periods of oscillation These are clearly equal to 
2 vr/p 2 , &c. Generally we want only these periods of oscillation 
and not the particular position occupied by the system at any 
instant. In such a case wo may in any problem omit all the steps 
of the argument and write down the determinantal equation at 
once. We then use the following rule. Expand the force function 
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U and the semi vis viva T in ascending powers of the co-ordinates 
6, <f>, &c., and their differential coefficients <f>’, &c., all powers 
above the second being rejected. Then, omitting the accents or dots 
in the expression for T and retaining only the quadratic term in U, 
equate to zero the discriminant of p 3 T + U. The roots of the equa¬ 
tion thus farmed will give the required values of p. 

The mode of using this rule in conjunction with the method of 
indeterminate multipliers is given in the second volume. 

457. Position of the system. If it be also required to find 
the position of the system at any time, we must determine the 
values of the constants. Referring to equations (6) we see that the 
ratios of M, N, P, <fcc. for any particular trigonometrical term 
in the solution (5) are the same as the ratios of the minors of the 
constituents of any line we please in the Lagrangian determinant 
(7). In these minors we of course substitute the value of p 3 which 
belongs to the particular trigonometrical term we are consider* 
ing. In this manner the coefficients of all the trigonometrical 
terms are found in terms of those which occur in the series for any 
one co-ordinate. 

The results may be symmetrically arranged in the following manner. Let 
Ij (p), I a (p), &c. /„ (p) be the » minors of any one row or column of Lagrange s 
determinant regarded as functions of p. The solution then becomes 
6 = a + Lj/j (Pj) sin (p,t + « 3 ) + L a r, (p a ) sin (p a t + e 2 ) + Arc., 

<j>~l S + Ljla (Pi) sin (Pi* *• «i) + (Pa) sin (P»t + «a) + Ac., 
i=y + L, I 3 (p,) sin (p,t + c,) + L,7, (p„) sin (p a t + e 2 ) + &o., 

<tc. = *c., 

where Lj, L a , <fcc., L„ are n arbitrary constants which represent the ratios of 
M, N, &c. to the corresponding minors. This solution TequireB some modification 
when either any value of p is zero or when all the minors in any column happen to 
be zero. These oases will be discussed in the second volume. 

The values of the 2n constants Lj... L„ and e, e„ must be found from the 
initial values of the n oo-ordmates 9, tp, &o. and the initial values of their velocities 
9',<t>\& o. To effect this we pat L n cos e m =A m and L m sin e m = B, n . Expandingthe 
trigonometrical terms ire have 2n linear equations to find the 2n constants 
A 1 ...A n , B 1 ...B n . When « is large the solution of these 2n linear equations 
becomes very troublesome. In many cases however we may use the method of 
multipliers. 

If the number of co-ordinates is large the Lagrangian determinant itself may 
beoome unmanageable. In some of these cases we can marshal the co-ordinates 
in such a way that we can use the calculus of finite differences. When the number 
of oo-ardinates is infinite, aB in the oase of a vibrating string, the equation thns 
obtained takes the limiting form of a partial differential equation. Again, in other 
oases it may happen that, though only some of the roots of the Lagrangian 
equation are known, the corresponding coefficients in the solution can be found. 

Isagrange’s determinant gives the limiting values of the periods when the 
oscillations are infinitely small. It may he shown that the small terms neglected 
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sometimes considerably modify the Laqranqian periods An example of this occurs 
in the Lunar Theory. These and other similar points of difhoulty are reserved for 
the second volume. 

458. Examples of Lagrange’s Method. The following 
examples will show how we may use Lagrange’s method to find 
the small oscillations of a system When only the periods aie 
required, the process may be summed up thus •— Form the terms 
of T and U which depend on the squares of small quantities, and 
equate to zero the discriminant of p-T + U. 

Ex 1. A body, of mass m, is suspended from a fixed point 0 by a string OA 
of length l attached to a point A of the body, and B is the centre of gravity. The 
body oscillates under gravity in a vertical plane, find the motion. 

Let S, q> be the angles which the string 04 and the radius AB make with the 
veitical Proceeding as in Art 147 we find that when the powers of 0, <p higher 
than the second are neglected 

A m {P0* + 2alff‘+ (t* -r a 2 ) </>’*}, 

Uq — \mq (W 2 -{• aq> 2 ) 

Forming the discriminant of p-1 + U, and dividing by the common factor ml, 
p-l-g , ap 2 1 =0 

| alp 2 , p 2 {k 1 + a 2 ) - aq | 

Ifllp* - (al + l s -t-o ! ) gp-+aq 2 =0 

Taking the minors of the second row and representing the roots of the quadratic 
bv pf, p^, 

0= - L,apf sin (pf + «,) - L/tpf sin (pj + e ), 

<t> ~ A (Pi 2 l - g ) «n (p^ + «,) + /_ (p 2 l - q) sin (p 2 t + 1 3 ) 

If the roots of the deterniinantal equation were equal we might expect that the 
solution would take another form Since the determinant is positive when p 2 = ± a >, 
and negative when p*=q/f the roots aie separated by the latter value of p 2 , the 
roots, if equal, are therefore given bv p = qjl Since the determinantal equation is 
then not satisfied unless ap 2 is also zero, the loots '■annot be equal unless a=0. 
If «—0, it is easy to see that the roots are not equal 

If the string is attached to the middle point of a uniform rod, we have a=0 
and A 2 finite In this case one root of the Lagrangian determinant is zero, i.e 
Pj J =0, while the other root is pf-qjl Supposing that the position of the system 
is also required, we have 

T=4B!(W- + Ay a ), U=ZT 0 -bmgie ! 

The Lagrangian equations are theiefore 

70'+ 70 = 0, </>' = 0, 

0 = Lsm(pj7 + e)> 4>—P + Bt, 

where L, c, ft, B are the four arbitrary constants The pomt A therefore oscillates 
as a simple pendulum while the rod turns round A with a uniform angular velocity. 

If the string is attached to the end of a rod, 8k 9 =a*. We may show that the 
ratio of the periods cannot lie between 2 */3. 

^ Ex. 2. Two heavy particles, masses M and m, are tied to a string and suspended 
from a fixed point 0, the lengths OM, 31m of the string being respectively a and 6. 
If the particles make small transverse oscillations find the two periods of oscilla* 
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tion, and show that they cannot be equal. Show also that one period is double 
the other if 4 (3f +m) (a + 6) s =25 Mab. 

It is sometimes important that the periods of a vibrating system should be 
commensurable so that the motion may continually repeat itself at an interval 
which is the least common multiple of the several periods. For example the 
system may be intended to mark time like a pendulum or to give a resultant note. 


Ex. 3. A particle can slide freely on a smooth circular wire which is suspended 
from a fixed point on its circumference. The system being in equilibrium under 
the action of gravity a small velooity is communicated to the particle in the 
direction of a tangent to the circle, investigate the resulting small oscillations and 
show that the periods are given by 


P* 


2m + 3.1/ g . m + 
23/ a P + 23/ 




where m, M are the masses of the particle and circle and a the radius. Show also 
how the constants of integration are to be determined. 


Ex. 4. A smooth thin shell of mass 31 and radius a rests on a smooth inclined 
plane by means of an elastic string, which is attached to the sphere, and to a peg at 
the Bame distance from the plane as the centre of the sphere, while a particle of maBs 
m rests on the inner surface of the shell. In the position of equilibrium the string 
is parallel to the plane, find the times of oscillation of the system when it is 
slightly displaced in a vertical plane, and prove that the arc traversed by the 
particle and the distance traversed by the centre of the shell from their positions of 
equilibrium can always be equal if (3 /+m + m cos a) tjl = ICa (1 + cob a), where K is 
the coefficient of elasticity of the string, 2 its natural length, and a the inclination 
of the plane to the horizon. [Caius Coll.] 

Ex. 5. A three-legged table is made by supporting a heavy triangular lamina 
on three equal legs, the points of support being the angular points of the lamina; 
if the legs be equally compressible and their weights be neglected, then the system 
of co-existent oscillations of the top consist of one vertical oscillation and two 
angular oscillations abont two axes at right angles in its plane, and the periods 
of the latter are equal and double that of the former. [St John’s Coll. 1BB0.] 

Ex. 6. A bar AB of mass m and length 2a is hung by two equal elastic cords 
AC, BD, which have no sensible mass, and have unstretched lengths 2„. C and Z> 
are fixed points in the same horizontal line, and CD = 2a. Investigate the small 
oscillation of the bar when it is displaced from its position of equilibrium in the 
vertical plane through CD, and Bhow that the periodic times of the horizontal and 
vertical oscillations of the centre of gravity of the bar, and of the rotational oscilla¬ 
tion, are those of pendulums of lengths l,l-l 0 , respectively, where 2 is the 

length of either cord when the system is in equilibrium. [Math. Tripos.] 

Ex. 7. Three equal particles mutually attracting each other according to the 
Newtonian law are constrained to move like beads along the smooth sides of an 
equilateral triangle. In equilibrium they occupy the middle points of the sides. 
Prove that the equilibrium is mutable unless the initial displacements and the initial 
velocities are equal, and in this latter case find the time of a small oscillation. 

Ex. 8. Three equal particles, attracting each other with equal forces which are 
constant at all distances, can slide freely on three equal non-intersecting circles 
(radios r) whose centres are at the comers A, B, C of an equilateral triangle, and 
which lie in the plane of the triangle. Show that, if the particles perform small 
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oscillations about their positions of equilibrium! two periods are equal to 2t /p, and 

a third to 2 rip', where f> 3 =^ R is the radius of the 

oircle circumscribing ABC , and F is the ratio of the force of attraction between an y 
two to the mass of either. 

/ Ex. 9. A heavy body whose centre of gravity is If is suspended from a fixed 
point 0. A second body whose centre of gravity is G is attached to the first at 
some point A situated in Off produced. The system oscillates freely in a vertical 
plane, prove that the quadratic giving the periods is 

{(MK 2 + ma 2 ) p 2 - (3Ih + ma) {k 2 p 2 -by}=ma 2 Pp i 
where MK 2 and mk 2 are the moments of inertia of the two bodies about O and A 
respectively. Also Off — h, 0 4 = a, AG = b What do these period become when 
(1) the upper body, and (2) the lower, is reduced to a short pendulum of slight mass’ 
The first case occurs when the attachment of a pendulum to its point of support is 
not quite rigid, so that the pendulum may be regarded as supported by a short 
string. The second case occurs when a small part of the mass of a pendulum is 
loose and swings to and fro at each oscillation. 


459. Principal Co-ordinates. To explain what is meant 
by the principal co-ordinates of a dynamical system. 

When we have two homogeneous quadratic functions of any 
number of variables, one of which is essentially positive for all 
values of the variables, it is known that by a real linear trans¬ 
formation of the variables w e may clear bot h expressions of the 
terms containing the products of the v anables, and also make the 
coefficients of the squaies in the positive function each equal to 
unity. If the co -01 dinates 6, <p, &c be changed into f, 77 , &c. by 
the equations 8 — X,£ + X.77 + &c | 

= p.y+Uc ■ .(9), 

Aic. = &c. ) 

we observe that 0', <£', &c. are changed »uto f", 77’, &c. by the 
same transfounation. Also the vis viva is essentially positive 
Hence we infer that by a proper choice of new co-ordinates, we 
may express the vis viva and the force function in the forms 

2 r=f- + »r ! + ?' a +" 

2(?7-I7o) = 2&i£-t- 2^17 + &c. + bug ’ 4- ij. 17 2 + ...J ' 

These new co-ordinates f, 77, &c. are called principal co-ordinates 
of the dynamical system. A gieat variety of other names has 
been given to these co-ordinates, such as harmonic, simple and 
normal co-ordinates. 

It is usually understood (when not othervv ise stated) that prin¬ 
cipal co-ordinates arc so chosen that they vanish m the position 
of equilibrium. We then have 6, = 0, b 3 = 0, &c. = 0. 

460. When a dynamical system is referred to principal co- 
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ordinates which do not necessarily vanish in the position of 
equilibrium, Lagrange’s equations take the form 

r-6« f-in r)"-b»n = h, Sic. = Sec. 


so that the whole motion is given by 

f = a + jSsin (pit + «i), v — b + Fain (pit + e 8 ), &c., 


where E, F, Sec., e,, e t , Sic. are arbitrary constants to be deter¬ 
mined by the initial conditions, and p* = — b u , p£ ~ — b m , Sic. and 
a, b, Sic. are the values of £, rj, Sic. in equilibrium. 

If we substitute the trigonometrical values of f, y, Sec. in 
the formulae of transformation given above, we obviously reproduce 
the equations(5) of Art. 455, where the general co-ordinates 0, <f>, Sec. 
are expressed as trigonometrical functions of t. We may therefore 
obtain one set of principal co-ordinates, viz. f,, ij,, &c., which 
vanish in the position of equilibrium, by writing 

6 — a + M x 1- x + M ,+ ... \ 


<f> =/3 + N x 1- x + Erfi + 


( 10 ), 


&c. = &c. 


where the values of o, /3, &c., M u M 2 , Sec., N lt N 2 , Sec. may be 
found by the methods explained in Art. 455. All other sets of 
principal co-ordinates may be found from these by taking 

% = a + E!; u fj^b + Ftji, &c. 

When the initial conditions are such that throughout the 
motion all the principal co-ordinates are constant except one, the 
system is said to be performing a principal or harmonic oscilla¬ 
tion. It performs a compound oscillation when any two or more 
are variable. We may therefore say that any possible oscillation 
of the system about a position of equilibrium is analysed by 
Lagrange’s method into its simple or component oscillations. 

From this reasoning we infer the important theorem that if 
the equilibrium of a system is stable for the principal oscillations it 
is stable for all oscillations. 

The theorem that the general oscillations of a system may 
be resolved into certain primary oscillations which can have a 
simultaneous existence is sometimes called the principle of the 
coexistence of small oscillations. 


461. It is clearly important to determine the peculiarities 
of a principal oscillation by which it can be recognized apart from 
all mathematical symbols. 

The physical peculiarities of a principal oscillation are: 

1 . The motion recurs at constant intervals, i.e. after one of 
these intervals the system occupies the same position in space as 
before, and is moving in exactly the same way. 
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2. The system passes through the position of equilibrium, 
twice in each complete oscillation. For, taking fas the variable co¬ 
ordinate, we see that I- — a vanishes twice while p 1 1 increases by 2?r. 

3. The velocity of every particle of the system becomes zero 
at the same instant, and this occurs twice in every complete 
oscillation. For d^/dt vanishes twice while p x t increases by 2w. 
The positions of rest may be called the extreme positions of the 
oscillation. 

4. Let the system be referred to any co-ordinates 0, <£, &c. 

whose equilibrium values are (as before) a, /9, &c. When the 
system is performing a principal oscillation these a: e all variable, 
but the ratios of 6 — a, <p — /3, &c. to each other are constant 
throughout the motion*. For, referring to the formulae of trans¬ 
formation (10), we see that, when %, £,. &c. are all zero and only f, 
is variable, 6 — a_0 — £___ 

Jr, -ir;—® e —ft- 

This theorem may be expressed by saying that every point of the 
system is in the same phase of motion. 

The periods of oscillation may all have a least common multiple. 
If this be so, no matter what initial small disturbance is given to 
the system, the initial state will be repeated over and over again 
at intervals equal to the least common multiple. If on the 
other hand no two of the periods of oscillation are commensurable, 
the initial state can recur only when the system is performing a 
principal oscillation. Thus there are two kinds of oscillatory 
systems, those in which the motion continually recurs at a 
constant interval however the body is set in motion and those 
in which this happens only when the initial impulse is properly 
given. This may be one reason why some bodies are more sonorous 
than others, for if the interval is so short that the sound made 
in the air is a musical note, that body when struck at random 
gives a resultant note instead of an assembly of separate notes. 

As an illustration of the method of finding the principal oscillations let ns refer 
to the example (1) already solved in Art. 458. There are two principal oscillations, 
which are given respectively by 


6 1 = -I^apf sin (p l t+€ 1 ) 1 fl 3 =-L a ap a 3 sin (p a t + «j) 1 

02 = kj (Pa'l-9) sin (Pjf + f a )l ’ 

Thus in each principal oscillation both the string and the body oscillate. If we saw 
the system performing either of these oscillations we should recognize the fact by 
observing that both the string OA and the radius AB become vertical at the same 
instant, that both reach their extreme positions at the same instant, and so on. 

Ex. 1. A series of n heavy particles are attached at the points A, B, &e. of a 


8,= - L^apf sin (p,t + 


* This property is mentioned by Lagrange, who on several occasions UBes 
principal 00 -ordinates, though not by name. 


24 
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This line of argument requires that the equations of motion shonld be of the 
Lagrxngian form. In other cases the existence of equal roots in the fundamental 
deter minan t may introduce powerB of the time outside the trigonometrical expressions. 
As the motion is greatly ohanged by the introduction of these terms, it it important 
to have a criterion to determine beforehand whether they are pretent err not. The 
general conditions that all powers of the time are absent from the solution of a 
system of linear differential equations are given in vol. ii, Art. 281. 

Ex. 1. A heavy particle of mass m rests in equilibrium within a right eircular 
smooth fixed cylinder whose generating lines are horizontal. If the particle be 
disturbed, form Lagrange’s equations of motion, and show that in their solution 
there may be terms of the form At+B. 

Ex. 2. A rough thin cylinder of mass m and radius b is free to roll inside 
another thin oylinder of mass M and radius a. The whole system is placed in 
equilibrium on a smooth horizontal plane. A small disturbance being given, Bhow 

that the three values of pfl are p a =0, p s =0 and a—b' * nter P ret 

result. If £ be the space rolled over, 0 the angle turned through by the outer 
cylinder, and B the inclination to the vertioal of the plane containing the axes, show 
that all three co-ordinates have a common periodic term, while x and 0 each have 
additional independent terms of the form At + B. 

How would the results be altered if the horizontal plane were perfectly rough? 

463. Initial Motions. We may also use Lagrange’s method 
to find the initial motion of any system as it starts from a position 
of rest. See Art. 199. As before we must choose for our co¬ 
ordinates some quantities whose higher powers can be rejected. It 
is generally convenient to choose them so that they vanish in the 
initial position. As in Art. 454 we have 

2 T = 4,/ 1 + 2A u 8’(f>' + A.^' 1 + &c., 
where A u , &c. are functions of 0, <£, &c. Since the system starts 
from rest, 0 , <f>, &c. are in the beginning of the motion all small 
quantities. If we reject all powers of 0, <f>, &c. except the 
lowest which occur, we may regard A u &c. as constants whose 
values are found by substituting for 0, <f>, &c. their initial values. 

We require also the expansion of U given in the same 
article, viz., 2(U -U 0 ) - 2Bf + 2 B.$ + &c. 

Since the initial position of the system is not close to a position 
of equilibrium, the first differential coefficients of U with regard 
to 0, <f>, &c. are not small. The terms B,0, B t <j>, &c. are not now 
small quantities of the second order and hence it is unnecessary 
to retain the quadratic terms of U. Proceeding exactly as in 
Art. 454 the equations of motion are 

A n & + Au4> 1 + ... = Bi 

A u 0" + An#'+ ... = B t .(1). 

&c. =&c. 

From these we may deduce the initial values of 0", <f>", &a 
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If so, y, z be the Cartesian co-ordinates of any point P of the 
system, we may, by the geometry of the question, express these as 
functions of 0, <f>, &c., Art. 396. Thus suppose that x =f(6, <j>, &c.), 
then we have initially, since &, <f>' are zero, 


a! " == S r + ^^ + &c -’ 


with similar expressions for y and z. The quantities x", y", z" are 
evidently proportional to the direction cosines of the initial direc¬ 
tion of motion of the point P. In this way the initial direction 
of motion of every point of the system may bo found. 


464. Initial Martini of Onrvatnva. As explained in Art. 200, we sometimes 
want more than the initial direction of motion of an; point i J of the system. 
Suppose that we also want the initial radins of cnrvatnre of the path of P. We 
must find the values of x", 3 !", tea., and then substitute in any of the formula 
given in Art. 200. If, as before, x=/(0, 0 , die.) we find by differentiation that 
initially +/$£"+• •. 

* |T =3 + 2/ ft> 0"0" +...) +f 6 8" +/^ 0 " +..., 

where suffixes as usual indicate partial differential coefficients with respect to 
$, 0 , Aa. If y=F(B, 0 , Ac.) there are of course similar expressions for y", Ac., and 
in three dimensions for 2 ", die. 

If the point P be so situated that for every possible motion of the system it can 
begin to move only in some one direction, we take the axis of x perpendicular 
to that direction. We then have x"=0 for all initial variations of B, </>, Ac. It 
follows that / # =0,/^=0, Ac. = 0 . Hence x"'—0, and the value of x" depends only 
on 8", 0 ", Ac., and not on 8 lr , 0 |T , Ac. It is therefore unnecessary to differentiate 
the dynamical equations (1) to find these higher differential coefficients. The axis of 
y being parallel to the initial direction of the motion of P, the value of y" is finite. 
Hence, taking the formula at tho end of Art. 200, we find that the initial radius of 
aurvature p of the path of P is given by 

_ (*v»"+v" + ■> a 

p ~f^+ 


466. To simplify matters, let us suppose that the system has two co-ordinates 
8 , 0 and that the initial radius of curvature of the path described by the point 
x=f(8, 0), y=F{9, 0 ) is required. 

Let 22 , =A 0 * + 2 i? 0 ' 0 ' + C 0' 3 .(1), 

where A, B, C are given functions of 8, <p. The Lagrangian equations are 

| <A0' + P0') - J ~ (^ + 2P0'0' + C0'*) = ~} 

■ —j ' ••••••••*•■•■ \ #• 

J t (. B0f + C0') - i aj (A + 2B0'0' + C0'=) = ^ 

Putting 9'=0, 0 '=O, these reduce to 

A0"+P0"=17 # , P0"+C0"=ir, .(3). 

which give the initial values of 0", 0". To find the initial values of 0"', 0"' we 
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differentiate (2) with regard to t and put (?'=0, 0'=O. We obviously have 0"'=O, 
<t>’"=0. To find ff*, 0 1 ’, we differentiate (2) twice. Noticing that when 8 ’= 0,0'=O, 
iPP 
dt 3 




d 3 


^ (Pf^H- Q8‘<f’+R<p *) = 2 (P0"*+ Qe’Y’+Rt" 1 ), 

where P, Q, B are any functions of 0, 0, we easily find 

Ad" , + B<p l, =L, Pfl lv + C0>' = 3/ 

If 2T,=d fl" 3 + 2Bfl"0" + C0" 3 . . 

we obtain L, 3f in the symmetrical forms 




AT 


dt7 
d» 
4 V 


-3^=1 

3 dfl"| 


+ 2 


dT, 

rffl 


>1 


,d0 d0"f + d0 


(4) . 

(5) . 


( 6 ), 


= ( fl "d9 + *"^>) 

where the differentiations with regard to 9, </> are partial and do not operate on 
9", 0". Effecting the differentiations we have also 


_<PU d?U dA f dA ,dB\ ( dB dC\ 

~ W* + Md^* -*d9 9 -\*di + d») e + ~Vdj do)* • 

A"- (z dB - d *\ 0"»- (& dG + 8"<p"~ 2 — A" 3 . 

9 \°d0 d0 / V d9 + d<p) 9 d<p 9 




~d6<hp 1 d<ffl ’ 

These valnes of L, M contain only the first differential coefficients of A, B, C 
with regard to 0 , <t>, and after these differentiations have been effected, 0 , <p are to 
have their initial values 0 Q , <f> 0 . It follows that to find the initial values of O'", 0”, 
we may expand the vis viva 2 T in powers of the small quantities 0 - 0 O , 0 - 0 O (before 
substituting m the Lagrangian equations (2)) and that we need only retain the first 
powers of these quantities. Since however second differential coefficients of V occur 
we must calculate U to the second power of the small quantities. By expanding T 
and U in powers of these small quantities the amount of algebra in the solution is 
generally much shortened, especially when we know beforehand how many powers 
we are to retain; see Art. 200. 

To find the radius of curvature we use the formula 
3 (r" 3 +y" 3 )*_ 


= x"y w - x' w y" 


( 8 ). 


Now 


v" =ff +/*0", 

x> v =3 (fj"* + 2/^9"0" +/^0" 3 ) +//V +f^\ 
with similar expressions for y" and y'\ We therefore have 
x"y lT - x^y"= 

!•*> ■*> 

/*/"■+ 2 /^” 0 "+ f H $"*, f 9 0"+ft<t>" 

! + 2P^9"0" + F#" + F*0" 

Also we have by (3) and (4), 

(AC-B*)(0"4>'-<)>"e")=U e M-V 4 L . . 


ff |. (9"0 iv - <t>"0 lr ), 
F„, F, 


(9). 


■ ( 10 ). 


The equations (8), (9) and (10) determine the radius of ourvature p in terms of 
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the initial values of the accelerations 0", <j>". These are determined by solving the 
equations (S) which do not require the Lagrangian equations to be differentiated. 

If the point P is so situated that for every motion of the system it can begin to 
move only in some one direction the Jacobian of f, F with regard to 0, is zero. 
The first term of the equation (9) is then absent and the determination of the radiuB 
of curvature does not require the previous discovery of 8 ' y , <ft y . 


466. Examples of Initial Motion. Ex. 1. A smooth plane of mass M is freely 
moveable about a horizontal axis lying within it and passing through its centre of 
gravity, the Tadius of gyration of the plane about the axis being k. The plane being 
inclined at an angle a to the horizon, a sphere of mass m is placed gently on it. If 
initially the centre of the sphere be in a vertical through the axis of the plane, and 
if A be its initial height above that axis, show that the angle v which the initial 
direction of motion of the centre makes with the vertical is given by 

(ilk? + mh?) tan <f> = Mk? cot a. [Math. Tripos, 1879.] 


Ex. 2. n rods of lengths a ,, a 2 ...o n are jointed together in one straight line 
and have initial angular accelerations u,, u,... u n in one plane. If one end be 
fixed, prove that the initial radius of curvature of the path of the free end is 
(Saw) 3 
Eou 3 ' 


[St. John’s Coll. 1881.] 


Ex. 3. BC is a diameter of a sphere, and rods AB, CD are jointed at B and C 
each equal in length to BC. A being fixed, the Bystem is held so that ABCD is a 
horizontal straight line, and then let fall. If the mass of each rod be equal to 
that of the sphere, the initial radius of curvature of the path of D is HiAB. 

[St John’s Coll. 1881.] 

Ex. 4. A mass M rests on a smooth table, a string tied to it passes through a 
hole in the table and supports a mass m at the other end. If m be released from 
rest in such a position that its polar co-ordinates are r, 0 when referred to the hole 
as origin and the vertical as initial line, prove that initially 
(M +m) r" —mg cos 0 , t$"= -g sin 0, 

(il +m) it"' = 3mg 3 sin 3 0 , r 7 6" = g 3 sin 0 cos 0 (L + 6m)/(Af + m), 

and find the initial radius of curvature of the path. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

The initial radius of curvature follows at once by substituting these values of 
r", Ac. in the polar formula givep in Art. 200. 


The Energy test of Stability. 

467. Stability of equilibrium. The principle of the Con¬ 
servation of Energy may be conveniently used in some cases to 
determine whether a system of bodies at rest is in stable or 
unstable equilibrium. 

Let the system be in equilibrium in any position, and let F„ be 
the potential energy of the forcei In this position. Let the system 
be displaced into any initial position very near the position of 
equilibrium and bo started with any very small initial kinetic 
energy T it and let V x be the potential energy of the forces in this 
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position. At any subsequent time let T and F be the kinetic and 
potential energies. Then by the principle of energy 

T+V^T t + V t .(1). 


Let F be an absolute minimum in the position of equilibrium, 
so that F is greater than F 0 for all neighbouring positions. The 
initial disturbed position being included amongst these, it follows 
that V 1 — F„ is a small positive quantity. Now the kinetic energy 
T is necessarily a positive quantity, and since F is > F 0 , the 
equation ( 1 ) shows that T is < T x + F —F 0 . Thus throughout the 
subsequent motion the vis viva lies between zero and a small 
positive quantity, and therefore the motion of the system can 
never be great. 

Also, since T is necessarily positive, the system can never 
deviate so far from the position of equilibrium as to make F 
greater than T t + Fi. These two results may be stated thus:— 

If a system be in equilibrium in a position in which the potential 
energy of the forces is a minimum, or the work a maximum, for all 
displacements, then the system if slightly displaced will never acquire 
any large amount of vis viva, and will never deviate far from the 
position of equilibrium. The equilibrium is then said to be stable. 

It will be Bhown that this reasoning may in certain cases be extended to de¬ 
termine whether a given state of motion as well as a given state of equilibrium ib 
stable. See also the Treatise on the Stability of Motion, Chap, vi., 1877. 

468. If the potential energy be an absolute maximum in the 
position of equilibrium, F is less than F 0 for all neighbouring 
positions. By the same reasoning we see that T is always greater 
than Tj + Fj — F„, and the system cannot approach so near the 
position of equilibrium as to make F greater than 2\ + F,. So 
fax therefore as the equation of vis viva is concerned, there is 
nothing to prevent the system from departing widely from the 
position of equilibrium. To determine this point we must examine 
the other equations of motion*. 

If any principal oscillation can exist, let the system be placed 
at rest in an extreme position of that oscillation, then the system 
will describe the complete oscillation and will therefore pass 
through the position of equilibrium. But, if T, be zero, F can 

* This demonstration is twice given by Lagrange in his MSeanique Analytique. 
In the form in whicli it appears in the first part of that work, V is expanded in 
powers of the co-ordinates, which are supposed very small; but in Section vi. of 
the second part this expansion is no longer used, and the proof appears almost 
exactly as it is given in this treatise np to the asterisk. The demonstration in 
the next article is simplified from that of Lagrange by the nse of principal 00- 
ordinates. A proof has also been given by M. Lejeune-Dirichlet in Crelle’s Journal, 
voL xxxix., 1846, and in LtmtottU’* Journal, vol xn., 1847. 
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never exceed V x , and can therefore never become equal to V„. 
Hence the system cannot pass through the position of equilibrium. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this line of reasoning farther, for 
the argument will be made clearer in the next article. 

469. We may also deduce the test of stability from the equa¬ 
tions which determine the small oscillations of a system about a 
position of equilibrium. Let the system be referred to its prin¬ 
cipal co-ordinates, and let these be 0, <f>, &c. Then we have 

2T =* 0* + <f)'* + . 

2 (U-U o ) = b n 0* + b. a <l>*+. . 

where b n , b. a , &c. arc constants, and U„ is the value of U in the 
position of equilibrium. Taking as a type any one of Lagrange’s 
equations 

d_dT _dT_dU 
dt dff d0~ d0 ’ 

we have 6" — b u 6 = 0, 

with similar equations for <f>, &c. If b u is positive, this equa¬ 

tion gives 0 in terms of real exponentials, and the equilibrium 
is unstable for all disturbances which affect 0, except such as 
make the coefficient of the term containing the positive exponent 
vanish. If b n is negative, 0 is expressed by a trigonometrical 
term, and the equilibrium is stable for all disturbances which 
affect 0 only. In this demonstration tho values of b n , b a , &c. are 
supposed not to be zero. 

If in the position of equilibrium If is a maximum for all 
possible displacements of the system, we must have b u , b„, &c. all 
negative. Whatever disturbance is given to the system, it will 
oscillate about the position of equilibrium, and that position is 
then stable. If TJ is a maximum for some displacements and a 
minimum for others, some of the coefficients b n , b a , &c. will be 
negative and some positive. In this case if the system be dis¬ 
turbed in some directions, it will oscillate about the position of 
equilibrium; if disturbed in other directions, it may deviate more 
and more from the position of equilibrium. The equilibrium is 
therefore stable for all disturbances in certain directions, and un¬ 
stable for disturbances in other directions. If If is a minimum 
in the position of equilibrium for all displacements, the coefficients 
bu, b a , &c. are all positive, and the equilibrium is then unstable 
for displacements in all directions. Briefly, we may sum up the 
results thus: 

The system will oscillate about the position of equilibrium for 
all disturbances if the potential energy is a minimum for all^ dis¬ 
placements. It will oscillate for some disturbances and not for 
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others if the potential energy, though stationary, is neither a maxi¬ 
mum nor a minimum. It will not oscillate for any disturbance if 
the potential energy is a maximum for all displacements. 

It appears from this theorem that the stability or instability of 
a position of equilibrium depends, not on the inertia of the system, 
but only on the force function. The rule is, give the system 
a sufficient number of small arbitrary displacements, so that all 
possible displacements may be compounded of these. By examining 
the work done by the forces in these displacements we can deter¬ 
mine whether the potential energy is a maximum or minimum 
or neither. 

We have assumed in this proof that when V is expanded in powers of 9, </>, <fec. 
the lowest powers which do not vanish are the second. This is not necessarily 
true, for V may be a maximum or minimum when 9, <p, &e. vanish, provided the 
lowest powers which do not vanish are of an even order, and are also such as to keep 
one sign for all values of 9, 0, Ac. This imperfection does not exist in the proof 
given in Art. 467. 

Ex. 1. A perfectly free particle is in equilibrium under the attraction of any 
number of fixed bodies. Show that, if the law of attraction be the inverse square, 
the equilibrium is unstable. [Earnthaw't Theorem.] 

Let O be the position of equilibrium, Ox, Oy, Oz any three rectangular axes, 

(Py cPV cPV 

then if V be the potential of the bodies, ^ , b a~ ^ ■ b xi— • Bnt > since 
the sum of these is zero, b. n , b M cannot all have the same sign. 

Ex. 2. Hence, show that, if any number of particles mutually repelling each 
other be contained in a vessel, and be in equilibrium, the equilibrium will be 
unstable unless they all lie on the containing surface. [Sir W. Thomson, now 
Lord Kelvin, Camb. Math. Journal , 1846. Reprint, vm., p. 100.] 

470. The Cavendish Experiment. As an example of the 
mode in which the theory of small oscillations may be used as 
a means of discovery we have selected the Cavendish Experiment. 
The object of this experiment is to compare the mass of the 
earth with that of some given body. The plan of effecting this 
by means of a torsion-rod was first suggested by the Bev. John 
Michell. As he died before he had time to enter on the experi¬ 
ments, his plan was taken up by Mr Cavendish, who published 
the result of his labours in the Phil. Trans, for 1798. His 
experiments being few in number, it was thought proper to 
have a new detennination. Accordingly, in 1837 a grant of £500 
was obtained from the Government to defray the expenses of 
the experiments. The theory and the analytical formul® were 
supplied by Sir G. Airy, while the arrangement of the plan of 
operation and the task of making the experiments were under¬ 
taken by Mr Baily. Mr Baily made upwards of two thousand 
experiments with balls of different weights and sizes, and sus¬ 
pended in a variety of ways, a full account of which is given in the 
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Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, Vol. xiv. The experiments 
were, in general, conducted in the following manner. 

471. Two small equal balls arc attached to the extremities 
of a fine rod called the torsion-rod, and the rod itself is sus¬ 
pended by a string fixed to its middle point G. Two large 
spherical masses A, B are fastened on the ends of a plank 
which can turn freely about its middle point 0. The point 0 is 



vertically under C and so placed that the four centres of gravity 
of the four balls are in one horizontal plane. 

Firstly, suppose the plank to be placed at right angles to the 
torsion-rod, then the rod will take up some position of equilibrium 
called the neutral position, in which the string has no torsion. 
Let this be represented in the figure by Col Now let the masses 
A and B be moved round 0 into some position 1,, making a 
not very large angle with the neutral position of the torsion-rod. 
The attractions of the masses A and B on the balls will draw the 
toreion-rod out of its neutral position into a new position of equi¬ 
librium, in which the attraction is balanced by the torsion of the 
string. Let this be represented in the figure by CE 1 . The angle 
of deviation Efia, and the time of oscillation of the rod about this 
position of equilibrium are observed. 

Secondly, replace the plank AB at right angles to the neutral 
position of the rod, and move it in the opposite direction until 
the masses A and B come into some position AJi., near the rod 
but on the side opposite to B x i 1,. Then the torsion-rod will 
perform oscillations about another position of equilibrium CE t 
under the influence of the attraction of the masses and the torsion 
of the string. As before the time of oscillation and the deviation 
EiCa are observed. 

In order to eliminate the errors of observation, this process 
is repeated over and over again, and the mean results are taken. 
The positions B z Ai and A t B. it into which the masses are alternately 
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put, are as nearly as possible the same throughout all the ex¬ 
periments. The neutral position Ca of the rod very nearly 
bisects the angle between B X A X and AJJ?, but as this neutral 
position, possibly owing to changes in the torsion of the string, 
is found to undergo slight changes of position, it is not to be 
considered in any one experiment coincident with the bisector 
of the angle AfiB^. 

Let Gx be any line fixed in space from which the angles may 
be measured. Let b be the angle xCa, which the neutral position 
of the rod makes with Cx ; A and B the angles which the alter¬ 
nate positions, B-lA-, and A^B^, of the straight line joining the 
centres of the masses, make with Cx ; and let a = \{A +B). AIbo 
let x be the angle which the torsion-rod makes with Gx at the 
time t 


Supposing the masses to be in the position A lt B lt the moment 
about CO of their attractions on the two balls and on the rod will 
be a function only of the angle between the rod and the line ijfi,; 
let this moment be represented hy<f>(A — x). The whole apparatus 
is enclosed in a wooden casing to protect it from any currents 
of air. The attraction of this casing cannot be neglected. As it 
may be different in different positions of the rod, let the moment 
of its attraction about GO be y/r (x). Also the torsion of the string 
is very nearly proportional to the angle through which it has 
been twisted. Let its moment about CO be E(x — b). 

If then / be the moment of inertia of the balls and rod about 
the axis CO, the equation of motion is 


j d?x 

di 1 


= <f>(A — x)+ yjr(x) — E (x— b). 


Now a—x is a small quantity, let it be represented by £. 
Substituting for x and expanding by Taylor’s theorem in powers 
of f, we get 

-1 ^ = £ (A - a) + y]r (a) - E (a - b) -f [4>' (A - a) — yjr (a) + E] £. 
Let nt= <t>'(A-a)-ylr'(a) + E' 

and e = a+*- (A ~ + % (a) = A> 

In 1 

Then x = e + L sin (nt + L'), 

where L and L' are two arbitrary constants. We see therefore 
that in the position of equilibrium the angle made by the torsion- 
rod with the axis of x is e, and the time of oscillation about 
the position of equilibrium is 2 irjn. 
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Let us now suppose the masses to be moved into their alternate 
position AtB 2 ; the moment of their attraction on the balls and 
rod is now — <f>(x — B). The equation of motion is therefore 

1 dP = ~ E(»- b). 

Let a = x —f, then, substituting for B its value 2a-A, we find 
by the same reasoning as before 

x = e' + N sin (nt + N'\ 
where n has the same value as before, and 

, ~<f>(A - a) + ijr(a)-E(a-b) 

e ~a + - — Ini 

In these expressions, the attraction yjr (a) of the casing, the 
coefficient of torsion E and the angle b are all unknown. But 
they all disappear together, if we take the difference between 
e and e'. We then find 

<j>(A— a) _e—e’ (2n r\ J 

I ~ 2 ‘\TJ . 

where T is the time of a complete oscillation of the torsion-rod 
about either of the disturbed positions of equilibrium. Thus the 
attraction (j>(A — a) can be found if the angle e — e between the 
two positions of equilibrium and also the time of oscillation about 
either can be observed. 

472. It is sometimes wrongly objected to the Cavendish 
Experiment that the attractions of the balls A and B are supposed 
to be great enough to be measured, while the much greater 
attractions of surrounding objects, such as the house, <£c., are 
neglected. But this is not the case. The attractions of all fixed 
bodies are included in that of the casing. These are therefore 
not neglected but eliminated from the result It is to effect this 
elimination that we have to observe both e' — e and the time of 
oscillation. We thus really form two equations, and from these 
we eliminate those attractions which we do not want to find. 

473. The function <f>(A — a) is the moment of the attractions 
of the masses and the plank on the balls and rod, when the rod 
has been placed in a position Cf, bisecting the angle AiCB 3 be¬ 
tween the alternate positions of the masses. Let iff be the mass 
df either of the bodies A and m that of one of the small balls, 
to' that of the rod. Let the attraction of iff on to be represented 
by pMniJIA, where D is the distance between their centres. If 
{p, q ) be the co-ordinates of the centres of A l referred to Cf as 
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the bti'h of x, the moment about C of the attraction of both the 
masses on both the balls is 

2ftMm |- 9. - c ?_ l 

l[(jp-c) s + g a ) J {(p-t-c) 2 -!-^} 1 ) 

where o is the distance of the centre of either small ball from the 
centre C of motion. Let this be represented by jiMmP. The 
moment of the attractions of the masses on the rod may by 
integration be found to be fiMm'Q, where Q is a known function 
of the linear dimensions of the apparatus. The attraction of the 
plank may also be taken account of. Thus we find 

<f>(A — a) = fiM ( mP + m'Q ). 

If r be the radius of either ball, we have 


J = 2m (c 2 + f r 2 ) + £m' (c — rf, 

which may be represented by I = mP’ + m'Q', where P' and Q' are 
known functions of the linear dimensions of the rod and balls. 
Hence we find by substituting in equation (A) 


fiM. 


mP + m'Q 
mP' + m'Q’ 


e — e 
~ 2 


(V'T 


Let E be the mass of the earth, R its radius and g the force 
of gravity, then* g — g. EjR *. Substituting for g, we find 

M _e—e /2w\* 1 mP'+m'Q' 

E~ 2 ' U7 ‘ g& ' mPTmV * 

The ratio mjm was taken equal to the ratio of the weights of 
the ball and rod weighed in vacuo, but it would clearly have been 
more accurate to have taken it equal to their ratio when weighed 
in air. For, since the masses attract the air as well as the balls, 
the pressure of the air on the side of a ball nearest the attracting 
mass is greater than that on the furthest side. The difference 
of these pressures is equal to the attraction of the mass on the air 
displaced by the ball. 


474. By this theory the discovery of the mass of the earth 
has been reduced to the determination of two elements, (1) the 
time of oscillation of the torsion-rod, and (2) the angle e — e' 
between its two positions of equilibrium when under the influence 
of the masses in their alternate positions. To observe these, 
a small mirror was attached to the rod at C, with its plane 

* In Baily’B experiment, a more accurate value of g was used. If c be the 
ellipticity of the earth, m the ratio of centrifugal force at the equator to equatorial 
E 

gravity, we have 0=/4^{l + m-2£- (|»n-e) oos a X}, where R is earth's polar radius 
and X the latitude of the place. 
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nearly perpendicular to the rod. A scale was engraved on a ver¬ 
tical plate at a distance of 108 inches fiom the mnroi, and the 
image of the bcale formed by reflection on the mirror was view ed 
in a telescope placed just over the scale. The telescope was 
furnished with three vertical wires m its focuB. As the torsion-iod 
turned on its axis, the image of the scale was been in the telescope 
to move horizontally across the wucs, and at any instant the 
number of the scale coincident with the middle wire constituted 
the reading The scale was divide d by vertical lines one-thirteenth 
of an inch apart and numbered from 20 to 180 to avoid negative 
readings. The angle turned through by the rod wh' n the image 
of the scale moved through a space coiresponding to the interval 
of two divisions was therefore T ’ t . \ = 7?''40 But the 

division lines were cut diagonally and subdivided decimally by 
horizontal lines; so that not only <ould the tenth of a division 
be clearly distinguished, but, after some little practice, the frac¬ 
tional parts of these tenths The arc of oscillation of the torsion- 
rod was so small that the square of its circular measure could be 
neglected, but as it extended ovei several divisions it is clear 
that it could be obseived with acciuacj. A minute description 
of the mode in which the observations were made would not find 
a fit place in a treatise on dynamics, we must therefore refer the 
reader to Bail’s memoir. 

In this investigation no notice has been taken of the eflect of the resistance of 
the air on the arc of vibration ThiB was, to some extent at least, eliminated by a 
peculiar mode of takmg the means of the observations In this way also some 
allowance was made for the motion of the neutral position of the torsion rod 

We have also not considered what relative dimensions should be given to the 
different parts of the instrument, consistent with its proper suppoit, so as to obtain 
the most accurate result Such considerations are hardly suited to a general 
treatise on dynamics. In the original experiment the attracting masses 1 and 
B were large, and brought near the small balls m and m As a rapid oscillation of 
the rod was inadmissible, the mom'nt of mcitia / of the rod and balls was large 
and the torsion of the string was small The sire of the mstrmnent was not handy. 
A plan of using a quartz fibre as the supporting string has been proposed by 
0. V. Boys, by which the whole apparatus can be made on so small a scale that the 
two difficulties of keeping the temperature uniform and of dealing with large balls 
as the attiacting masses are veiy much reduced See the Proceedingt of the Royal 
Society, May, 1889 

475. The density of water in which the weight of a cubic 
inch is 252 725 grains (7000 grains being equal to one pound 
avoirdupois) was taken as the unit of density The final result 
of all the experiments was to determine for the mean density 
of the earth the value 5 6747. 

The most important experiments after Baily which were con¬ 
ducted on this plan were those of Cornu and Bailie. See Comptes 
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Rendus, Tome LXXVI., 1873, and Tome LXXXVL, 1878. They made 
several improvements in the apparatus which we cannot here 
describe. They made the mean density to be 5*56. They con¬ 
sidered that they had found an error in Baily’s method of taking 
bin means. If this were corrected Baily’s result would become 5'55. 

476. Two other methods of finding the mean density have 
been employed. In 1772 Dr Maskelyne, then Astronomer Royal, 
suggested that the mass of the earth might be compared with 
that of a mountain by observing the deviation produced in a 
plumb-line by the attraction of the latter. The mountain chosen 
was Schehallien, and the density of the earth was found to be 
a little less than five times that of water. See Phil. Trans. 
1788 and 1811. From some observations near Arthur’s Seat, the 
mean density of the earth was given by Lieut.-CoL James of the 
Ordnance Survey as 5 316. See Phil. Tram. 1856. 

The other method is to compare the force of gravity at the 
bottom of a mine with that at the surface, by observing the 
times of vibration of a pendulum. In this way the mean density 
of the earth was found to be 6 566. Airy, Phil. Tram. 1856. 

Within the last ten years the density of the earth has been 
found by observing how a very delicate balance is disturbed by 
the near approach of large attracting masses. The experiments 
were conducted by Jolly in Munich and Poynting in Manchester. 
The result was 5 C9. See Poynting’s Adams Prize Essay, 1894. 


EXAMPLES*. 

v X. A uniform rod of length 2c rests in stable equilibrium with its lower end 
at the vertex of a cycloid whose plane is vertical and vertex downwards, and passes 
through a small smooth fixed ring situated on the axis at a distance b from the 
vertex. Show that, if the equilibrium be slightly disturbed, the rod will perform 
small oscillations with its lower end on the arc of the eyoloid in the time 



2. A small smooth ring slides on a circular wire of radius a which is con¬ 
strained to revolve about a vertical axis in its own plane, at a distance c from the 
centre of the wire, with a uniform angular velocity a where d* (c J2+a)=g 
show that the ring will be in a position of stable relative equilibrium when the 
radius of the circular wire passing through it is inclined at an angle 45° to the 
horizon ; show also that, if the ring be slightly displaced, it will perform a small 
oscillation in a time T where (T/2 t)* g (c JS+a)=a (e J2+a). 

9. A uniform bar of length 2a, suspended by two equal parallel strings eaoh of 

* These examples are taken from the Examination Papers which have been set 
in the University and in the Colleges. 
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length & from two points in the same horizontal line, ie turned through a small 
angle abont the vertioal line through the middle point, show that the time of a 
small osoillation is 9 t ^JbWjga*. 


4. Two equal heavy rods, connected by a hinge which allows them to move 
in a vertical plane, rotate about a vertical axis through the hinge, and a string 
whose length is twice that of either rod is fastened to their extremities and 
bears a weight at its middle point. If M, M‘ be the masses of a rod and the 
particle, and 2a the length of a rod, prove that the angular velocity about the 

vertioal axis when the rods and string form a square is / ^, prove 

V 2a M 

also that, if the weight be slightly depressed m a vertical direction and the system 
left to itself, the time of a small oscillation is 2 t 




4u Jj 
1 % ' 


M i 3J f' 


, 6. A ring of weight W which slides on a rod inclined to the vertical at an angle 
a is attached by means of an elastio string t.j a point m the plane of the rod, so 
situated that its least distanoe from the rod is equal to the natural length of the 
Btring. Prove that, if 0 be the inclination of the string to the rod when m 
equilibrium, cot 8 - cos0=« cos a, where TP,n is the modulus of elasticity of the 
string. Also if the ring be shghtly displaced the time of a small oscillation will 
be 2ir (1 - sin 3 6 )}, where l is the natural length of the string. 

6. A circular tube of radius a contains an elastic string fastened at its highest 
point equal in length to one-eighth of its circumference, and having attached to ltB 
other extremity a heavy particle which hanging vertically would double its length 
The system revolves about the vertioal diameter with an angular velocity ^gja 
Find the position of relative equilibrium, and prove that, if the partiole be Blightly 

2ir Jtt 

disturbed, the tune of a small oscillation is 

v/v + 4 

7. A heavy uniform rod AB has its lower extremity A fixed to a vertical 
axis, and an elastic string connects B to another point C in the axis suoh that 
AC=za, AB=-a «/2, the whole is made to revolve round AC with such angular 
valocity that the string is double its natural length and horizontal when the system 
is in relative equilibrium, and then left to itself. If the rod be slightly disturbed 
in a vertical plane, prove that the time of a small oscillation is 2ir v /4a/21«jr, the 
weight of the rod being sufficient to stretch the string to twioe its length. Art. 452. 


/- 
V if 


8. Three equal elastic Btnngs AB, BC, CA surround a circular arc, the ends 
being fixed at A. At B and C two equal particles of mass ni are fastened. If I be 
the natural length of each string supposed always stretched, and X the modnlns of 
elasticity, show that if the equilibrium be disturbed the particles will be at equal 
distances from A after intervals r 

9. A particle of mass M is placed near the centre of a smooth circular 
horizontal table of radius a, strings are attached to the particle and pass over n 
smooth pullies which are placed at equal intervals round the cucumference of the 
oirole; to the other end of each of these stnngs a particle of mass Af is attached; 


shbw that the time of a small osoillatioi. of the system is 2 r 



10. Two discs slide in a circular tube of uniform bore containing air, exactly 
fitting the tube. The two discB are placed initially so that the line joining their 

4d. 25 
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centres passes through the centre of the tube, and the air in the tube is initially of 
its natural density. One disc is projected eo that the initial velocity of its centre 
is a small quantity. If the inertia of the air be negleoted, prove that the point 
on the axis of the tube equidistant from the centres of the discs moves uniformly 
and that the time of an oscillation of each disc is 2x JMarjiP, where M is the 
mass of each disc, a the radius of the axis of tube, and P the pressure of air on 
the disc in its natural state. 

11. A uniform beam of mass SI and length 2a can turn round a fixed horizontal 
axis at one end; to the other end of the beam a string of length 2 is attaohed and 
at the other end of the string a particle of mass in. If, during a small oscillation 
of the system, the inclination of the string to the vertical is always twice that of the 
beam, then M (32 - a) = 6m (2 + a). Art. 458. 

12. A conical surface of semivertical angle a is fixed with its axis inclined at 
an angle 9 to the vertical, and a smooth right cone of semivertical angle /9 is placed 
within it so that the vertices coincide. Show that time of a small oscillation 
= 2x^810 (a-0)oosec Bajg, where a is the distance of the centre of oscillation of 
the cone from the vertex. 

13. A number of bodies, the particles of which attract each other with forces 
varying as the distance, are capable of motion on certain curves and surfaces. 
Prove that, if A, B, C be the moments of inertia of the system about three axes 
mutually at right angles through its centre of gravity, the positions of Btable 
equilibrium will be found by making A + B+C a minimum. Art. 469. 

14. A particle is in motion within a triangle ABC, and is attracted perpendicu¬ 

larly to the sides with forces each equal to n times the perpendicular distance. 
Show that the motion is expressed by two terms of the form P sin 11 + a J, 

where (X -1) (X - 2) + 2 cos A cos B cos C=0. Show that the roots of this quadratic 
are real and positive. 

Examine the case of an equilateral triangle, and in that case verify the above 
result independently. 

15. The force between two small masses attracting according to the law of the 
inverse square of the distance is equal, at distance a, to a very Bmall fraction 
n of the weight of either. They are suspended by two strings of length 2 from two 
points situated in a horizontal plane, at a distance apart equal to a, and are set to 
perform small vibrations in the same vertical plane; prove that the motion of 
each is compounded of two harmonic motions whose periods are very nearly as 
1 : l + 2n2/a. 
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ON SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Oscillations of a Rocking Body in three dimensions. 

477. A heavy body oscillates in three dimensions with me 
degree of freedom on a feed rough surface of any form in suck a 
manner that there is no rotation about the common normal. Find 
the motion. 

478. The Relative Indlc&trlx. Let 0 be the point of 
contact when the heavy body is in equilibrium. Let the common 
normal be the axis of z, and let the other two axes be at right 
angles in the common tangent plane. The equations to the 
portions of the surfaces in the neighbourhood of 0 may be written 
in the forms z = 4(<ur- 4- Ibxy + c y") + &c. 

z = + 'lb xy + cy-) + &c. 

Let an ordinate move round the origin so that the portion z — z' 
between the surfaces is constant and equal to any indefinitely 
small quantity A. This ordinate traces out an evanescent conic 
on the plane of xy whose equation is 

( a — a) a? + ’2 (b — b')xy + (c — c) y- = 2A. 

Any conic similar and similarly situated to this, lying in the 
tangent plane and having its centre at 0, is called the Relative 
Indicatrix of the two surfaces, 

Let OR be any radius vector of this indicatrix, then the 
difference of the curvatures of the two sections made by a 
normal plane zOR (or their sum, if they are measured in oppo¬ 
site directions) varies inversely as the square of OR. This of 
course follows from the definition of the conic by a well-known 
argument in solid geometry. Thus, let (r, z) (r, z) be the co¬ 
ordinates of two points on the two circles of curvature at the 
same distance from the axis of . We have ultimately 2pz = r t 
and 2 p'z' — r 1 . Also z — z' —A, hence, eliminating z and z, we see 
that the difference of the curvatures varies inversely as r 3 . 

Let OR be a tangent to the arc of rolling determined by the 

25—2 
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geometrical conditions of the question. Let p, p be the radii of 
curvature of the normal sections through OR, taken positively 

111 

when the curvatures are in opposite directions, and let - = - + .. 

8 p p 

Then s may be called the radius of relative curvature. 

The three following propositions are of use in dynamics. 

479. Prop. The Instantaneous Axis. Let 01 and Oy 

be two conjugate diameters of the relative indicatrix, then, if Oy 
be a tangent to the arc of rolling, 01 is the instantaneous axis, 
and, if 9 be the indefinitely small angle turned round the in¬ 
stantaneous axis, the arc <r of rolling is given by <r = 6s sin yOl. 

To prove this, measure in the plane yz along the surfaces two lengths OP and 
OP' each equal to <r. Then in the limit P’P is parallel to the normal Oz. Let it 
eat the plane of xy in If. Draw another ordinate Q'QN indefinitely near to P'PM 
so that PP 1 — QQ', then MN is an elementary are of that relative indicatrix which 
passes through M, and is therefore parallel to 01 the conjugate diameter of OM. 
Also PQP'Q' is a parallelogram. 

The planes OPQ, OP'Q' are ultimately tangent planes at P and P', and must 
intersect in a straight line OJ parallel to PQ or P'Q'. It then we turn the body 
round OJ, the tangent planes at P and P' will be brought into coincidence and the 
one body will roll on the other. Thus OJ is the instantaneous axis. 

Now, since MN is the projection of PQ or P'Q' on the plane of xy, it follows 
that 01, a parallel to MN, is the projection of OJ, a parallel to PQ or P'Q'. Also 
the parallels PQ and P'Q’, being tangents to the surfaces, make indefinitely small 
angles with the plane of xy, hence OJ makes an equal indefinitely small angle 
with 01. If <t> be this small angle and $ the angle of rotation about OJ, the 
motion of the body is represented by rotations 8 sin <t> about Oz and 0cos<p about 
OJ. Since 6 is indefinitely small, the former is of the second order and is to 
he neglected. The latter reduoes to 0. 

To prove the last part of the proposition, we may again resolve this latter 
rotation into a rotation 8 cos y 01 about Oy and a rotation 9 sin yOI about Ox. 
The former does not affect the arc of rolling along Oy, the latter obviously gives 
<r=«9 sinj/OZ. 

480. Prop. The Cylinder of Stability. Measure a length 
sew?yOI along the common normal Oz and describe a circular 
cylinder having this length as a diameter of the base, the axis 
being parallel to 01. If the centre of gravity of the body be 
inside this cylinder, the equilibrium is stable: if outside and 
above the plane of xy, the equilibrium is unstable. The cylinder 
may therefore be called the cylinder of stability. 

These results follow from the second expression for the moment 
of gravity about 01 found in the next proposition. 

481. Prop. The time of Oscillation. Let 0 be the 
centre of gravity and K the radius of gyration of the body about 
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01, then the length L of the simple equivalent pendulum is 
given by K_ _ g cQg qq z s j nS ^qj _ qq ^qqj 

If 00 produced cut the cylinder of stability in V, then 

~=GV.sitfGOI. 

We deduce from this that the time of oscillation of the body 
is the same as if the fixed surface were plane, and the curvatures 
of the upper body at the point of contact were altered so that 
the Relative Indicatrix remained the same as before. 


482. These results may be obtained by taking moments about the instantaneous 
axis, see Art. 448. The general course of reasoning may be indicated as follows. 
In equilibrinm 0 is the point of contact and OG is vertical; as the body rolls 
on the surface, say in the direction y’P, let P be the point of contact at the 
time t and let O', O' be the positions in space occupied by the points O and G 
of the body. These points are not marked in the figure, but 0 and O' will obviously 
lie indefinitely close to each other between y' and P, so that 00' is perpendicular 
to Py', while O' will move from O a little to the right, as seen from any point 
in PI'. Draw PW vertical, and PF parallel and equal to O'G'. If PI' be the 
instantaneous axis at the time t, 9 is the angle between the planes WPI' and FPI'. 

To find the moment of the weight about PI’ we resolve gravity parallel and 
perpendicular to PI'. The 
former component has no 
moment about PI', the latter 
is g sin WPI'. Let this latter 
act parallel to some straight 
line KP. The moment re¬ 
quired is the product of re¬ 
solved gravity into the shortest 
distance between the line of 
action of this force and the 
straight line PI'. This short¬ 
est distance is equal to the 
sum of the projections (with 
their proper signs) of P0\ 

O'G' on a straight line per¬ 
pendicular to both KP and 
PI'. Let this straight line be PH. To find these projections we shall use a little 
spherioal trigonometry. Let the figure represent the spherical triangles formed by 
the arcs on a sphere subtending the various angles at the centre P. Also Py' is a 
tangent to P<y the arc of rolling, and Pz' is normal to the surface at P. The 
projection of PO' on PH 1b <rcosy’PH=ffcost/'PN cos NPH=a- Bin y'PI' oosJTPz'. 
Thb projection of O'G' is the same as th^ projection of 

PF = PF oos HPF= - PF sin WPF= -OG. B sin WPI'. 

The differential equation is therefore 

K*9= -9g\z. sin 8 y'PV . sin WPI' . cos KPz' - OG. sin’ WPI'}. 
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We now replace Bin WPI' . cos KPz' by its equivalent cos lVPz' . In the small 
terms containing the factor 8 we may remove the accents, and replaoe P and W by 
0 and O. We immediately obtain one of the results. 

To obtain the other, we write the equation of moments m the form 

K 2 $ = -6g sin* WPI' j* sin* y 'PI' - ooj . 

But, if D be the diametei of the cylinder of stability drawn with its axis parallel to 
PI', and if PW out the cylinder m V, we have PV. cos KPW=D cob KPz'. 
Substituting in the equation, the expression m brackets takes the form PV — OG, 
which is ultimately equal to 0 V. We thus obtain the second result. 

We might also find the periods by the method of vis viva 


Oscillations of Cones in three dimensions. 

483. Oscillations of Cones to the first order. A heavy 
cone of any form oscillates on a fired rough conical surface, the 
vertices being coincident. It is required to find the time of a small 
oscillation. 

The motion of a cone about its vertex regarded as a fixed point 
is conveniently discussed by the help of sphencal tngonometry. 

Let 0 be the common vertex, G the centre of gravity of the 
moving cone, OG ~ h. With centre 0, 
and radius equal to OG, describe a 
sphere; it is on this sphere that we 
shall suppose our spherical triangles to 
be constructed Let 01 be the instan¬ 
taneous axis of the moving cone, i e. the 
common generator along which the two 
cones touch, and let it cut the sphere 
in I. Let OF be a veitical drawn up¬ 
wards to cut the same sphere in W. Let 
the arcs WI = z, GI— r. In the position 
of equilibrium the three straight lines 
OW, OG, 01 are in the same vertical plane, and they are so 
represented in the figure. 

Let n be the inclination of the vertical plane GOI to the 
normal plane to the two cones along 01. Let p, p bo the semi¬ 
angles of the two right circular osculating cones of contact along 
Of, taken positively when the curvatures are in opposite directions. 
In the figure their axes cut the sphere in C and D. 

If K be the radius of gyration of the moving cone about 01, 
the length L of the simple equivalent pendulum is given by 

K* . . . sin p bin p 

Tr = sin (z — r) cos n —— j — r ,. — sin r sin z, 

hi v ’ sin (p + p) 
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The dynamical principle used in obtaining this result is that 
ol taking moments about the instantaneous axis, Art. 448 If G' 
be the position of the centre of gravity at the time t, aDd 6 the 
angle between the planes GO T, G 01, we have 

K'-B = M .( 1 ), 

where M is the moment of g acting at G' about the instantaneous 
axis at the time t. 

If OP be a neighbouring geneiator of the fixed cone and the 
angle POI be a, the moment il' about OP of g acting at G is a 
function of 6 and a. We therefore have to (he fiist oidei of small 
quantities M' = Aa + B8 . (2), 

where A and B depend on the toim of the cone 

Finally, if OP be the instantaneous axis at the time t, we 
have M' = M and a sin (p + p ) = 6 sin p sin p . ..(3). 

Eliminating either a or 6 fiom these equations the time of 
oscillation can be deduced. 

The relations (2) and (3) aie established in an elementary 
manner m Arts 484 and 485 The steps in the investigation 
correspond to those used in the oscillation of cylinders (Art. 441), 
the chief diffeience being that the straight lines used in the 
figure for cylinders aic heie replaced bv spherical arcs. The 
pi oof of the relation (3) presents no difficulty, but m the general 
case when both the lolling and the fixed cone aie of an} forms the 
figure lequired to obtain th< relation (2) is lather complicated 
In particular cases, such as when the fixed surface is plane or the 
rolling cone is one of revolution, there is considerable simplifica¬ 
tion, the extent of which is pointed out m some of the examples 
in Art 486. In these the pionf, as adapted to the special case 
under consideration, is ag uu brief!} skeU ned 

Another method. Bg considering the paits of M due to 
6 and <j separately, we may arrive at their values without re¬ 
quiring any figure more complicated than that already drawn m 
this Article, l'he proof is .is follows. 

Suppose (1) that v=0, then J V is the moment round 01 of g acting at G' 
parallel to the vertical W’O. Sinoe the bod} is turned round 01 through an angle 
0, the arc OG'=he sin GI, Resolving g parallel and perpendicular to 01, the 
latter component is ^ sin IF'/ and its moment round 01 is g sin Jfl . G G'. Sub¬ 
stituting for the spherical arcs IF'/ and GI their values i and t, the moment 
becomes -gh9 Bin r sinz. 

Suppose (2) that 0=0, then .V' is the moment round the neighbouring generator 
OP ol g acting at G parallel to Tf'O Resolving g along and perpendicular to GO, 
the latter component is jsiuTF'G, and aotB at G along a tangent to the spherical 
arc GI. To find its moment round OP we resolve it perpendicular to the plane 
OOP and multiply the component by h sin GP. The required moment is therefore 
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the product of geanWQ, sin IOP and h tin OP. Since a cob n and IOP . sin OP 
Loth express the perpendicular distance of P from the arc 01, the required moment 
becomes ghtr sin {* - r) cos n, where t—r has been written for WO. 

The complete value of M is therefore 

M=gh {a eos n sin (* - r) - 8 sin r sin *}. 

484. As the heavy cone rolls on the surface, the point on the sphere whioh is at 
I in equilibrium takes the position V, and P is the new point of oontaot. Let the 
aro IQ assume the position I'O', and let the centre C of the osculating cone move 
to C'. Let <r=IP be the aro rolled over, and let 6 be the angle turned round by 



the cone. Since this angle is ultimately the same as CPC', we have CC'= 6 sin p. 
Also CC' oosec (p + p') and c cosec p' are each equal to the angle IDP. We thus 

find <r=« 8 !“ 

sin lp+p') 


486. The vertical OW outs the sphere in IT. To find the moment of the weight 
about OP we must resolve gravity parallel and perpendicular to OP. The former 
component has no moment, and the latter is g sin WP. Let this latter act parallel 
to some straight line KO. The moment required is the product of resolved gravity 
into the projection of OG' on a straight line OH, which is perpendioular to both OK 
and OP. Thus the spherical triangle HKP has all its sides right angles. In 
equilibrium Q lies in the vertical plane WOI, and as the cone rolls O moves to O', 
so that the arc OQ' is perpendicular to WI, and equal to 6 sin r. Let this arc out 
WP in M. The projection required is boos HO'= - h. MO' sinoe HM is a right 
angle. Sinoe PI makes with PH an angle whioh is ultimately equal to n, we have 

OM sin WO sin (z — r) 

—— = nr, = —3 -ultimately. The moment required, urging the oone 

ff cos n sin wi sm t 

beck to its position of equilibrium, is ghtinz(OM - QO'), which on substitution 
becomes M=gh{v eosnsin (s-r )~0 star sins}. 

Equating this moment with the sign changed to K*8, the result to be proved 
follows immediately. 
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We may obtain this equation by the analytical method given in Art. 500. We 
there replace the geometry here need by a process of differentiation, which may be 
extended to any higher degree of approximation 

486. Examples. Ex. 1. If the upper body be a right oone of eemi-angle p, 
and if it be on the top of any conical surface, u e have n=0 and ? = p The preceding 

expression then takes the form — = - am ( Z + P) 8in3 P 

hL sin (/>+/>') 

Ex. 2. A right oone of angle 2 p and altitude a, suspended by its vertex from a 
fixed point in a rough vertical wall, makes small oscillations, prove that the length 
of the equivalent pendulum is sec p (14 5 cos 2 p) 

Let the cone when in equilibrium touch the plane along the verticn 1 Oz At the 
time t, let the generator ON be the line of contact, inhere zON—a Let OA be the 
axis. Resolving gravity along and perpeudu alar to the line ON, and taking 
moments about the instantaneous axis O'’, we have K 2 8 = - <\ bid a . Ja sin p. 
Now, if the cone turn round ON through au angle 6dt, the centie A of the base 
advances a space a sin p 6dt, htnee, if ill be a perpendicular on ON, H advances 
an equal space But it does advance a spact OH da, l e a cos pda We therefore 
have d tan p = a Substituting this value of 6 in the above equation and quoting 
the value of K* from Art 17, Ex 7, the length of the equivalent pendulum is 
found without difficulty 

Ex. 3. A light cone of angle 2p and altitude a oscillates on a perfectly rough 
plane inclined to the vertical at an angle z, the length of the equivalent pendulum 
is seep sec z (1 + 6 cos 2 p). [Resolve gravity into geos z acting down the plane 
and a perpendicular component which can be negleoted. Then proceed as in the 
last question.] 

Ex. 4. A right cone of angle 2p and altitude a ib divided by a plane through the 
axis. One of the halves rests in equilibrium with its axis along a generator of a 
fixed right oone of angle 2p', the vertices being coincident, prove that the length L 
of the equivalent pendulum is given by 

{8» s +16tan s p}i — If” p =3 t sin z tan p' - 4 tan pt - • 

OLi COb p 

where z is the inclination of the line of contact to the vertical measured upwards. 

487. Condition of Stability of Cones to the first order. 

To determine the condition of stability when a heavy cone rests in 
equilibrium on a perfectly rough cone fiued w space. 

It is evident that we must have the length L of the equivalent 
pendulum, found in Art. 483, equal to a positive quantity. This 
leads to the following construction, which is represented in the 
figure of Art. 483 Measure along the common normal Cl to the 
cones a length IS = a, such that cot a = cot p + cot p'. From S 
dfaw an arc SR perpendicular uo IG W, then 

cos n — cot s . tan IR. 

Then L is positive and the equilibrium is stable if the centre of 
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gravity of the moving cone be either below the common generator 
of the two cones, or above the generator at an angle r such that 

cot r > cot z + cot IR. 

When the vertex 0 is very distant the cones become cylinders. 
In this case, if the arc z become a quadrant, the condition of 
stability is reduced to r<IR. This agrees with the condition 
given in Art. 442. 


Large Tautochronous Motions. 


488. When the oscillations of a system are not small, the 
equation of motion cannot always be reduced to a linear form, 
and no general rule can be given for the solution. But the oscil¬ 
lation may still be tautochronous, and it is sometimes important 
to ascertain whether this is the case. Various rules to determine 
this question are given in the following Articles. 

When a particle oscillates on a given smooth curve either 
in a vacuum or in a medium whose resistance varies as the 
velocity we know that the oscillation is tautochronous about 
the position of equilibrium if the tangential force P = m 2 x where s 
is the length of the arc measured from the position of equilibrium 
and m is a constant, Art. 434. If therefore any rectifiable curve 
is given, the proper force to produce a tautochronous motion 
can at once be assigned. Thus a catenary is a tautochronous 
curve for a force acting along the ordinate equal to m 2 y, because 
the resolved part along the tangent is obviously m^s. The equi¬ 
angular spiral is tautochronous for a central force fir tending to 
the pole, because the resolved part along the tangent being »rs, 
where = cos 2 a, the time of arrival at the pole is the same 
for all arcs. In the same way the epicycloid and hypocycloid 
are also tautochronous curves for a central force tending from 
or to the centre of the fixed circle and varying as the dis¬ 
tance, because since r i = As 2 + B, the resolved part along the 
tangent, viz. firdrjds, varies as s. In all these cases the time 
of arrival at the position of equilibrium is the least positive root 
of the equation tan nt = — »/* (Art. 434) where 2 kv is the re¬ 
sistance and n 2 + k 2 = m 2 . The whole time from one position of 
momentary rest to the next is tr/n. 


489. If the equation of motion be 



where F is a homogeneous function of the first degree, then, in what¬ 
ever position the system is placed at rest, the time of arriving at the 
position determined by ® = 0 is the same. 
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Let the homogeneous function be written xfl- —) . Let a? 

\t5 dt) 

and £ be the co-ordinates of two systems starting from rest in two 
different positions, and let x = a, £ = tca initially. It is easy to 
see that the differential equation of one system is changed into 
that of the other by writing £=*«. If therefore the motion of 
one system is given by x= <f>(t, A, B), that of the other is given 
by — A', B'). To determine the arbitrary constants A, B 

and A\ B', we have exactly the same conditions, viz. that, when t = 0, 
<f> — a and def>/dt = 0. Since only one motion can follow from a 
single set of initial conditions, we have A'= A and B’ = B. 
Hence throughout the motion £ = kx, and therefore x and £ 
vanish together. It follows that the motions of the two systems 
are perfectly similar, and the times equal. 

This result may be obtained also by integrating the differential 
equation. If we put px = dxjdt. we find, after eliminating x, that 
the variables p and t can be separated, showing that p is a 
function of t + B. Hence by an easy integration x = A4> (t + B). 
When t = 0, cU/dt = 0, and therefore <f>'(B) = 0. Thus B is known 
and x vanishes when <f>(t + B) = 0, whatever be the value of A. 

It must be noticed that if the force be a homogeneous function of the velocity 
and x, the motion is tautochronous only in a certain sense. It may happen that 
the system arrives at the position determined by at = 0 only after an infinite time, 
or the time of arrival may be imaginary. Thus, suppose the homogeneous function 
to be nthc, where m- is positive, then the system starting from rest moves continually 
away from the position x = 0. The value of .r is evidently represented by an 
exponential function of x which never ceases to increase with the time. It is 
therefore necossary in applying the rule to ascertain whether the time given by the 
equation 0 (t + B) = 0 is real or not. 

We may in general determine this from the known circumstances of each par¬ 
ticular case. The two following general conditions will guide us in our decision. 
If the time before arrival at the position +=0 is to be real and finite, and the same 
from all initial positions, it is clear that the position r=0 must be one of equilibrium. 
For, if not, place the system at iest indefinitely close to that position, then the 
time of arrival will be zero, unless the acceleration be also zero. Further, the 
position of arrival must be a position of stable equilibrium for all displacements; 
or at least for all displacements on that side of the position of equilibrium on which 
the motion is to take place. 


490. Lagrange’s rule. If the equation of motion be 


dfx _ /dx\t f ( x) „ 

dt 3 \dt) f(x) 



where F is a homogeneous funi jh of the first degree, and f(x) is 
any function of x, show that, in whatever position the system, is 
placed, the time of arriving at the position determined by f (x) = 0 

is the same. 
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This is Lagrange’s general expression for a force which oanses a tantoohronons 
motion. The formula was given by him in the Berlin Memoirs for 1765 and 
1770, and in other plaoes. Another very complicated demonstration was given by 
D’Alembert, requiring variations as well as differentiations. Lagrange seems to 
have believed that his expression for a tautoohronous force was both necessary and 
Buffiaient. But it has been pointed out by M. Fontaine and M. Bertrand that 
though sufficient it is not necessary. At the same time the latter reduced the 
demonstration to a few simple principles. A more general expression than 
Lagrange's has been lately given by Briosehi, but it does not appear to oontain 
any oases of tautoohronous motion not already given by Lagrange’s formula. 


Lagrange’s result may be arrived at by the following reasoning. 
The motion from rest is tautoohronous with regard to the point 

x — 0, if the equation of motion be • ^ u *' x —${y) 

’ reeMily “ +f .(!)’_,,(£§). 


where <f> stands for <f> (y) and accents as usual denote differential 
coefficients. Let — f (y), substituting we have 

&y _ / ( d y\ _ I (<¥]*, fF (l M 

dt * ” / \dt) f \dt ) \f dt)’ 


where / has been written for f(y). The last two terms of this 
expression form a homogeneous function of f and dyjdt of the first 
degree, and therefore Lagrange’s formula has been proved. This 
demonstration is due to Bertrand. Liouville’s Journ. vol. XII. 1841. 


The motion begins from rest with any initial value of x and 
ends when x = Q. Hence, writing x = <p(y), we see that in the 
second equation the motion begins with dyjdt = 0 and with any 
initial value of y, and terminates when <f> (y) = 0. Now dxjdt does 
not in general vanish when x — 0, since the system arrives with 
some velocity at the position of equilibrium. But since 


(y) does not vanish when x ** 0. It follows therefore, since 
= f{y), that the motion terminates when f (y) = 0. 


491. Effect of a resisting medium. If the motion is 
tautoohronous according to Lagrange’s formula in a vacuum, the 
motion is also tautoohronous in a medium whose resistance varies 
as the velocity. The only effect of such a resistance is to introduce 
an additional term, viz. 2 kv, of the first degree into the arbitrary 
function F. This theorem is due to Lagrange. 

If the resistance is 2kv + <V, we write Lagrange’s equation in 
the form 


d'x _ f'(x) 
dt* = f(x) 


* + + +/(*)■ 
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Putting the coefficient of if equal to k', we find by integration 
that f(x) = Ce'* + A/k'. If x is measured from the position of 
equilibrium, at which by Lagrange’s theorem f (x) = 0, we must 
have A= — k’G. The result is that for this law of resistance, the 
motion is tautochronous if the impressed force is P = C(e/” x — l) 
This result agrees with those given by Euler and Laplace. 


■493. We oan give an easy independent proof of this theorem. For the sake of 
simplicity let the system be a particle moving from rest towards a point A of equi¬ 
librium on a smooth given curve under the action of a tangential force P. The 
equation of motion is 

dv , , . 

■J--KI- 2kv = -P 
at 

This equation can be written in the form 

^ (e K e) + 2*(eV - Pe\ 


provided 


Put e"d« = du , 


ePa 

d? 


4 2k j”’ + Pe-*'*=0 
at 


The tune of arrival at the point u =0 will he independent of the arc if we put 
Pe~ K, =m i ir. Art. 434. Now u= 4- C, and if v is measured from the 

JflP 

position at which w=0, we have n’C— 1 We theiefoic have P= ^ (e* * -1) which 

is the eame result as befoie. Also the time of arm ng at the position te=0 is 
given by the least positive root of the equation tannt= -n/n where n 2 =m s - K 2 . If 
k j > m 2 the particle arrives at the position i®=0 alter an infinite time, Art. 434. 

Laplace remarks that the expression for the force P is independent of the 
coefficient k of that part ol the resistance which vanes as the velocity, while the 
time of amval at the position of equilibrium is independent of the coefficient *' of 
that part of the resistance which varies as the Bqr re of the velocity, hlicanique 
Ctleite, vol. I., page 38. 


Ex. 1. Find the smooth curve such that the motion of a heavy particle in a 
medium whose resistance is 2 ki 4 -. V may be tautochronous. Since gravity ib the 
only force we put 


lift 

P=™ (e«*-l)=p 


du , 

dt ’ 


Ms 

<iy — ^ («■*-*'»). 


Ex. 2. Find also the curve when the impressed force tends to the origin and is 
equal to pf". 


493. Motion on a rough cycloid. A heavy particle slides 
from, rest on a rough cycloid placed with its axis vertical, in a 
medium, whose resistance varies as the velocity , show that the motion 
is tautochronous. 

Let 0 be the lowest point of the cycloid, P the particle, OP = s, 
so that the arc is measured from 0 in the direction opposite to 
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that of the motion. Let the normal at P make an angle yjr with 
the .vertical, let p be the radius of curvature at P, and a the diameter 
of the generating circle. Then, by known properties of the cycloid, 
8 ae 2a sin yjr, p = 2a cos yjr. Let p be the coefficient of friction, g 
the accelerating force of gravity, and let the mass be unity. Then, 
if R be the pressure on the particle measured positively inwards 

~ = pR — g sin yjr — 2kv, . — = R — g cos yjr .( 1 ). 


Eliminating R, the equation of motion becomes 

— — !>■* + 2kv H- —.- sin (yjr — e) = 0... 

at p COS l/r T 

where tan e — p. This may be written 

j t (e"v) + 2k (e*v) + e u sin (yjr - e) » 0, 


cos yjr 


provided ~ — — p i.e. u = — pyjr. Put e u ds = dw ; 
ut p 

d ^ + 2K W + cos * 9iD - c > = °- 


dt 


Now w = je~^ 2 a cos yjrdyjr = 2a cos ee - ' 1 * sin (yjr — e). 
The equation therefore reduces to 

d 2 w . dw . g n 

at- dt 2a cos' 1 e 


•( 2 ), 


The motion is therefore tautochronous, Art. 434. At what¬ 
ever point of the cycloid the particle is placed at rest, it arrives 
at the point A determined by w = 0, i.e. yjr = e, in the same time. 
The point A, at which the tautochronous motion terminates, is 
clearly an extreme position of equilibrium in which the limiting 
friction just balances gravity. 

The time of arrival at A is given by the least positive root 
of the equation tan ut = — n/ic, where w 3 + k 1 = g/2a cos 4 e; the 
whole time from one position of momentary rest to the next 
being irjn. 

So long as the particle is moving in the same direction the 
constant p retains the same sign, Art. 159. The motion is there¬ 
fore given by 

. e~^ sin (yjr — e)= Ae~* 1 sin (nt + B), 

where, as before, n 2 + * 2 = g/2a cos 3 e and A, B are constants. 
When the particle arrives at the next position of rest, it will 
begin to return or will remain there at rest according as the value 
of yjr at that point is greater or less than the angle of friction. 
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We may also deduce the tautochronism of the motion from Lagrange’s theorem. 
Proceeding as in Art. 491 and equating the coefficient of v 1 to fj.jp, we find a value 
of /(») which makes the Lagrangian equation become the same as that of the 
particle on the cycloid. 

494. Hi s tor ical n ummar y. That a smooth cycloid is tautochronouB in vacuo for 
a heavy particle was first proved by Huygens in Lib Horologium Chnllatortum, 1671 
Newton extended this to the case m which the resistance is 2 kv, and also proved 
that a smooth epicycloid is tautoohronous for a central force varying as the distance 
That the oscillations on a cycloid are tautochronous when the ourve is rongh has 
been deduced by Bertrand from Lagrange’s formula, Lxouville, vol. xm., 1848 He 
ascribes the proposition to Necker, who published it in the Sltvxntiex dcs savanu 
(trangen, vol. iv., 1768. Euler practically determined the foire v luck would make 
a smooth curve tautochronous when the resistant e ib Meckantca 1736 This 
result was afterwards extended by Laplace to the case m whuh the resistance is 
2kv + k'v l , Mecanique Celeste, Tome I page J6 Puiseaux has a memoir on smooth 
tautochronous curves in vacuo, and also foi heavy bodies when the resistance is 
Lxouville, vol ix , 1844 He remarks that he has avoided the ube of series, 
such as that employed by Poisson in his Slicanxque (see Art. 197). He discusses 
the tautochrone in vacuo when the fores is central and varies aB the distance and 
shows that the curve is au epicycloid a hypocycloid or a certain spiral Haton de 
la Goupilli&re proses that the epicycloid when rongh is also tautochronous and 
points out briefly that this fact is not affected by a resistance 2*», Liottiille, vol xm 
Darboux m a note to the Vr, unique de /><•>/« 1 /rows, 1884 shows that when friction 
is taken account of the only tautochronous curves are those discussed by Puiseaux. 

495 Motion os any rough curve. A particle, btarting from rest, moves on a 
rough curve of given form in a medium whobe resistance is under the action of 
forces which depend only on tile potation of the 
particle. Prove that the necessary condition that 
the time of arriving at the position of equilibrium 
should be independent of the arc desenbed is 

P ' 

where P=G-p.il is the excess of the tangential 
force U o\ er the part pH of the friction, and m is a 
constant. Find also die time of tisusit. 

Let A be the point at which the tautochronous motion terminates, SI the position 
of the particle at any time f, ASI = \, so that s ib measured from A in the direction 
opposite to that of motion. Let the tangent at SI make an angle xj/ with the axis 
of i, and let and s increase together. Let the tangential and normal components 
of the force he G and II , the tangential component G acting towards A, and the 
normal component H acting outwards, t.e opposite to the direction in which p is 
measured. We shall suppose p to be positive throughout the arc. The equations 
of motion are therefore 

-*=R-H, *f=pR-Gl K't 3 W- 

p JW 

Since the particle starts from rest, we see that 11 and H are initially equal and thus 
have the same sign We shall suppose that H is positive throughout the motion, 
so that the impressed force urges the particle outwardB It follows that R also is 
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positive throughout the motion. The friction continuet therefore to be repre- 
tentcd by pR, without any discontinuous changes in the sign of p, such as would 
happen if R were to change sign without a corresponding change in the direction of 
the friction. (See Art. 159.) Eliminating R we find 

v¥-=p-+ev*-(Q-pH) ( 2 ). 

fld p 


Let P=0-pH, so that P is the whole impressed foroe urging the partiole 
along the tangent towardB the point A. We may prove that P must be positive 
throughout the motion until the partiole reaches .4. If P be zero at any point B, 
then, placing the partiole at rest at B, it will remain there in equilibrium, and 
therefore the times of reaching A from all points will not be the same. We see also 
by the same reasoning that the point A must be one at which P is zero. (See 
Art. 489.) Writing dsjdip for p, the equation of motion becomes 


+ -2pP, 


vU-iph- it's 




2 pPe- tpii ~ 2*’* d<fi. 


where a is the angle the tangent at A makes with the axis of x. As is greater 
than a throughout the motion the constant of integration, viz. c*, must be positive. 


We notice that the integral on the right-hand side is independent of the position 
of the starting point of the particle and depends only on the intrinsic equation of 
the curve and the point A. Let us represent this integral by z a , and take z as the 
co-ordinate of the particle. We have z—c when the particle is starting from rest, 
and z=0 when it arrives at the point A determined by ^=a. 

The intrinsic equation of the curve being given, we can imagine f and s to be 
expressed as functions of z. Putting then e-p*-*s ds=<p(z)dz, the time T of 
transit from z=c to z=0 is easily seen to be 

fc p(z)dz 
JoJ(c*-z*)- 

To find the form of the function <p which makes this result independent of the 
arc we equate to zero its differential coefficient with regard to c. Putting z=c£ we 
have 

f l *(r{)df . dT _ fl p'(c()(d{_ 

J oV(l-fV ‘ dc~]o 

This integral cannot be zero for all values of c unless <f>' (cf)=0. If it were not 
zero we could by taking c small enough make 4> (r£) keep one sign from (=0 to 
f=1; thus every term of the integral would have the same sign and the sum could 
not be zero. Writing then <p (z) = 1/m, we see that the time of transit is X=w/2m. 

Putting u= -pyfi-K's, for the sake of brevity, we have to find P from the two 
equations 

me *=*, 2 j* pPe’-dt =z a . 

Integrating the first from </>=a to i//, i.e. z=0 to z and substituting in the second 
we have { mje u ds } * = 2jPe w ds. Differentiating and reducing, this leads to 

P=m 3 c- V j* e*pd\p, .. m a p=^-(p+*'p)P. 

Since P v an i she s when ^=a, we verify the theorem that the point at which the 
tautochronous motion terminates is a position of equilibrium; Art. 489. 
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Ex. Show that this law of force is included in the Lagrangian expression for a 
tautoohronous force. 

Comparing the Lagrangian equation as written in Art. 491 with (2) of this 
article, term for term, we find an expression for/(s), i.e. -P, which agrees with 
that given above. 

By deduoing the condition of tautochronism from Lagrange’s expression we 
prove that it is tujjiciettt, the mode of proof adopted above shows that the condition 
is also neeettary. 

496. Ex. Euler's theorem. A particle moves on a smooth curve under the 
action of a tangential force P which is some function of the distance s of the partiole 
from the position A of equilibrium, and the time of arrnal at A (tom rest m an y 
position is independent of the arc. Prove that if the motion take place in vacuo, 
P=C»; and if in a medium whose resistance is *'r 2 , P=C(e* s -1;. This should be 
proved by the method of Art. 495, not deduced as a particulai case from the general 
result. 


497. Determine how the time of arrival at the position A of equilibrium in 

Art. 495 would be modified if the resistance were ohanged to 2*t + *'i 2 

The equation of motion (2) of Art. 495 now becomes 

dv i a , „ 

-T7 =p — + k’v 3 - 2*t -P 
at p 

As in Art. 495 this may be written in the form 


provided ii = - fttp- *'s 


£(<“»)+2* <« , ‘i>) + e ,, P=0, 

lit 

Put e*<i»=dn, 

dhi du 
w ,‘ lK - + e'P=0 


The time of arrival at the point A, determined by tt=0, becomes independent of the 
arc if the lost term is equated to m s i i. We then have P=m 1 e~' , $e' , ds, which is the 
game value as P as before The time of arrival at the position of equilibrium is now 
given by the least positive root of tan 7 iP= -n/x where )i 2 =m--* 2 , the time from 
one position of rest to the next being r/n, Art 434. 


498. Epicycloids dc. Supposing the curve to be rough, the resistance to be 
2 *i), the foioe central and equql to Xr, and the tautochromc period to be given, 
prove that the differential equation of the ourve is p=i p, where i (1 + m 2 /\) = 1 + jr, 
and X is positive when the force is repulsive. The constant miss function of the 
period whose value is given in Art. 497; when the resistance iB zero the tauto- 
ohronic period is w/2m. Trace also the curves included in this equation. 

In this case G= -\dpjdtp, H=\p; see the figure at the beginning of Art. 495 
Smoe *'=0, the condition of tautochronism takes the simpler form = dPjd\f/-pP. 
Substituting for P its value G - pH, we arrive at the given result. 

To trace the curvet p = ip, we notioe that ^ = 1 - ^ ^ 2 fc ) 2 ^ e P*°y°* 0 *^ m 

which a and 6 are the radii of the fixed and rolling ciroles respectively and that m 
the hypooycloid b is negative. 

(1) If i has a negative value, the ourve is a hypocyoloid. This requires that 
m*/X< -1 algebraically, while p may have any value. The central force is therefore 
attractive. 


R. D. 
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(2) If t is positive and less than unity, the curve is an epicycloid. This 
requires that m a /X> 0 and /t*<in a /A, the central force is therefore repulsive. 

(3) If t is positive and greater than unity, the curve takes other forms. 
Putting t -1=a 2 , its differential equation becomes ^ *= a 2 p. By rotating the axis 

of x round the origin through an appropriate angle, the integral may be reduced to 
one of the forms 

p=4J( t a 'f'±e-°*), p=Ae ±g *. 

Since in any curve the projection of the radiUB vector on the tangent is equal to 
dpjdf, we have 

r i =p- + (dpjd\p) i , cot — = dpi pd\f/ 

We oan tbeiefore express the polar co-ordinates r, 6 in terms of 0 as an auxiliary 
angle. Tracing the curves we find two kinds of spirals according aB we take the 
upper or lower signs, together with an equiangular spiral whose angle /3 is given by 
sm 2 /3=l/». 

Since the two lands of spirals do not pass through the origin the point oi 
equilibrium at which the tautochronous motion is to terminate is found by making 
tan 0=l/p where 0 is the acute angle which the radius vector makes with the 
tangent. In the equiangular spiral the point of eqmlibnum is the origin for the 
central force vanishes at that point. 

In the first kind of spiral the angle 0, l e. varieB from when 0 = 0 to 

tan -1 I/a when 0 is infinite, and in the seoond kind 0 vanes from zero to tan -1 1/a 
lor the same values of 0. In the equiangular spiral 0 is constant and equal to 
tan 1 1/a. Hence the first kind of spiral or the second will have a point of 
equilibrium, and be the tautochrone, according as m<oi > a; the arc to be described 
being on that side of the position of equilibrium in which tan 0< 1/a The 
equiangular spiral will also be a tautochrone, the arc terminating at the centre 
of force, provided p<a. 

We deduce from the given value of t that p 2 - a , = n» a /X; hence m a /X is positive 
or negative, i e. the central force is repulsive or attractive, according as p>a oi 
a<a. Since t>l we must have in the former case p J >m 2 /X 

We have therefore the following cases, (1) foroe attractive; if m 2 /X< -1 the 
curve is a hypocydoid, if m ! |k> -1 but <0 the curve is the first spiral or the 
equiangular spiral according to the position of the point at which the motion ie to 
terminate; (2) force repulsive, i.e. m s /X>0, the curve is an epicycloid or the second 
spiral according as a i <or>m 2 /X. When ni 2 /X= - I, the radius of curvature p is 
infinite and the curve is a straight line. 

499. Ex. 1. A system having one degree of freedom is defined by 2 T=M i 6' ! , 
U=f{0). Prove that the motion is tautochronous if 17= C {jMdd} 1 . [Put M&8 = d«, 
and use Art. 496.] [Appell.] 

Ex. 2. A system having two degrees of freedom ie defined by 

2 r=Ae' a +2y?9'0'+C0' 2 , u=f(e,<p). 

where A, B, C are given functions of 8, 0 . Investigate the constraint which must 
be introduced into the system that the motion may be tautochronous. [Assume 
0 =F (0) and use Ex. 1.] [Appell, Comptei Rendu*, 1892.] 
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Ex. 3. If the equation of motion is ^ =ptj 2 +g where p and y are given 

functions of a, prove that the condition ot tautochiomsm is pq - 3 =im 1 . 

ds 

[ ^ppell, Traite dt Htfcamque, 1893.] 

Oscillations of Cylinders and Cones to the second order. 

500. Condition of Stability of Cylinders to the higher orders. "When 
a heavy cylinder rests in equilibrium on one side of a fixed rough cylinder as 
in Art. 441, the condition of stability is that the centre of giavity should he within 
a ceitmn circle called the circle of stability If the centre . giavit/ lie on the 
boundary of this circle the equilibrium is called neutral, but it 3 ge itrallj either 
stable or unstable, a higher degree of approximation, Lowest being required 
to distinguish the two. We may narh any degree of approximation by the 
following euay process, u huh amounts to tin 1 unturned diffuentiuhon of a certain 
quantity until >u auuc at a result uhirli is not zero The sign of this n-ult 
distinguishes bet mm tin stability mid instability ol the equilibrium. The magnitude 
at thi usult, joined to some other 1 leiiunts, enables ns to form the equation of motion 

601. In equilibrium the ccntic of giavitv is in the vertical through the point 
ol contact. Let the body be turned round thiough 
any angle 8, bo that G in the hguie is the position 
of the ccntie ol gravity, and I tilt point of contact 
Let IV he vertical. Let CIV be tht common normal 
to the two cylindcis, C and V bung the centres of 
curvature of their transverse sections Let p=CI, 



p =VI, and let 1 = - + 1 , so that s is tin 1 minis uj 
z p p 

nlutiie curvature. 

Let IG = r, the angles 6/('=«, OIl'=<p, and let 
Il‘=ds. Then vve have the foui following sub 
sidiary equations „ 

ill dll cos it 1 

. =51UH, , = 

<is ds r p 

dip 1 cos 71 ds 

(Is ~ ; 1 ’ 1 18 

Since GI is the radius vectoi oi the upper curve refened to an origin G fixed 
relatively to it, and Jit - n is the angle made by this radius vector with the tangent 
at I, the tust of these subsidiary equations is evident. To obtain the second we 
notice that C is the centre of curvature, so that the distance GC is constant, as well 
aa the ladiua of curvature, when I moves a bhoit distance ds along the arc. Now 

OC J = 7 J 4 p ! -' 2 pi COS 71, 

therefore 0 = (7 -p cos n) dr + pr sm udn 

Substituting for ill its value fiom the fiist subsidises equation, this immediately 
gives the second. To obtain the thud equation we notice that tp + n is the angle 
made by the normal DI to the lower curve, which is fixed is space, with a straight 

line also fixed in space. Hence ~ + *t , whence the third equation follows 

ds as p 


26—2 
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from the seoond. The fourth equation has been proved in Art. 441; the proof 
may be g umm ed up as follows. If CP, DP be the two normals which are in a 
str aigh t lin e when the body has turned through an angle d$, then dfr=PCI+P'DI, 

/II \ da 
which gives dS=d» + = — . 

502. In equilibrium the centre of gravity of the body must be vertioally over 
the point of support. Hence 0=0. In any other position of the body the value 

dd> <Pd> s® 

of 0 is given by the senes dt + d7 a l - 2 + * c ‘ 

If in this series the first coefficient which does not vanish be positive and of 
an odd order, it is clear that the line IG moves to the same Bide of the vertical as 
that to which the body is moved. The equilibrium is therefore unstable for 
displacements on either side of the position of equilibrium. If the coefficient be 
negative the equilibrium is stable. On the other hand, if the term be of an even 
order it does not change sign with i, the equilibrium is therefore stable foi a 
displacement on one side and unstable for one on the other side. 

The firBt differential coefficient is given by tho third subsidiary equation. The 
second differential coefficient is found by differentiating this subsidiary equation 
and substituting for du/ds and dr/tL from the others. The third differential 
coefficient may be found by repeating the process. In this way we may find any 
differential coefficient which may be required. 


503. If the first differential coefficient dty/do is not zero, the equilibrium is 
stable or unstable according as its sign is negative or positive. This leads to the 
condition that r must be respectively less or greater than z cos n, which agrees with 
the rule given in Art. 441. 

If ^=0, we have r=z cos n, so that the centre of gravity lies on the circumference 
of the circle of stability. Differentiating we have 

<P0 d / 1\ 2Rinnconn sinn 

ds = d,\z) + h- 7T (1) ' 

Substituting for r and z, we have 


<wr ds \p p ' 


+ tan n 




If this be not zero, the equilibrium is stable for displacements on one side of the 
position of equilibrium and unstable for displacements on the other. 


If also, we differentiate (1) again. After some reduction we find 

d»0 = (P/l\ 1 /I 2\ tann d /1\ 3tan s n/l 2\ 

dt * ds^X'z) + zp'\p + p'J ~ ~z dt\p)~ 2- \p + p7' 

The equilibrium is stable or unstable according as this expression is negative or 
positive. 

If the transverse section be a circle or a straight line these expressions admit of 
great simplification. 


504. Ex. 1. A heavy body rests in neutral equilibrium on a rough plane 
inclined to the horizon at an angle n. Show that, unless dp/ds=tann, the 
equilibrium is stable for displacements on the one side and unstable for displace- 
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njents on the other. Bat, if this equality hold, the equilibrium is stable or 
unstable according as tPp/dg 3 is positive or negative. Here ds is measured along 
the arc in the direction down the plane. 

Show also that these conditions imply that the equilibrium iH stable or unstable 
according as the centre of the conic of closest contact to the upper body is without 
or within the circle of stability. 

Ex. 2. If a convex spherical surface rest on the summit of a fixed convex 
spherical surface in neutral equilibrium, the equilibrium is really unstable. But, 
if the lower surface have its concavity upwards, the equilibrium is stable or unstable 
according as its radius is greater or less than twice that of the upper surface, and is 
really neutral if its radius is equal to twice that of the upper surface. 

The moveable spherical surface in this example must of course be weighted 
so that its centre of gravity is at such an altitude above the point of support that 
the equilibrium is neutral to a first approximation. Thus, when the radius of the 
lower surface is twice its radius, its centre of gravity lies on its surface, i.e. at a 
distance twice its radius from the point of contact. The centre of gravity is outride 
or within the upper surface according as the radiua of the lower surfaoe is less 
or greater than twice its radius, and when the lower surface is plane the centre of 
gravity lies at the centre. In this last case also the equilibrium is really neutral. 


305. OadUattana of Cylinders to the higher orders. To form to any degree 
of approximation the general equation of motion of a cylinder oscillating about a 
position of equilibrium. 

Following the same notation as before and taking the figure of Art. 501, the 
equation of vis viva is (A' a + r s ) b- = C + 2U, 

where V is the force function and k the radius of gyiation of the body about its 
centre of gravity. Differentiating this with regard *0 6, as in Art. 448, we have 


(/.-' + r ! ) 9 


dr 

~ r dH 


dU 
d» ' 


The right-hand side of this equation is by Art. 340 the moment of the forces abont 
the instantaneous axis, and is therefore in our case equal to gr sin <p. Substituting 

for — from tho subsidiary equations of Art. 501, the equation of motion is therefore 

do 

(k‘ ! +-/•-) b +■ rz sin ltd- - gr sin <p. 

The method of proceeding is tho same as that in Art. 502. We expand each 
coefficient by Taylor's theorem in powers of 6 , which is to be so chosen as to vanish 
in the position of equilibrium. To do this we require the successive differentials of 
these coefficients to any order expressed in terms of the initial values only of n, 
and r. The first differentials arc given in the subsidiary equations of Art. 501. To 
find the others we continually differentiate these subsidiary equations, until we 
have obtained as many differential coefficients as we require. 


506. To form the equation to the first order. Let the initial or equilibrium 
values of » and r be a and h. The equation is therefore 

(it 5 + k- "=3rsin <p. 

We have to find r sin <j> to the first power of 8. Now 

d dr lid) /I cosn\ 

(rsin0)=^rin0 + r jj|cos4>=csinHsm0-rt-*cos0 -— J, 
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by substituting from the subsidiary equations. This by reduction becomes 
(r sin <p) = r cob <p -1 cos (<p-n). 

(lo 

In equilibrium O lies in the vertical through the point of contact, hence the initial 
value of <p is zero. The equation of motion is therefore 
(IP + k 1 ) 8 = (h - r cos a) g6, 
which is the same as that given in Art. 441. 


507. To form the equation to the second order. 

We have already found the first differential coefficient of r sin <f>. we must 

differentiate this again and retain only the terms which do not vanish when 0=0. 

_ , dr , . , „ | d 1 sin 2a sin a) 

We have m (r sin«)=*- js cos a^-h -j -— } • 

The equation of motion to the second order is therefore 
(k , +h- + 2 hz sin a. 8) 8+he sin aff 1 

d 1 


= - (; cos a - h) 0 $ + qz- jr 
This may be reduced to the form 
8 + n*0= -bW + cff-, 


COS a , + 

ds Z 


sin 2a sin a| 0- 

h ' ,, f 2 ' 


t cob a - h 
IP+W 1 


hz sin o 
b ' = l?-+IP' 


c = 2a'-//- + in 



d 1 

cosa-r- 

ds z 


sin 2a sin a) 

8 T I ' 


Supposing a not to be zero, we find ns the solution 

c — c 4- //'-/i" 

8=A sin (at + 73)+ .i s + .l = cos2(at + 7(). 


where A and H are two undetermined constants, and the first term represents the 
first approximation. Thus it appears that the first approximation is substantially 
correct unless a he small, that is, unless the equilibrium is nearly neutral. The 
effect of the small terms is to make the extent of the oscillation on the lower side 
of the position of equilibrium slightly greater than that on the upper Bide. 


508. Paginations 6f Cones to the higher orders. To form the general 
equation of motion of a heavy cone rolling on a perfectly rough fixed cone. 

Let us follow the same line of argument with the same notation as in Art. 483. 

We have however one point of difference. Since the moving cone is not in 

equilibrium its centre of gravity is not in the vertical plane WOI. As before 

let the arcs IG=r, IW=z, and the angles GIV=n, WIC=\p. 

Let 0 be the angular velocity of the moving coue about its instantaneous axis 

01. Then, by Art. 448, K^ + la^=L .(1), 

at £ at 

where L is the moment of gravity about 01. 

As the cone rolls, the point I moves along the intersection of the fixed cone with 
the sphere. Let IP=da be the arc described in a time dt. It will be convenient to 
take < as the co-ordinate by which the position of the cone is determined. 

By the same reasoning as in Art. 484 we find 0=^ *' n + P) 

dt sin p . sin p’ 


( 2 )- 
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We have now to find the moment of gravity about 01. We again use the same 
argument as in Art. 485. Resolving 
gravity along and perpendicular to 01, 
the former component has no moment, 
and the latter is g sinz. Let this latter 
component act parallel to some straight 
line KO, then KWI is an aro m a vertical 
plane The moment required is then the 
product of resolved gravity into the pro 
jeot.on of OO on Oil, where H is the* U- 
pole of the aro KWI. Thus the moment 
is oh sin z cos HG. To find cos II u 
produce IIG to cut A'H I in 21/. Thun, 
m the right angled triangle GIH, w*> hue 
sin G>/=sm G/sin GIM The moment 
L ih therefoie L- - ghsim mp 110 ( 11 -/) (3) 

When the forms of the cones are known, we can express A, 1 , z, n and / in 

teims of s or any otlin co ordinate we may choose. The equation of motion will 

then be known The determination may be effected by the help of the four following 

subsidiary equations Ar Az \ 

-r=*mn — = sindd 
r/s ds T I 

1 = cot r cos n - not p j- (4) 

d\L \ 

^ = cot Z COB >P + cot />' ) 

The proof of these m left to the reader They may be obtained by the same 
reasoning as in the case of the cyln der, with only such modifications as are made 
necessary by using splieiical instead of plane triangles 

509 Vo find to any ihqru oj approrimatton thi equation of motion of a nqht 

<out otciUatiny about a position of iqmlibimm 

Since the cone is a light cone, we have A- cons* «nt The equation of motion is 

therefore A' J ^ = L, where Q and L have the values given in equations (2) and (3) 
at 

of Art. 508. 

We notice that L=0, and theiefore « = / in the position of equilibrium. Let 
the eo ordinate s be so chosen that it also vanishes in this position We have 
therefore now to expand fi and L in powers of t To effect this we use Taylor’s 

theorem, thus L= {^) * + (dr ) A + ’ 

where the bracket implies that t is to be made equal to 7ero after the differentiations 
have been performed Now these diffeientiations may all be performed without 
any difficulty, by using the expression for L given m (3) and continually substituting 

for d« * ’ * 0, ^ elr values given in the subsidiary equations (4) We may treat f) 

in the same way. 

The formation of the equation of motion is thus reduced to the differentiation 
of a known expression and the substitution of known functions 
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We may use this method to obtain the equation of motion to the first power. 
Thus we have K a ^ = - gh £ {sin r sin z sin (n - f) j ». 

Substituting for Q and retaining on the right-hand side only thorn terms which 
do not vanish when f=n we obtain 

K a cPt I . , . sin p sin p' . . 1 

ghdt 9 ( ' Bin (p+p^ j ’ 

which gives the same result as in Art. 483. 

If the oone is not a right oone, we*may express JET 9 in terms of r and n and 
proceed in the same way. 


510. Ex. A heavy right oone rests in neutral equilibrium on the summit of 
another right oone which is fixed in space, the vertices being coincident. Show 
that the equation of motion is 


K*<Ps_ sinp sinp' sin (r - z) sin (p - r) 
gh dfi~ sin (pH-p') sin rsin p 


(cot r + 2 cot r - cot p( 


»» 
6 ‘ 



Note on the four equimomental Points of a Body. 

It is shown in Art. 44 that four particles of equal mass can be found which are 
equimomental to any body, and a construction, by using a tetrahedron, is given 
for their positions. We may however deduce from Art, 42, Ex. 3, another 
construction, by using an ellipsoid. 

The argument in Art. 42 is briefly as follows. Let the Legendre’s ellipsoid 
at the centre of gravity of the body be constructed, then (as explained in Art. 29) 
this ellipsoid is equimomental to the body. But this ellipsoid iB also equi- 

momental to four equal particles each of mass ~ — properly placed and a fifth 

particle (required to make up the whole mass of the body) placed at the centre of 
gravity 0. If we now put the arbitrary quantity n“=3/5, uie mas-, of the fifth 
particle is zero. 

To find the four equimomental points of a body, we construct an ellipsoid 
similar to the equimomental ellipsoid at *l-o centre of gravity 0, but having its 
dimensions reduced in the ratio X: ^3/5. The required points are any four on 
this ellipsoid such that their eccentric lines make equal angles with each other, 
or, which is the Bame thing, they are at the four corners of the tetrahedron of 
minimum volume inscribed in the ellipsoid. 

When the body is known, the equimomental ellipsoid can be deduced from its 
definition in Art. 29 and the four particles can then be properly placed. Conversely, 
when the positions of the four particles are known, say ABCD, the equimomental 
ellipsoid at their centre of gravity is similar to the ellipsoid circumscribing 
the tetrahedron ABCD with its centre at the centre of gravity but has the linear 
dimensions increased in the ratio x /3/5:l. As in Art. 43, the equimomental 
ellipsoid is also similar to the inscribed ellipsoid touching each face in its centre of 
gravity but has the linear dimensions increased in the ratio 1: ^15. It is also 
similar to the ellipsoid touching each edge at its middle point, but has the linear 
dimensions increased in the ratio 1: v /5. 

The semi-axes of the inscribed ellipsoid are determined in Art. 46 by a cubic 
whose coefficients are functions of the faces and edges of the tetrahedron. The 
positions of the axes are also geometrically determined. Thence the principal 
moments of inertia follow easily euough. 

We cannot reduce the number of equimomental points to fewer than four unless 
there is some plane such that the moment of inertia of the body with regard to it is 
zero. This plane is of course the plane containing the equimomental points. 
When the body is a lamina lying in the plane xy, the equimomental ellipsoid 
becomes a thin lens or disc bounded by the ellipse 

A ” 2 - 5 

2»ix 2 + Znty 3 — M ' _ 

When the linear dimensions of this ellipsoid are reduced in the ratio 1: \f 3/5, we 
replace the 6 on the right side by 3. One particle may be conveniently placed at 
the extremity C of the axis of Z of the reduoed lens and therefore ultimately lies at 
the centre of gravity 0. The other three will then lie on an elliptic section parallel 
tt> the plane of xy, cutting CO produceu m a point N suoh that the centre of gravity 
of all the four points is at 0. Clearly 0N= hOC, and the elliptio section is similar 
to the principal section of xy but has its linear dimensions reduced in the ratio 
3:2^2. 
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The lamina is now equimomental to four particles. If we wish to eliminate 
the one at the centre of gravity, we must increase the masses of eaoh of the 
remaining three from to and therefore decrease their distanoeB from the 
centre of gravity m the ratio 2: s/3. The three particles will then he on an ellipse 
which is obtained by reducing the linear dimensions of the ellipse bounding the 
reduced lens in the ratio compounded of the two above ratios, t.e. in the ratio 
s^3 is/2. The ellipse on which the three particles lie is therefore 

X s 1= _ 2 
2m r* + Smy 2 ~ 21 ’ 

wbioh is the result otheiwise obtained in Alt. 44 


Note on the Proof of Lagrange’s Equahons 


The proof of Lagiange’s equations in Arts 397 to 399 may be arranged some 
what differently by nsmg as a lemma an extension of the theoiem given in the 
first example of the last article named. 


Lemma. Let L be any function of the variables r, y, Ac., a , ij , Ac and t It 
we express x, y, Ac., as functions of any independent variables 8, tp, Ac and 1, 
then will 


d^dl. 
dt de' 


dL 

do 


fd dL 

_dlA 

i d i 

/ddL 

ji\ 

\dt dr' ‘ 

tlr ) 

• + 1 

\dtdy 

di/ ) 


(A) 


To prove this, we let i = / (f, 0, <j>, Ac.) (1), 

with similar expressions toi y, z, Ac r=/ f J-/ # 0-r Ac (2), 

where the Ac. refeis to the othei lariables <p, \fi, Ac and suffixes denote paitial 
differential coefficient),. 

Since 8 enteis into the expression L through both i, y, Ac , and i’, y, Ac , 
while 8‘ enters only through x'. y\ Ac , we halt the partial differential coefficients 


dL 
de : 


dL dr 
dx dd 


dL dr 
dx’ dO 


-t-Ac , 


dL 

de 


dL di 
di de 


+ &c 


(H 


By diffeientiating (2) we see that ^ =/ = r 

d dL 
dt de’ 


dL 

fd dL 

dL\ 

ue 

\dt dx' 


dL 

f d , di‘\ 

1 -t At 

dr’ 

\dt f e de j 


Hence 


-At 


a , . mu 

Since +Ac. = — by (2) the terms in the second line vanish 

The lemma has therefoie been proved without assuming that the relations between 
the variables x, y, Ac., and 8, y>, See , are independent of t 

To apply the lemma to prove Lagrange’s equations we put L = J + C, where 

'2T=’Sm(T ,i +y^ + z' 2 ), 

and x, y, z are the coordinates of the particle m 
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We therefore hare 


d_dt 
dt d0' 


dL 

tid 


= Zm(x"~ 


d(I\ dx , 
di)d0 + &C ’ 


• (4). 


The right-hand side of this equation (after multiplication 1 ■} 50) is the virtual 
moment of all the forces m ~ r j for a displacement 50, the corresponding dis¬ 
placements of x, y , &c., being found by differentiating the equation (1) with regard 
to 0, t not varying. But, by D’Alembert's principle, these forces are in equilibrium, 
and the sum of their virtual moments is zero for any displacement consistent with 
the geometrical equations which hold at the time t. The right-hand side of the 
equation (4) is therefore zero. The Lagrangian 0 equation has thus been estab¬ 
lished. 


By writing T for L in (4) we have 


ddT 
dt dd' 


dT „ dx , 
=imr - +&c. 
(10 .0 


(5). 


Since the right-hand side (after multiplication by 50) is the virtual moment of 
the effective forces nix", <fce.. it follows that the Lagrangian expression on the left- 
hand side (after multiplication by 50) also represents the virtual moment of the 
effective forces of the system for a displacement 50. 


In the same way writing T for L in (3) we have 


dT 

d0' 


, dx 

=Zmx Jo + « c - 


The left-hand side (after multiplication by 50) therefore represents the sum of 
the virtual moments of the momenta of the several particles of the system for a 
displacement 50. 

The fundamental equation (A) has been deduced from the principles of the 
differential calculus without reference to any mechanical theorem. If we put 
I. = T+U, it asserts that the sum of the virtual moments of the effective and 
impressed forces for a displacement 50 has the same value in whatever coordinates 
these forces may be expressed. 


Historical Note. Weierstuass and Eeye. 

The author is informed by Prof. Klein that the first theorem mentioned in 
Art. 462 (viz., that terms of the form (At+ ]>) sin pt are absent from the 
Lagrangian solution) was given by Weierstrass in the Transaction* of the Berlin 
Academy, 1858; Theorem on the homogeneous function of the second degree with 
an application to the theory of small oscillations. An additional paper appeared 
in 1868. 

Prof. Klein has also Bent three references to the works of Reye on moments of 
inertia. These are in the Journals of Schlimilch, 1869, CrelU or Borchardt, 1870, 
and the Journal of German Engineers, xis. These references reached the author 
just in time for him to mention them hero. 
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Airy. On D'Alembert’s principle, 68. On magnetism, 97. On the standard of 
length, 108. On anemometers, 197. On the seconds pendulum, 461. The 
Cavendish experiment, 470. 

Anemometer. Relation between the velocity of the wind and the anemometer, 
196. Robinson’s, Airy’s and Stokes’ experiments, 198; various theorems, 
199. Whewell’s anemometer, 199. Anemometers in mines, 199. 

Angular momentum. Defined, 77. A fundamental theorem in dynamics, 78. 
Analytical formula in two dimensions, 134; standard example, 147. 

Formulae in three dimensions, 969; working rule, 968. Method of 
using equimomental points, 966. Expressed in the six components of 
motion, 267. 

The whole momentum generated iB equal to the whole force, 983. 
Examples, a central force, 284; three particles, 288, &c. 

Application to sudden changes of motion, 288, Ac.; to gradual changes, 
299; to impulses in three dimensions, 306, &c. Examples, page 267. 

Generalized definition and measure, 402. 

Afpell. Interprets imaginary time, 874. On Carnot’s theorem, 381. On tauto- 
chronous curves, 498. 

Areal coordinates. Equations of motion of a particle deduced from Lagrange’s 
equations, page 343, Ex. 6. Moment of inertia of an elliptic disc in areal 
coordinates, 17, Ex. 11. 

Baily. The length of the seconds pendulum, 104, 106. The Cavendish ex¬ 
periment, 470. 

Ball. The cylindroid, 946, Ex. 4. On relative vis-viva of the solar system, 494. 

Ballistic pendulum. Various constructions, 191. Improved in France, 194. 
Superseded by the chronograph of Bashfortb, 121. Haughton’s experiments 
on rifle bullets, 122. 

Babhforth. The chronograph, 121. 

Bernoulli. Conservation of rotation, 80. Principle of vis viva, 382. 

Bertrand. Vis viva generated by impulses, 810, Ex. 7; 888. Improves the 
proof of Newton’s principle of similitude, 367. On models, 869. Improves 
the proof of Lagrange's expression for a tautoohronous foroe, 490. A 
rough cycloid is tautoohronous with a resistance 2 kv, 494. 

Bessel. Length of the seconds pendulum, 108, 107, Ex. 2. 

Billiard balls. Borne examples, 326. The theory is continued in vol. n. 
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Binet. Defines moment of inertia with regard to a plane, 3 On spherical 
points, 56, Ex. 4. 

Boys. The Cavendish experiment, 474 

Bridge. Work of bending a bridge or rod, 848. Example of the principle of 
similitude, 370. 

Cayley. On the special problems of dynamics, 19 117 Report to the B Assoc 
of 1857, 73. Theorem on displacement, 346, Ex 7 
Carnot. General theorems on impaots and explosions, 378, &c 
Carriaoe. Motion on a rough plane, 165 

Cauchy. Discovers the momental ellipsoid, 19 On the conxerse of Koenig’s 
theorem on vis viva, 139 Ex 1 Explains Savart’s theoiem 373 
Cavendish experiment Used to find Oil density of the e<-nh, 470 List of 
other methods, 476, 476 

Central axis of a displacement (1) infinitesimal, 240, (2) finite, geometrical 
method, 325, analytical, 381 Moments about the central axis, 448 
Central force Angular momentum cor giant, 284 An attracted sphere motes 
round on a horizontal plane, 369, Ex 3 4, 5 A particle passes through 
a centre of foico, page 336, note. 

Centre op oscillation Used to find centre of pressure, 47. Also to find the 
time of oscillation, 93. Centres of oscillation and suspension are comertible, 
92 Centre of percussion, 120 

Centre of pressubf (1) of an aiea whose equimomental points are known, 47 
Case of a triangle for homogeneous and heterogeneous fluid, 47 (2) of 

an area when the principal point of the intersection and the centre of 
oscillation are known, 47. (3) when the moments of inertia are known, 

47, loons of centre of piessuie m space and in the area, Ex. 3, pressures 
due to rotating fluid, Ex 5 

Centrifugal forces. A body moxes in a plane, the equivalent force and couple, 
450, note A body turns about au axis, 114 A body moves about a fixed 
pomt, the centrifugal couple and the position of its axis, 360 
Characteristic Of a body with a fixed axis, 90 Two bodies having the same 
characteristics move alike, 149 A body replaced by equivalent points, 
149, 76 Various examples, 149 

Of a displacement, definition and Chaales’ theorems, 347 
Chaslfs Theorem on the fimtf displacement of a body, 219. Characteristic 
and foous, 247 

Chree Ou the theory of the Robinson anemometer, 129 

Circle. Moment of inertia of arc 7, 9, Ex I, of area, 8 Circle of stability, 

also called circle of inflexions m pure geometry, 442 Used to find (1) 
radius of curvature of a loulette, (2) stability of a rocking stone, (3) tune 
of oscillation, 443. Generalizations, 443 444 
Clausius. Theory of stationary motion, 375 
Clocks Regulation of, 93 Ex 8 
Cohen. Differential coefficients of lines, 301 

Components of motion. Defined, 238 Transformed to a sciew, 340, to con 
jugate rotations, 246, Ex 5 

Cone. Moment of inertia, 17, Ex 7, oblique cone equimomental to five points, 
43, Ex. 4. Equimomental cone, S3 

Osoillations of a heavy conical surface on a rough cone, 483 ; of a 
right cone on a right oone, against a wall, on an inclined plane, 486 
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Oscillations of oones when in neutral equilibrium to higher degrees of 
approximation, SOS. Cone on a smooth cone, page 386, Ex. 19. 

Conservative system. Defined, the work is independent of the path, 337. 

Constraint. Principle of least: Gauss’ measure, 390. A system moves as nearly 
as possible in accordance with free motion, 393. Example, 394. See also 
geometrical constraints. 

Cooroinates. Of a body in a plane and in space defined, 73. Degrees of 
freedom, 396. Generalized coordinates, 896. Absent or Bpeed coordinates, 
422. Euler’s angular coordinates, 256. Principal moments of inertia used 
as coordinates, 64, Ex. 2. 

Coriolis. Impact of billiard balls, &c. The direction of friction is unaltered, 
186, 326, Ex. 3. See also vol. n. 

Coulomb. Laws of friction, 165. Bigidity of cords, 167. 

Couple. The friction couple, 164. Its indirect action, 162. The work of a 
couple, 348. The angular velocity couple, 234. 

Cycloid. The cycloid is tautochronous when rough and with a resistance 2nv, 493. 

Cylinder. Principal moments of inertia, 17, Ex. 8. 

Oscillation of a cylinder on a fixed cylinder, 441. Two circular 
cylinders on a plane, 462, Ex. 2. 

The cylinder of stability, 460; used to determine the stability of a 
rocking body in three dimensions, 481. 

Cylindboid. Definition and theorems, 246, Ex. 4. 

D’Alembert. General principle in dynamics, 66. Thin principle replaces Huygens' 
postulate, 92 note. Closes the controversy on the force of a body in motion, 
332, note. 

D’Alembebt’s principle. Explained, 67 and 68. Airy’s view, 89. Example, 71. 
Two systems of fundamental equations, 72; both typically expressed, 78. 
Method of using the principle, 83. 

Dabboux. On rough tautochronous curves, 494. 

Darwin. Secular effects of tidal friction, page 312, Ex. 19, 20. 

De Morgan. Method of solving differential equations by reciprocation, 410, note. 

Determinant, Buie to write down the determinant of small oscillations, 466- 
Equal roots finite and zero, 462. Several difficulties alluded to and post¬ 
poned to vol. n., 467. 

Differentiation. Applied to find moments of inertia when the surface of the 
body is homogeneous, 10. 

Differential equations. Solution when the geometrical equations are linear, 
136. Peculiarities of the reactions, 136. Application to initial motions, 199, 
463. 

Solution by vis viva, 138, 360. The reactions disappear, 138, 141, 362. 

Integrals found when the forces have (1) no component, (2) no moment 
for a fixed straight line, 132, 133, (3) when some coordinates are absent 
from the Lagrangian function, 422. Liouville’s integrals, 407, Ex. 3. 

Solution of the differential equations for small oscillations, (1) with one 
degree, 434, 436; (2) with n degrees of freedom, 466. 

Application of reciprocation, 410, note. 

Dimensions. Method of using the theory to predict a formula, 373. 

Discontinuity (1) due to friction, 169; examples, 162, 166 Arc., 496; (2) due to the 
separation of bodies, 136 ; examples, 146 <feo.; (3) due to impulses, 168 &c., 
268 Ao. 
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Dissipation function. Eepresents half the rate of the loss of energy, 427 
Dot notation. Explained, 70 
Du Boat On the air dragged by a pendulum, 10S 
Eabnshaw. Theorem on the instability of a free particle, 469 Ex 1 
Earthquake. Lyell’s observations on an obelisk rotated oy the shock, with 
Mallet’s theory, page 67 Seismometers and foci of earthquake 0 , 175 
Ellipse Moment of inertia about the axes, 8, 9, confocal stiata, 11 Ex 2 
about a diameter, 17, Ex 1, a tangent, 17, Ex 2, b Moment of inertia, 
(1) when referred to any Cartesian axes, 17, Ex 10 (2) To artal co 

ordinates, 17, Ex 11 (3) When geometrically defined, 18, Ex 1, 2 

Momental ellipsoid of an ellipse, 21, Ex 1, ellipsoid of ge ration 28, Ex 1 
Four equimomental particles, 38 Ex 8 Thru 44 
Ellipsoid Moment of inertia 9 similar stiata 11 Ex 1, nboit a diametral 
plane, 17, Ex A Moment, if the nth order, 9, E\ 7 Lquimomental 
points, 38, Ex 9 

Momental ellipsoid of any br 19 Not every ellipsoid can be a 
momental ellipsoid 22 Of a lod 21 lx 2, of a mateual ellipsoid 21, 
Lx A of a tu ingle, 37 38, E\ 1 2, 42, Ex 2 Geneial equation at any 
point pijr, 25, Ex 1 

Ellipsoid of gyration General equation 26 and 28 Ex 3 
Ellihic cooitnrs ates Applied to moments of miitid, 9 Ex 4, 64, Ex 2 
Depression for the ms viva of a paiticle 365 Ex 4 Motion of a particle 
on an ellipsoid found, 407, Ex 4 Lquations of motion of a particle m a 
plane undei two cential forces, page 343, Ex 8 
Enfrgv Explained, 359, 360 The sum of the potential and kinetic energies is 
constant 359 

EpicxcLomb are tautochronons with a central force V and a resistance 2 kv, 498 
Eqlvl hoots These in Lagrange s deteu unant do not give terms (-it + b) sin pt, 
except when they are zero 462 

Equimomintu bodies iundamental theorem 34 Lsed to shorten integrations 
36, to hud centres of pressure, 47, to calculate effective forces, 76, to find 
angular momentum, 266 

Four equal particles equimomental to a l Ij and thiee to an area can be 
found, 44, also see note at the end of the volume These are not always 
conveniently situated, 36 The} can be replaced by five particles the mass 
of one being arbitrary, 42 Ex A 

Equimomental points of a tnangle 35, paialltlogram, 38, Ex b, Quad 
nlateral, 38, Ex 7, Elliptic aiea 38, Ex 8, Ellipsoid, 38, Ex 9, and 42, 
Ex d, sphere, 88, Ex 10, tetrahedion, 39, oblique cone, 42, Ex 4, uniaxal 
bodv, 266. 

Equimomental ellipsoid of anj body, 29, of a triangle, 27, of a tetra 
hedron, 43 

Equimomental surface, 65 Equimomental cone, 32 

Equimomental points with lughei powers than the second, 45. 

Euli b Defines moments of inertia, 3 Conservation of translation and rotation, 
80 On the ballistic pendulum, 121 Geometrical constiuction for a finite 
displacement of a body, 215 Soues dynamical problems before D’Alembert, 
68 General equations ot motion, 252, 406, 416 Geometrical equations, 
258 Law for a tautochronons force with a resistance 2 kv+kV, 491, 496 
Eoleb’s equations Dynamical, 252, geometrical, 256 Elementary proof, 252, 
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deduced from Lagrange’s equations, 407; from Hamilton’s equations, 416, 
Ex. 2. Euler’s coordinates, 266. 

Eras. On the transition from statical to dynamical fnotion, 186 
Expebimbnt. Moments of inertia <te. found by observing the time of osoillation, 
9T. Weber on that of a magnet, 97, Ex. Haughton on that of a rifle, 122. 
How the time is observed, 103. Newton on elastic bodies, 179. Monn on 
frictional impulses, 182 On Friction, 166, <fco Froude on resistance, 871. 
Savarton musioal notes, 872. On the seconds pendulum, Eater, 100; Bessel, 
107; Airy and PoisBon, 461. On the velocity of wind, Airy, Stokes, dto., 128 
The Cavendish expenment, 470. 

Febousson. On anemometer comparisons, 129 

Fixed axis. The fundamental theorem, 88, 89. Ev. of a man walking round a 
horizontal cucle, 91 

Pressure on the axis, (1) symmetnoal body, 110, (2) unsymmetnoal, 112 
Short method of finding the pressure when the axis has a principal point, 
114. Pressure on an inclined axis, 114, Ex. 6 
Fixtures. A straight line is suddenly fixed in a moving body, 288, 290, 291 A 
point is fixed, 296 Diametral planes of the instantaneous axis before and 
after are parallel, 297, this gives another method of solution, page 268, 
Ex. 6 

Sudden obligatoiy motions, 292—7. Fixture of a tube containing fluid, 
page 269, Ex 17. Lagrange’s equations applied to fixtures, 403 
Flammarion. Depth of the foci of earthquakes. 176 

Fleemino Jenkin. On the transition from statical to dynamical fnotion, 166 
Focus of inertia defined, 82; how used to find principal moments and axes, 68 
Position in an elhpse, 66 

Of a displacement defined and Chasles* theorems, 247 
Fobces. Effective forces defined, 67 Foices of restitution and resistance, 433 
Centrifugal forces of a body with a fixed axis, 460 note, a fixed point, 260 
Force function, see Work. 

Freedom. Degrees of freedom defined, 396 
Frequency of an oscillation defined, 434. 

Friction. Laws of friction forces, 164; friction couples, 164 Discontinuity, les, 
169. Indeterminate motion, 160 How the friction couple indirectly affects 
the motion of translation, 163. 

Examples, 161,166. Fnotion of a honzontal disc on a plane, page 182, 
Ex. 23. 

Impulsive fnction, 181; general problem of friction at the impact of two 
bodies, 187—198, 316—331, 389. 

Dalton. Friction with great velocities, 156 
Daubs. Principle of leaBt constraint, 392 

Dbomrtrical constraints. Equation to express the contaot of two bodies, 187. 
Nnmber of equations is equal to that of the reactions, 136 Bestnction on 
the geometncal equations when vib viva is used, 361 Vis viva is lost when 
new constraints are introduced, 879, 888. 

Dbadual changes. Their effects on the motion are deduced from the principles of 
linear and angular momentum, 283. Examples, contraction of the earth, 
Ae., 299; others on page 267. Effect on ns nva, 368, Ex 2. Effects of the 
coiling and uncoiling of a chain on its motion, 800 
Draham. The compensated pendulum, 94. 
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Guyom. Explains how a falling oat turns round, 287, Ex. 3. 

Hall. Interpretation of equations when the velocity is infinite, page 236 note. 

Hamilton’s equations. Tranrformation of Lagrange’s equations, 414. Examples, 
416. Another name for generalized coordinates, 73. Equation of motion 
of a particle under a central force, page 343, Ex. 9. 

Habmonic oscillation defined, 437. 

Hauohton. The velocity of rifle bullets, 122. The column seismometer, 176. 

Heaviside. The survey of India and pendulum observations, 106. 

Hemishiebe. Moment of inertia, 6; small oscillations, 440. 

Holuitch. Formula for the time of oscillation of a body, 447. 

Hobse powbb. Definod, 342. Examples of a steamer, tricycle, <vc., 342. 

Huvoens. His dynamical postulate, 68. On the pendulum, 02. A smooth cycloid 
is tautochronous in vacno, 494. 

Imaoinauy time. The principle of similitude leads to an interpretation, 874. 

Impulse. How measured, 84. Finite forces neglected, 86; except the impulse 
is infinitesimal, 300. General equations for impulses of a system, 86. 

Impulses in two dimensions, 169; examples of a falling reel, 170, 180; 
a jumping sphere, 170, 4c. 

Obligatory motions, 171; seized discs, 173. Earthquake impulses, 
174-6. 

Standard example, a falling rhomlms, 176, 408; others, 177. A body 
impinges on an obstacle, 174, Ex. 1, 178, page 181, Ex. 22. Elastic bodies, 
Newton’s theory, 179, 183. Elastic impulse deduced from inelastic, 404. 

Impnisive Friction, Morin's experiment, 182. Impact of two bodies, 
histoiy, 186; the general problem in two dimensions, 187—198. Graphic 
solution by using the representative point, 193. Problems on a fives’ ball, 
a cricket ball, Ac., 197. 

Infinitesimal impacts, 300. Work of m, impulse, 346. 

Impulses in three dimensions, 306. The equations are independent, 307. 
Geometrical representations, 310. Vis viva generated is a maximum, 310, 
Ex. 7. Motion of any point, 313. 

The general problem of the impact of two bodies in three dimensions, 
elastic, inelastic, smooth, or rough, 316—31. Giaphic solution by the use 
of a representative point, 324. Examples of billiard balls and other bodies, 
326. Vis viva is lost by tho impact, 378, 888, 889. 

Example of problems’ solved by (1) Carnot’s Principle, 381; (2) Bertrand’s, 
388, Ex. 1, 4; (3) Kelvin’s, 388, Ex. 2, 3. 

Solution by Lagrange’s equations, 401, If the coordinates are properly 
chosen T only is wanted, the calculation of V being unnecessary, 408, 403. 

Independence of translation and rotation. Two dynamical theorems, 79; ex¬ 
plained, 81, 82. 

Indeterminate forces, 112; motion, 160. 

Indeterminate multipliers applied to Lagrange’s equations, 400, 429. See 
also vol. ii. 

Indicatbix. The relative indioatrix defined, 478. Used to finjl the instantaneous 
axis of a rooking body, 479. time of oscillation is unaltered if the 
indioatrix remains the Bame, 481. 

Inebtxa. Problem on a body without inertia, page 180, Ex. 9. 

Initial motion. A body aoted on by an impulsive couple, 118. Various 
problems, 119. 


It. D. 
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Does a body begin to roll or slide? 158,166, page 188, Ex. 29. 

Bole to find initial reactions when a support is broken, 199, also page 183, 
Ez. 26, 30. Application of Lagrange’s equations, 463. 

TnitUl radius of curvature in Cartesians and polan, 300, 812, Ez. 8, 4; 
in generalized coordinates, 464, 465. 

Buie to find the higher initial differential ooeffioients, 300, 465. Various 
ezamples, 201—3, page 183, Ez. 27, 28, 82, 466. 

An initial motion from rest is Buch that the woik done is positive, 853. 

Moments about the instantaneous axis in two dimensions, 305; three, 

448. 

Inteouations shortened by using moments of inertia, 18; and equimomental 
points, 36. 

Invariable flans. Dynamical plane defined, 301. Distinguished from the 
astronomical plane, 303. 

Invabiantb of moments of inertia, (1) in a plane, A+J J, Ali - F a , D ! + R- t s and 18, 
Ex. 8; (2) in space, 30. 

Of geometrical motion, 341; invariant of any number Of angular 
velocities, Ex. 2; of two screws, Ex 3. 

Invbbsion applied to moments of inertia, 46. 

Jacobi. Theorem on a free system of atti acting particles, 286, Ex i 

Jacobians. Applied to moments of inertia, 9, Ex. 4, 5. 

Jollt. On the density of the earth, 476. 

Jollikn. On the principal point of an edge of a tetrahedron, 51, Ex. 6 
Coordinates of a point at which the principal moments arc given, 64, 
Ez 2. 

Kflvin. A theorem of his on attractions applied to moments of inertia, 46 On 
principal axes, 56 Defines a conservative systim, 337 On the work of 
an impulse, 346. On obligatory motions, 387. Equilibrium of repelling 
particles contained in a vessel, 469, Ex. 2. 

Kinetic theoby of gabei,. The pressure is one-third of the vis viva of a unit 
of volume, 376. 

Kosnio. On the expression for vis viva, 139. Cauchy and Bonnet on the converse 
theorem, 139. 

Lagbanoe. Vis viva generated by an impulse, 310, Ex. 7, 388. General equations, 
395, Ac. Law of a tautochronous force, 490. 

Lagbange’s equations. Investigated, 395, another proof, page 410 note. Take 
the bame form for all coordinates, 399, E\ 1. Are independent, 399, Ex. .1 
The limitation that the geometrical equations do not contain differential 
coefficients, 396 and 439. 

Extension to impulsive forocs, 401. 

Applied to small oscillations, 453. Buie to write the determinant, 456 
Difficulties, 457. Equal roots, 463. 

Applied to initial motions, 468. 

Laplacz. The knife edges of a pendulum, 107, Ex. 1. Two special cases of the 
motion of three particles, 386. The invariable plane of tho solar system, 304. 
Law for a tautochronous force with resistance 2xt> + x'» a , 491; the force is 
independent of * and the time of 493. 

Leoendbe. His ellipsoid, 39. It is equimomental to the body, 39. The reciprocal 
ellipsoid, 30. Used to find equimomental points, 43, Ex. 3. Note page 409. 

Leibnitz. On the force of a body in motion, 332 note. 
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Lemniscate. Moment of inertia, 9, Ex 3 . 

Liocville. Integrals of Lagrange’s equations, 407. Change of the indep& 
variable t, 431. ' 

Living things. Examples on the motion of a man standing on a smooth, 
rough plane, page 86 A man walks round a horizontal wheel, 91. \ 
insect climbs the inside of a cylinder, page 183, Ex 34. How a man ca^ 

■ turn round without external forces, 287 A falling cat, Ex. 3. Jumping^ 
beans, Ex. 4. The frog in a bucket, Ex. 5 How a person can swing \ 
himself, Ex. 6 Fly walks on a sheet of paper, 300, Ex. 4 Insect on a ' 

constrained rod, page 268, Ex. 13; on a circular wire, E? 11, 12; on a 
revolving disc, Ex 14 

Mam.pt. On earthquakes, 174, Ex 3, 4, 178, page 67 

Mauky Photographs of a falling oat, 287, Ex 3 

MuimiANr Work of stretching with examples, 347, a’t* a soap bubble 

Mi ironic dust How it affects the angular velocity of il e Eaith, 299, Ex t>. 

Mh.ni. Treatise on earthquakes, 178 mid pagi 67 

Models. Bertrand’s remarks, 369 F.xamph of a bridge, 370, Ex 3. Froude’s 
rale to discover the resistant e to a ship by using a model, 371. 

Modification, bee Recipiocat'on, 418 

Moment op foucps. Equation of motion about a moving point, 131. Moment 
about the instantaneous axis in small oscillations, 206, 448, about the 
central axi&, 448 

M jiihNiH oi ini i.i ia Of 7ith order Tiiangnlar plate, 6, sphere, 9, Ex 6, 
olhpsoul 9, Ex 7 , ellipsoidal shell, 9, Ex 8 Value of \z*da for a triangle, 
quudulatcral, tetrahedron, double tttrahedron, generally placed, 46. Bee 
errata EquimomenlsJ points for cubic moments, 45 

In space of n dimensions, moment of inertia &e of a Bphere, 9, Ex. 9. 

MoniN. On the laws of fnctiej, 166 Motion of a carriage, 166. Fundamental 
expelmient on impulsive fiiction, 181 

Mourn axi s bee also BeUtivc motion Cartesian equations m two dimensions, 
211, oblique, 212, Ex 1, 2 liadius of curvature of a path in spaoe, 212, 
1.x 3, 4 Cartesian equations m three dimensions, 261, leading to Euler’s 
equations, 282 The theory is continued m vol. n 

Newton Third law of motion, 80 Experiments on elastio bodies, 179. Tauto 
chromsm of a smooth cycloid with a resistance 2 kv, 494. 

Nm n Applies Lagrange s equations to impulses, 402 

Non coNsmvAim loncEfc TIow Lagrange's equations can be used, 426, 427 

Oscillation. See Table of Contents. Free and forced, 433, of the second order, 
460, 467, 600, see also vol. ii. 

Principle of the eo existence of small oscillations, 460. 

Principal oscillations, their physical peculiarities, 461. 

Oscillation of a body suspended (1) by a string, 468, Ex 1, 2; (2) by 
another body, Ex. 3, 9, of n heavy partioles suspended by a string, 461, 
Ex. 1, disappearance of an oscillation, 461, of a body with one point on a 
revolving line whose motion is (1) given, 460, (2) not given, 462, of a guided 


body, 446. 

Oscillation of a rooking * ’mder on a rongh cylinder, 441; of a oone on a 
cone, 483, any body on any body in throe dimensions, 481, cases of neutral 
equilibrium, 600, See. Oscillations including the higher powers of snail 
quantities, 606, 608, &c. 
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Paihlev£. Remarks on imaginary time, 374. 

Parabola. Moment of inertia, 9, Ex. 2. Motion after a normal blow, 309. 

Oscillations of a heavy rod whose onds move in a vertical parabola, 440, Ex. 2. 

Parallel axes, Theorem. For moments of inertia, 13; important extension to 
other oases, 14. 

Parallelogram. Eqnimomental points, 38, Ex. 6 . Momental ellipse, 43, Ex. 1. 
Parallelogram of angular velocities, 339. See also Bhombue. 

Pendulum. See Centre of oscillation, Seconds and Ballistic pendulum. Equivalent 
pendulum of a body, 93. Minimum time of oscillation, 93. Problems, 93. 
Graham’s compensation, 94. Effect of buoyancy of the air, 96; Robinson’s 
compensation, 96, Ex. 3. Effect of a cavity filled with fluid, 148; of a 
loose suspension or a detached portion, 468, Ex. 9. Example of an 
equivalent pendulum in three dimensions, 405. 

Percussion. Centre of: coincides with the centre of oscillation, 120. 

Permanent axes. Their relation to principal axes, 117. 

Phillips. Impact of rough bodies, 186, 836, Ex. 4, 6 . 

Poinsot. Analogy between geometrical motion and statics, 236. On the per¬ 
mission of bodies, 178. On Laplace’s invariable plane, 304. 

Poisson. On spherical points, 66, Ex. 3. Time of oscillation, fixed axis, 122. 
Laws of impulsive friction, 181. Method of solving impulses, 186. Remark 
on the restriction on the geometrical equations in vis viva, 361. On the 
seconds pendulum, 461. 

Polar ice. How when melting it affects the Kaitli’s rotation, 299, Ex. 4, 5. 

Potential energy. Explained, 388. Potential energy of the Bolar system, 344, 
Ex. 3. Examples, 391 . 

Poynting. The density of the Earth, 476. 

Pressure. On a fixed axis, symmetrical, 110; uusymmetrical, 112. Simplification 
when the axis has a principal point, 114. On a fixed point, 266. 

Principal axls and moments. Defined, 16. Elementary theoiems, 23. Max-uiin 
property, 23. There are three principal axes at every point, 24. Cubic 
equation to find the principal moments at any point pijr, first form, 26, 
Ex. 2; second, 66 ; cubio for a tetrahedron, 43, Ex. 1. 

Principal point of a straight line (1) when taken as an axis of refer¬ 
ence, 48; (2) when the body is referred to its principal axes at the centre 
of gravity, 60; when tho body is a lamina, 61, Ex. 2. Principal point 
of the side of a triangle, 61, Ex. 5; of the edge of a tetrahedron, 61, 
Ex. IV. Principal point of a plane, 61, Ex. 3.* 

Geometrical relations of piiuoipal axes (1) to three confocals, ( 2 ) to 
any one, 56, 69. Locus of a point (1) when a principal axiB is given in 
direction, 61, Ex. 4; (2) when two principal moments are equal, 62; 
(3) when one principal moment is given, 63; (4) other loci, 66 . 

Principal coordinates. Defined, 469; also called harmonic, normal or simple 
coordinates. The Lagrangian function contains no products, 469. When 
can the motion be such that one coordinate can alone vary? 460, 461. 
Example of finding principal coordinates, 461. See also vol. n. 

Prism. A regular polygonal prism rolls down an inclined plane, 298, Ex. 3, 
366, Ex. 8 . 

Projections. Applied to find the moment of inertia of a homceoid, 9, Ex. 8 . 
Projections of eqnimomental bodies are equimomental, 41. Projection of 
the momental ellipse of a plane area, 41. 
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Pcisraux. Smooth tautochionio curves in vacuo; also (or a resistance <V 
when the force is gravity; discusses the curves p=ip, 494. 

Quadrilateral. Equimomental to six particles, 38, Ex. 7. 

Radius oj curvature. Initial motions, Cartesian and polar, 800. Generalized 
coordinates, 464. 

Of a path in space referred to moving axes, 218, Ex. 3, 4. 

Railway trains. Effect on the Earth’s angular velocity, 299, Ex. 3. 

Kaindbop. Falls in the air and increases in volume, 300 , Ex. 6. 

Rayleigh, Dissipation function, 487. Frequency of an oscillation, 434. 

Reciprocation. Defined, 410. Applied to solve differential equations, 410, note. 
Reciprocal function of the vis viva (1) of a body, (2) of a system, 413. 
Analogy to reciprocation in pure geometry, 417. 

Modified function, defined, 418; with one function we can form the 
dynamical equations by the Lagrangian rale for some coordinates and by 
the Hamiltonian rale for tlie others, 480. Gcnvnl expression for the 
modified function, 481. Simplification whon some coordinates are absent, 
428. 

Beikhkncl’ table of moments of incitia, 3. 

Relative biotion. See Moving axes. Fundamental theorem, 804; examples 808, 
pago 183, Ex. 31, &c. Impulsive forces, 207. A sphere rolls on a rough 
moving curve, 209 ; will it go round ? 210, pago 180, Ex. 10, 11. Rule to 
find the relative motion of a particle on a moving curve in three di¬ 
mensions, 213. 

Repbeskntativl point. Used in solving problems on impact by a graphic 
method, 193, 321. Soe also Equimomental points. Other uses in vol. n. 

Reye. On moments of inertia, page 411. 

Reynolds, Osborne. On rolling friction, 165. 

Rigidity of cords. Measured by (o -+ hT)/r, 167. 

Rhombus. Falls in a vertical plane, elementary solution with similar examples, 
176, page 181, Ex. 1H, IS), dco, Solution with Lagrange’s equations, 408. 
Movos on a smooth table, 388, Ex. 2, page 311, Ex. 12. 

Robins. Tbe ballistic pendulum, 121. 

Robinson. Compensation of the pendulum bv the use of a barometer, 96. The 
anemometer, 126. 

Rod. Momental ellipsoid, 21, Ex. 2. Ellipsoid of gyration, 28, Ex. 2. 

Examples of motion, 146, 147 ; with friction, 166. One end constrained, 
161, Ex. 2 ; both ends, 166, Ex. 5. Systems of rods acted on by impulses, 
17T, 388. Various examples, pages 179, 180, 311, &c. Oscillations of a 
rod in a containing vessel of revolution, 446; in a paraboloid, 446. On a 
three-cusped hypooyoloid and other oases, 447. Application of Lagrange’s 
equations, 408, Ex. 2, 3, page 342, Ex. 2, 3, 6, 7. 

Work of bending, with examples, 349. 

Rodrigues. Theorem to compound finite rotations, 271. Expression for the 
velocity of a point due to a finite rotation, 280. Two theorems, 223, 
Ex. 1, 2. 

Rotation. A finite displacement resolved into a translation and a rotation, 214 — 
219. Base defined, 219. ffeots of a change of base on the components 
of translation and rotation, 220. Central axis and sorew, 226. Theorems, 
228. Rodrigues' and Sylvester’s theorems on compounding rotations, 871, 
274. Conjugate rotations, 277. Composition of screws, geometrical, 2T8; 
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analytical, 881. Effect of a finite rotation on the coordinates of a point, 
380; of two screws, 381. 

Infinitesimal rotations, parallelogram law, 383. notations correspond 
to forces, translations to oonpleB, 338. Velocity of any point, 338. In¬ 
variant, 341. Transformation of the components of motion into screws, 
340; conjugate rotations, 337, 346, Ex. 6; and conversely. 

Savabt. Theorem on the notes sounded by similar vessels, 873. 

Screw. Defined, 336. Every displacement is represented by a screw in oik 
way, 337. Determination of the sorew equivalent to a given motion, 34 
Composition Ac. of screws, 348. 

Seconds pendulum. Used to find g, 98. Eater’B construo'. on, 100; varion. 
corrections, 104; especially for resistance of the air, 108. Ecpsold’s 
pendnlum, 106. Bessel’s method of finding q, 107, Kx. 2. Laplace 
on knife edges, Ex. 1. Two small corrections noticed by Airy and 
Poisson, 461, Ex. 2. 

Seonku. On principal axes of inertia, 117. 

Separation. Conditions, 136. Buie when the first method of solution applies, 136. 
Separation after impact, 179,193. Examples of separation, 148, 174, page 
181, Ez. 22, Ac. 

Shear. See Stress, 180. 

Similar bodies. Geometrical and dynamical similarity distinguished, 118. 

Similitude. Principle of, explained and proved, 367. Examples of a pendulum 
and Kepler’s law, 370. Savart's theorem on musical notes, 372. Analyti 
and imaginary similitude, 374. 

Six constants. Theorem. Used to find moments of inertia, 16. Defines 
body, 149. 

Snell. On anemometers in mines, 139. 

Soap-bubble. Work found, 347. 

Solar system. Laplace's special cases, 386. Angular momentum, 386, K\. 3. 
Present position of the invariable plane, 304. Work of collecting fron 
infinite distances, 344, Ex. 3. Vis viva relative to the centre of gravity, 
434. Modified function, 438. 

Space op n dimensions. Moments of inertia Arc. of a sphere, 9, Ex. 9. 

Sphebe. Moment of inertia, 8; nth order, 9, Ex. 6. Equimomental points, 
38, Ex. 10. 

Motion on an inclined plane, 144; witli jumps, 170, Ex. 2; on anothei 
sphere, 148. On a carve, in a tunnel fiom London to Paris, Ac., 146. 
Bectilinear motion on a rough plane, 162; why it comes to rest, 163; otlitn 
examples, 166. Sphere jumps over an obstacle, 174, page 181, Ex. 22. 
A fives’ ball and cricket ball, Ac., 197. Sphere rolls on a rough moving 
curve, 209; will it go round? 210, page 180, Ex. 10,11. Motion of a billiard 
ball on a rough plane in three dimensions, 269; problems on balls, 2G9. 
How a suspended body would move if the Earth’s rotation were stopped, 298. 
Sphere on a plane revolving about a horizontal axis, page 310, Ex. 8. Motion 
on an inclined plane by Hamilton’s method, 416, Ez. 3. 

Spherical points. Condition of their existence, 68, Ez. 8. Position in a hemi¬ 
spherical surface, Ez. 4. 

Stability. Of a heavy body in two dimensions determined by the circle of stability, 
443, 448. Extension to apparently neatral equilibrium, 601. 

Of a heavy body in three dimensions determined by the cylinder of 
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stability, 480. Of a cone on a fixed rough cone, 487; with extension^, 
neutral equilibrium, 808. \ 

Of a single free partiole, 469, Ex. lj of a system of mutually attracting 
particles, Ex. 2. 

A system is stable when the principal oscillations are stable, 460. The 
energy test, 467; this test depends on V not T, 469. Bodies attracting as 
the distance are in stable equilibrium when A +B+C is a minimum, page 
886, Ev. 13. 

tandabdb of lbnoth. Eater’s measure, 102. Parliamentary commission, 108. 
French method, 108. 

Stationaby motion. Explained; the moan vis viva is equal to the virial, 376. 

Htockwbll. The position of the invariable plane of Ihe solar system in 
1850, 808. 

Stokes, Sib G. On gravity at the suifac" of tho Euith, 104. The resistance 
of the air to a pendulum, 108. Experiments and theorems on the anemo¬ 
meter, 128. 

Stbesb. How measured in a rod, ISO. Stress in a rotating wire, 181,152, Ex. 4; 
in a circular wire and others, 182. 

Itbino. Motion on a fixed circle, on a cardioid, 148, Ex. 10, 11. Motion of coiling 
and uncoiling ohains, 300. The theory is continued in vol. n. 

Sylvehteb. Theorem to compound finite rotations, 274. 

Tautochbonocs motions. The force to make any rectifiable curve tautochronous 
in vacuo or with a resistance 2«\ 488. Lagrange’s general rule for a 
tautochronous force, 490. ltesisting medium, 491. 

Case of a rough cycloid, 493. The tautochronous force for a curve 
p_^/(i/.) with resistance 2m) i kV, 496. Effect of this law of resistance on 
the time, 497. 

If the force is central, vi7 Xr, and the resistance is 2xr, the curve is 
p=ip. Discussion of these curves and division into classes, 498. Appell’s 
theorems, 499. 

Tendency to bbeak. See Stress, 180. 

Teiuiestbial magnetism. Example of Gauss and Weber’s method of finding the 
force in absolute measure, 97. 

Tetbaiiedbon. Moment of inertia, 39. The equimomental points, 39; the same 
for cubic moments of inertia, 46, Ex. 2. Equimomental ellipsoid, 43; cubio 
equation giving the principal moments, 43, Ex. 1; geometrical construction 
for principal axos, 43, Ex. 2. 

Puree particles. Sun, Earth aud Moon moving round (1) in a straight line, 
(2) at the comers of an equilateral t’iangle, 286. Jacobi’s theorem on the 
law of the inverse cube, 286. If the particles start from reBt, will they meet? 
266, 286, Ex. 2,5. Oscillations of three equal attracting particles constrained 
to move on straight lines or circles, 468, Ex. 7, 8. 

Time. Change of the independent variable t, 431. Imaginary time, 374. 

Top. Oscillations of a nearly vertical top, 268. The motion of a top is given 
in vol. ii. 

Townsend. On principal axes, 66. 61, Ex. 4 and 5. 

Transformation or axes. Used to shorten integrations, 16. Equivalent to a 
rotation, axis found, 217. 

Tbianole. Moment of inertia, 6, 38. Equimomental points for ordinary and 
cubio moments of inertia, 36, 46, Ex. 1. Momenta! ellipsoid at centre 
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of gravity, 87; momenta! ellipse at a comer and middle point of a aide, 
Ex. 1, 2. Quadratic for principal momenta and construction for the a 
88, Ex. 8, 4, 6. Analytical construction, 61, Ez. 1. 

Bodrigues and Sylvester’s spherical triangle, 371, 374. 

Motion of a triangle deduced from its equivalent points, 143. 

See Areal coordinates, Three particles, Solar system, Ac. 1 

Tbictclk. Example on a tricycle, 343. ’ 

Uniaxal boot. Formula for angular momentum represented by equivalent poii. 
364; applied to the oscillations of a top, 368. Its vis viva, 365, Ez. 1. 

Victor. General theorem, leading to moving axes, 380. 

Vibiulk. A generalization of Lagrange’s equations, 339. 

VraizL. Defined, 37S. Virial of (1) two attracting particles, (3) interr 
(3) external forces, 376. 

VnrrtJAL work. Applied to finite forces, 360, 367. Applied to impulses, 383; w 
a notation, 883. In generalized coordinates, of (1) the momenta of a syste 
397; (2) the effective forces, 398. How used when the geometrical equatic 
in Lagrange’s method contain differential coefficients, 439. 

Vis viva. Two proofs of the principle in two dimensions, 138. Analytical form! 
with converse theorems, 139. Standard example, 147. Remarks on t 
principle, 141—3. 

General proofs deduced from virtual work, 360; from Lagrang- 
equations, 407; from Hamilton’s equations, 416, Ex. 1. Restriction i 
the geometrical equations, 361. List of foroes which may be omitted, 3 b 

General expressions for vis viva in terms of the components of motio 
363; in Euler’s coordinates, 366; in elliptic coordinates, 365, Ex. 4; of 
changing body similar to itself, 366, Ex. 2. 

Examples on the principle, 366, page 309, Ac. Applied to find sms 
oscillations, 447. 

Effect of an impulse, 346 . Vis viva is lost by the impact of two bodie 
but not necessarily by a given blow, 378, 388, Ex. 5. With a given blow tl 
vis viva is a maximum, 388; with an obligatory motion the relative vis vii 
is a minimum, 886. 

Walton. Axes of reluctance, 119 , Ex. 4. The frog problem, 387, Ex. 6. 

Watch balance. Time of oscillation, 109; compensation for temperature, 109. 

Weiebstbass. On equal roots jn Lagrange’s determinant, page 411. , 

Work. Defined in two dimensions, 140; in three, 843. The work function, 839 
Force and couple are dp/* a^d dU/dd, 340. Units of work, 343; how! 
power, 343. Work qf gravity, 140, 343; elastic string, 343; collecting ii 
body, 344; mutual waWjb«g|fe; « gas, 346; an impulse, 346; a membrane 
347; a couple, 348; ‘tthttig It'Ml «r bridge, 349. 
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